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PREFACE. 



Since the latest publication of Dr Ure's treatise on " Cotton Manufacture " 
over fifty years ago, the Cotton Industry the world over has passed through 
many vicissitudes. 

During the course of this period the consumption of raw cotton — 
principally due to the manufacture of cotton goods and mixed materials — 
has increased to an extent probably not expected in the early days of the 
factory system. 

We in Lancashire are chiefly indebted to customers abroad for the many 
benefits accrued and the expansion already attained in all branches of the 
Cotton Industry. 

Our export trade in cotton yarns, cloth, and other cotton manufactures 
represents the production of about four-fifths of the spinning spindles of 
Lancashire. Obviously, it is more to our own country's benefit for 
Lancashire cotton spinners to be kept busy with spinning yarns for loom 
productions at home, because it will be principally on cloth exports and 
other cotton manufactures that a further expansion of our cotton trade 
will depend. 

In previous works on the Cotton Trade, information has not been too 
plentiful to enable one to study with equanimity commercial matters of 
importance, together with the comparative values of our exports over a long 
period of years. It is to be hoped, therefore, that the present work will not 
only be of great service to those already directly engaged in the Cotton 
Trade, but also that many other readers may acquire a more intimate know- 
ledge of its ramifications. 

Kemarks on general organisation and foreign tariffs on cotton goods have 
been purposely omitted. The compilation of the many statistics, reports, 
extracts, etc., has been facilitated by reference to Board of Trade returns, 
published reports of textile organisations, useful matter reported in the press, 
and lecture pamphlets, the sources of which are acknowledged when known. 

To many friends in the Cotton Trade who have offered suggestions for 
the improvement of the work, to my friend who has greatly assisted in 
checking the mass of figures, and to my publishers for their care during the 
progress of the work through the press, I also tender my best thanks. 

Further suggestions for the improvement of the work, or the correction 
of any errors" in statements, figures, or quotations which may inadvertently 
have crept in, will be cordially appreciated. 

HY. B. HEYLIN. 

Little Hulton, near Bolton, 
February 1913. 
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BUYERS AND SELLERS IJST THE 
COTTON TRADE. 



CHAPTER I. 
RETROSPECTIVE. 

In a Supplement to Factory Commissioners' Eeport for 1833, we read : — 

" Our fine spinning mills are . . . the triumph of art, and the glory of England j 
they need fear no competition, nor are they in fact objects of foreign rivalry. The 
delicacy of their machinery, the difficulty of keeping it in order, the dexterity of 
their hands, and the limited and fluctuating demand for their products, are well 
known to other nations." 

According to Dr Ure in his Origin cmd Progress of the Cotton Manu- 
facture, the earliest notice of cotton as an article of English trade is to be 
found in HaMuyt's Collection of Voyages : — 

" Genoa," says the author, " resorts to England in her huge ships, called carracks, 
bringing many commodities, as silk, paper, wool, oil, cotton, etc." This was printed 
towards the end of the fifteenth century. We are also told that the Genoese lost their 
monopoly of the carrying trade in 1511, from which time till 1534 "divers tall ships 
of London and Bristol had an unusual trade to Sicily, Candia, and Chios, and some- 
times to Cyprus, Tripoli, and Baruth, in Syria." 

Sundry sorts of woollen cloths, etc., were imported, and in return the ships 
brought back silks, camblets, rhubarb wines, oils, cotton wool, Turkey carpets 
and India spices. 

Soon after 1534 this trade appears to have passed to the merchants of 
Antwerp. Later again the English resumed the Mediterranean commerce, 
and imported in return, amongst other articles, cotton. According to a 
writer in 1601 ; — 

" Cotton was brought to England by the Antwerpians from Sicily, the Levant, and 
sometimes from Lisbon, along with many other precious articles, which the Portuguese 
imported in these times from India." 

From another source we are told that cotton was imported into England 
from Antwerp in 1560. Before 1601 the merchants of Antwerp appear to 
have obtained cotton goods from Italy, and we learn that Guicciardini 
enumerates fustians and dimities among the valuable articles of import 
from Milan into the ma^t of the Netherlands. Subsequently the people 

1 
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of the Low Countries took up these particular manufactures themselves, 
and owing to their religious persecution the Protestants of that country 
came to England and established the manufacturing of the same in Bolton 
and Manchester. These fustians are believed to be a mixed stuff of either 
linen warp and cotton weft or woollen warp and cotton weft. Another writer 
in 1641 in a treatise on trade says : — 

" The town of Manchester buys the linen yam of the Irish in great quantity, and 
weaving it, returns the same again in linen into Ireland to sell. Neither does her 
industry rest here, for they buy cotton' wool in London, that comes from Cyprus 
and Smyrna, and work the same into fustians, vermilions, and dimities, which they 
return to London, where they are sold ; and from thence not seldom are .sent into 
such foreign parts where the first materials may be more easily had for that 
manufacture." 

According to Baines, no mention of cotton manufacture has been 
found earlier than the above period. What before this time went under 
the name of Manchester cotton fabrics were composed of wool. An extract 
from the work of another writer * in the reign of Henry VIII. says that : — 

" Bolton-upon-Moor market standeth most by cottons ; divers villages in the moors 
about Bolton do make cottons." By an Act subsequently passed in 1552 for regulat- 
ing the manufacture of woollen cloth, it is stated " that all the cottons, called 
Manchester, Lancashire, and Cheshire cottons, full wrought to the sale, shall be in 
length twenty-two yards, and breadth three-quarters of a yard in the water, and 
shall weigh thirty pounds in the piece at least. Also that cloth called Manchester 
rugs and friezes shall contain thirty-six yards, and be three-quarters of a yard wide 
when in the water, and weigh forty-eight pounds in weight." 

There appears to be some obscurity regarding the meaning of the word 
" cotton " in the sixteenth century, as evidenced by the Act quoted and 
Baines' remarks, but as there are sufficient records to prove that cotton was 
imported into England long before this period, we may infer that if the 
goods were not made all of cotton, some portions of the so-called cotton 
goods under consideration were composed of such. It does not appear 
unreasonable to believe that, considering there would be few experts in 
those days and no " Merchandise Marks Act," advantage would be taken 
of another material which could be offered in combination with wool as a 
pure woollen garment or linen which originally comprised the fustian cloth. 
That malpractices were carried on in those days is evinced by another Act 
which was passed in 1558. This refers to 

" evil-disposed persons who buy and store linen cloth, by sundry devices, rack, 
stretch, and draw the same both of length and breadth . . . ever casting there- 
upon certain deceitful liquors mingled with chalk and other things, whereby the 
said cloth is not only made to seem much thicker and finer to the eye, but also 
the threads thereof being so loosened and made weak, that after three or four 
washings it will hardly hold together." 

The remarks of Dr Ure in his work may throw further light on the 
earlier stages of the cotton trade ; — 

"In many districts of England a most laudable zeal to encourage the arts 
prevailed at an early period of their growth. Thus the warden and fellows of 
Manchester College, in order to lead ingenious strangers, to settle in their town, 
granted them, nearly two centuries ago, the benefit of their extensive woods to 
cut timber for constructing their looms, as well as for fuel, at the trifling annual 

* Leland. 
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charge of 4d. each. The pre-eminence of Lancashire in manufactures soon after 
Elizabeth's accession is well marked by an Act of Parliament, in the eighth year 
of her reign, for regulating the aulneger, or cloth-measurer, an officer originally 
created by Richard I. The aulneger is here empowered to appoint and have his law- 
ful deputy within every one of the several towns of Manchester, Rochdale, Blackburn, 
and Bury in the said county. How completely these marts of industry are the 
offspring of nature may be inferred from the circumstance, that they continue to 
maintain at the present day nearly the scale of importance indicated by the above 
order of enumeration. 

" Whether the fustians mentioned by Guicciardini were a pure cotton fabric or 
a mixture of cotton with wool or linen is now very uncertain, but it was most 
probably an Italian or Spanish invention, introduced into Antwerp in the course 
of trade, and thence made known to the industrious weavers of Ghent, by whom 
it was extensively manufactured. From the Netherlands it was brought over into 
England by the religious refugees, who were mostly artisans, several of whom 
settled at Bolton and Manchester. This important branch of business cannot be 
traced further back than the conclusion of the sixteenth century. There can be 
little doubt that the warp of fustians was generally linen yarn : a circumstance 
accordant with the testimony of Roberts in his Treasure of Traffic. 

" This compound manufacture continued to flourish in Bolton, Leigh, and other 
small towns in Lancashire ; the fabrics being sold chiefly at Bolton in an unbleached 
state to the Manchester dealers, who got them finished before they sent them into the 
general market. Curious names, more or less characteristic of the aspect or texture 
of the stufis, were given to them by the weavers, such as herring-bones, pillows for 
pockets and outside wear, strong cotton ribs and barragon, broad-raced linen thick- 
sets and tufts, with whitened diapers, dimities, and jeans. At an after period, another 
style of goods became popular under the more appropriate titles of cotton thicksets, 
goods figured in the loom or draw-boys, cottons, velvets, quiltings, velveteens, strong 
or fancy cords, and counterpanes. This business derived its raw material chiefly from 
the Levant and from Ireland ; the former supplying cotton and also some cotton 
yarn for wefts, the latter linen yam for warps. ^ 

"In the early part of the eighteenth century, Dr Stukely, in his Itinerarium 
Curiosum, describes the trade of Manchester as incredibly large, consisting greatly 
in fustians, girth-webs, tuckings, tapes, etc., which were dispersed all over the 
kingdom and to foreign parts. 

" The imports of cotton wool from the end of the seventeenth century to the middle 
of the eighteenth seem, however, to have remained in a stationary condition. In 
fact, the quantity was only 24,000 or 25,000 lbs. less than 2,000,000 lbs. in each of the 
years 1697, 1701, and 1720. But in 1730 it had fallen down to little more than 
1,500,000, and in 1740 it was only one million and two-thirds. In 1750 it rose 
to about 3,000,000, and in 1764 it amounted to nearly 4,000,000, betokening the 
auspicious noonday of the cotton trade of England. The importation of cotton 
wool was greatly kept in check by the large importation of East Indian cotton 
goods, which continued with fluctuations during the whole of the eighteenth 
century, with the exception of a short period towards its close, after the application 
of the machinery of Arkwright to spin warp, and that of Crompton to spin weft 
for muslin yarn in general." 

From the statements made by Dr Ure in his work referred to, India 
continued to be greatly ahead of Europe in the arts of spinning and 
weaving cotton for well on into the eighteenth century (about 1740), as 
to give to the different companies trading to the East a monopoly in the 
supply of cotton goods. 

Erom the same source an extract from Defoe's Weekly Review, January and 
Eebruary 1708, is made as follows : — 

" We saw our persons of quality," says Daniel Defoe, " dressed in Indian carpets, 
which, but a few years before, their chambermaids would have thought too ordinary 
for them ; the chintzes were advanced from lying on their floors to their backs, from 
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the foot-cloth to the petticoat, and even the queen herself at that time was pleased 
to appear in China and Japan, I mean China silks and calico ; nor was this all, but 
it crept into our houses, our closets, and bedchambers ; curtains, cushions, chairs^ 
and, at last, beds themselves were nothing but calicoes or Indian stuffs, and, in short, 
almost everything that used to be made of wool or silk, relating either to the dress of 
the women or the furniture of our houses, was supplied by the Indian trade. What 
remained, then, for our people to do but to stancl still and look on, see the bread 
taken out of their mouths, and the East India trade carry away the whole employ- 
ment of their people ? What had the masters to do but to dismiss their journeymen 
and take no more apprentices ? What had the journeymen to do but to sit still, 
grow poor, run away, and starve 1 Let any man but look into the cargoes exported 
and imported between 1697 and 1699, and he will find the account so surprising that a 
man hardly dare put it in print, there being exported in bullion only, besides goods, 
and by the companies, besides private trade, 7,157,372 ounces of plate, and the cargo 
home amounted in the hands of the retailers to above £7,000,000 sterling ; that 
several single ships brought home 200,000 pieces of goods at a time, directly interfer- 
ing with our home manufactures, and, besides the humour of the times, being on 
many accounts to be sold beyond all proportion cheaper than anything could be 
made here." 

"Let no man wonder," he adds, " that Parliament, as soon as they were made 
sensible of this, came readily into the prohibition." 

" The several goods brought from India are made, five parts in six, under our 
price, and being imported and sold at an extravagant advantage, were yet capable 
of underselling the cheapest thing we could set about." 

The East India Company's methods of working their business is fully set 
forth in the following extracts ; — 

" While the East India Company made their remittances to Europe in cotton 
goods, they were obliged to advance, through their residents at the different stations, 
not only the cotton wool, but the funds requisite to support the workman and his 
family during the progress of the manufacture. Under this officer, as chief, a corps 
of European sei-vants was placed, who watched over and directed the native clerks 
and peons, or immediate superintendents of the weavers ; the resident sent forth his 
proposals for certain quantities of goods to the native merchants, who treated in their 
turn with the workpeople. As soon as the terms were agreed upon, the resident 
advanced the funds to the contractors, who distributed them at his discretion, and 
became responsible for the delivery of the manufactures at the Company's stores, 
according to stipulation. The Company's resident never interfered with the 
contractors in their details, unless complaints were made of fraud, delay, or the 
interference of contractors acting in other interests ; in this case peons were dis- 
patched to intimidate, and if necessary to coerce, the weaver. When the weavers 
had no engagement for the Company, the resident had the privilege of employing 
them on his own account ; he became hereby a person of great importance to the 
people, and was regarded by them as the chief source of their subsistence, and the 
mainspring of their industry ; hence, although the native brokers who acted as 
contractors for the Portuguese and other traders, did offer a higher price for the 
goods than the British resident had fixed, the weavers, however strongly tempted to 
evade his orders or to smuggle away their cloth, never durst opeidy dispute his 
commands." 

In 1696 a pamphlet was issued bewailing the introduction of cotton fabrics, 
as they were becoming the general wear in England. In 1697 1,976,359 lbs. 
of cotton were imported into England. 

In 1700 an Act was passed prohibiting the introduction of printed 
calicoes for domestic use, as apparel or furniture, under a penalty of £200 * on 
the wearer or seller. In 1700 1,000,000 lbs. of cotton were used in Great 
Britain, and 25,000 persons employed. In 1701 1,985,856 lbs. of cotton were 

* Barlow's History and Principles of Weamng. 
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imported, and £23,253 goods exported. In 1710 cotton imported was 715,000 
lbs. ; goods exported, £5690. In 1720 cotton imported was 1,972,805 lbs., and 
goods exported, £16,200. 

About 1720 another Act was passed prohibiting the use or wear in Great 
Britain of any apparel whatsoever of any printed or dyed calico under a 
penalty of £5, and a penalty of £20 if such goods were used as household 
stuff or furniture. The use of printed calico was prohibited altogether in the 
following year — such were the results of complaints from the woollen and silk 
manufacturer of that time. To avoid the Act the Manchester manufacturers 
made other fabrics resembling fustians which, along with muslins and neck- 
cloths of cotton, were exempt. They were made of cotton and linen mixed, 
and became much in vogue. The warp would probably be linen and the weft 
of cotton. 

In 1736 the prohibition to use cotton in the manufacture of mixed goods 
was repealed. 

According to Guest, previous to 1740 the hand-loom weavers bought linen 
from Germany for warp yarn and warped it on pegs, and for weft used cotton 
spun at their own homes. 

About 1740 the Manchester merchants began to give out warps and raw 
cotton to weavers, receiving them back in cloth and paying for the carding, 
roving, spinning, and weaving. 

After the cloth (fustian) was manufactured, the merchant dyed it and 
then carried it to the principal towns in the kingdom on packhorses, opening, 
their packs and selling to the shopkeepers as they went along. 

About 1750 there arose a second-rate class of merchants called fustian 
masters, who resided in the country and employed the neighbouring weavers. 
Their method of conducting the manufacturing was as follows : — 

The master gave out a warp of raw cotton to the weaver and received it 
back in cloth, paying the weaver for the weaving and spinning. The weaver 
(if the spinning was not done by his own family) paid the spinner for the 
spinning and the spinner paid the carder and rover. The master attended 
the weekly market at Manchester, and sold his cloth in the grey to the 
merchant, who afterwards dyed and finished it. Instead of travelling with 
his goods on packhorse, the merchant or his traveller rode from town to 
town carrying patterns or samples, and on his return home all goods sold 
were sent by carrier's waggon. This principle of conducting business is 
similar to-day. 

In 1750 we find the population of Lancaster as 297,400, and in 1751 the 
cotton imported into Great Britian as 2,976,610 lbs. (say about 6000 bales) ; 
the value of the cotton exports being given at £45,986. 

In 1764 eight bags of cotton are stated to be imported into Liverpool from 
the United States, and Hargreaves invented his spinning jenny. 

In 1769 Arkwright's water-twist frame invented. 

Before Arkwright's invention of the water-twist frame in 1769 the manu- 
factures of Manchester are believed to be of a mongrel nature. Cotton twist 
was now substituted for linen warp, which hitherto had been used. The first 
cotton goods of English make in which the warp was cotton were stated to have 
been manufactured at Derby in 1773 by Messrs Strutt & Need, the partners of 
Arkwright, from his " water-twist " yarn. 

It was afterwards discovered that a law was in existence imposing on such 
goods when printed double the duty of that chargeable upon mixed fabrics of 
linen and cotton. The same law prohibited the sale of these calicoes in the 
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home trade. After a long process this Act was repealed. While fustians were 
mostly composed of linen warp and cotton weft, their manufacture was a 
domestic one. 

The cotton required for the weft was picked clean by the fingers of the 
weaver's younger children, and was carded and spun by the older girls, assisted 
by his wife. The yarn was woven by himself, assisted by his sons. 

When a sufficient supply of weft was not obtainable by his family's industry, 
the weaver had recourse to the spinsters of his neighbourhood. One good 
weaver could keep three active women at work spinning weft on the spinning 
wheel. It was found easier to multiply weavers than spinsters. 

One can conjecture from the description given of this domestic industry 
that in the main marriages amongst the weavers became very prolific to obtain 
the necessary help. 

We are further informed : 

" These country weavers were sometimes put to great straits in fulfilling their 
contracts with the manufacturers of Bolton or Manchester, as they were usually bound 
under a penalty to return cloth by a stated day, commensurate with the web of linen 
warp which they had received. Things had continued to jog on in this precarious 
state for probably a century, with very little increase or amelioration of the processes, 
till about the year 1760. Then new marts of profitable export having presented 
themselves in Germany, Italy, and the North American colonies, the merchants 
became impatient of the delays and uncertainties in getting their orders executed. 
They saw and keenly felt that the only obstacle was the deficient supply of cotton 
weft, and they urged their weavers to greater diligence in pushing its production. 
At this time, says Mr Guest, a weaver was under the necessity frequently of trudging 
three or four miles in a morning, and visiting many spinners before he could collect 
weft enough to keep his loom going during the rest of the day ; and such was the 
competition he met with from other weavers engaged in the same errand, that he was 
often obliged to treat the females with presents in order to quicken their diligence 
at the wheel. ' 

" A grand crisis evidently now impended over the cotton trade of Lancashire, and 
had it not been soon met by effectual means of multiplying the production of yarn, 
this district would probably have missed that tide in its affairs, ' which, taken at the 
flood, leads on to fortune ' ; for, had the demand not fovind a ready supply in the 
customary course of trade, it would have sought out new channels in other directions, 
and undoubtedly have caused the domestic manufacture of cottons to take root in 
many other countries, to the great diminution, if not extinction, of the export cotton 
trade of England. A mighty fermentation seems, in consequence, to have taken 
place at that time all over Lancashire, where the excitement was chiefly applied, 
where the prospects of gain were most alluring, where the habits of this in-door 
occupation were moot matured, and where the native spring of the mind had been 
long intensely bent upon it. Accordingly, a great many projects were devised to 
remove this grand barrier to fortune, most of them being modifications of the domestic 
spinning wheel." 

"At the period of the remarkable development of the cotton trade in 1787, it 
happened, unluckily for the British manufacturers, that the East India Company had 
a very great stock of piece goods in their warehouses, which caused a general deprecia- 
tion of their value ; the manufacturers became alarmed, and presented to the 
Committee of the Privy Council for Trade a memorial, charging the said Company 
with having augmented the quantity of their imports of cotton fabrics, and with 
lowering their prices, in order to ruin the home establishments, and destroy British 
industry in favour of their subjects in Hindustan and of their European commerce." 

" The accusation being transmitted by the Committee of the Privy Council to the 
Company, it received so complete an answer as to convince the Committee that if any 
restrictions were imposed on the Company's sales, their trade would be thrown into 
the hands of foreigners, and thereby give occasion to very extensive smuggling for 
home consumption. And, indeed, when we consider that these East India goods were 
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always sold by pubUc auction, it is evident that the demand most regulate the price, 
which is fixed by the buyers themselves, for the Company would always take the 
highest price they coiUd obtain. Neither was the glut of goods which now over- 
whelmed the market, and pressed so hard upon the manufacturers of small capital, 
permanently hurtful to the cotton trade, but, on the contrary, of the greatest eventual 
advantage, for it caused a vast number of new channels of sale and consumption to 
be opened, thus diffusing a taste for those fine fabrics in the remotest villages of the 
kingdom, where they had been quite unknown before. Hence the way was paved for 
a widely extended demand for the productions of both the British and the Indian 
workshops, by which the regular sales were increased twentyfold." 

" Women of all ranks, from the highest to the lowest, began to be clothed in 
British cotton manufactures, from the muslin cap upon the crown of their head to 
the stocking under the sole of their foot. The taste and skill of the calico printers 
kept pace with the ingenuity of the spinners and weavers, and produced patterns of 
coloured goods, exceeding in beauty and durability of wear everything imported from 
the East." 

" On occasion of the above-mentioned panics pamphlet was published to warn the 
country of its danger from the competition of the East Indies in the cotton trade. 
The author of this work seems as a partisan to have greatly exaggerated the extent 
of the business at the time." 

In 1774 a law was passed sanctioning the manufacture of cotton goods, 
subject to a duty of 3d. per square yard on being printed and stamped. The 
population of Manchester at this time was given as 41,032. Cloth made 
entirely of cotton was also sanctioned. An Act was passed in 1780 to 
prevent the exportation of textile machinery. 

In 1779 Crompton invented the mule-jeimy. 

In 1781 muslins were first made in England. 

In 1784 fourteen bales of cotton were shipped to Liverpool ; eight were 
seized as being improperly entered, on the ground that so much cotton could 
not have been produced in the United States. 

In 1786 Dr Cartwright obtained his second patent for power loom. 

In 1787 the number of cotton mills in Great Britain is given as 143, 
forty-one of them being in Lancashire and twenty-two in Derbyshire. 

Prior to 1794 nearly all the raw cotton appears to have been obtained 
from the West Indies and Guiana. A small quantity was obtained from the 
Levant and India for the fustian trade, and a still smaller quantity for fine 
muslin yams from the Brazils and Isle of Bourbon. 

The average annual amount of raw cotton imported into Great Britain 
between the years 1786 and 1790 is given as 25,600,000 lbs. (say 51,200 
bales at 500 lbs. each). 

The importation of cotton wool during the greater and latter part of the 
eighteenth century was kept in check by large importations of East Indian 
cotton goods. The exception to this was a short period at the close, when 
Arkwright's water-frame for spinning warp twist and Crompton's mule-frame 
for weft were applied to the spinning industry. 

The excellence of the American Georgian cotton staple now began to be 
recognised. The American upland cotton was more difficult to clean and, 
being dirtier than the others, it was regarded for some time with suspicion. 
These drawbacks to the general use of the staple were subsequently overcome, 
and later, the American cotton began to be in general demand, contributing 
towards a large proportion of all goods manufactured in Europe. To-day, as 
almost everyone in Lancashire is aware, we are still dependent upon the same 
source for our chief supply of raw cotton. 

The progress made in the cultivation of the American cotlon plant is 
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clearly set forth in the following returns culled from Dr Ure's Cotton 
Manufacture : — 

THE INCREASE IN THE GROWTH OF COTTON IN THE UNITED STATES. 

(Cotton Exported.) 



Nearly all the crops were exported in 
this period. In 1795 and 1796, 
some foreign cotton was included 
in the returns of exports. 

Slave population in 1790 . 697,000 
,, 1800 . 896,000 



These are the quantities exported, 
and probably include nearly the 
whole growth, except during the 
years 1812 and 1814, the period of 
war between Great Britain and the 
United States. 

Slave population in 1810, 1,191,000. 



These are accurate, and represent the 

entire crops. 
Slave population in 1820, 1,538,061. 



Year. 


Bales of 300 lbs 


1794 


5,340'\ 


1795 


20,901 


1796 


20,355 


1797 


12,628 


1798 


31,200 


1799 


31,774 


1800 


59,299 


1801 


67,700 


1802 


91,670 


1803 


137,018 


1804 


127,060 


1805 


127,9661 


1806 


122,225 


1807 


213,148 


1808 


35,434 


1809 


169,934 


1810 


310,871 


1811 


206,860 


1812 


96,291 


1813 


62,030 


1814 


. . 89,094. 


1815 


" 


1816 




1817 




1818 




1819 


303,589 


1820 


369,800 


1821 


539,038 


1822 


588,139 


1823 


509,600 


1824 


560,000 


1825 


710,0001 


1826 


937,000 


1827 


712,000 


1828 


857,000 


1829 


976,845 


1830-31 . 


. 1,038,847 


1831-32 . 


987,477 


1832-33 . 


1,070,438 


1833-34 . 


. 1,205,394 


1834-35 . 


. 1,254,328, 



Entire crop. 

Slave population in 1830, 2,010,436. 



For a continuation of American Cotton Exports, see table, page 208. 
Following the above figures, Dr Ure states that 

" the American manufacturer saves the average profits paid by the British manu- 
facturer to the class of ' middlemen ' commonly called ' cotton importers.' The 
duty in this country of five-sixteenths of a penny per lb. of cotton wool becomes an 
oppressive impost on its coarse goods." 

Apropos the above remarks made in 1860, it is interesting to read the 
following extract from the Textile Mercury of June 8, 1912, in reference to 
" Cotton Manufacturing in the American Cottonfields." 

"During 1911 the plans of the mill men for building mills and adding to those 
already in existence were continued, but at the end of the year there had not been 
so many spindles announced as were credited to the previous year (1910) : the latter 
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could boast of 100,000 more spindles than the succeeding year. Nevertheless the 
year 1911 witnessed the production of plans for building mUls or adding to old 
establishments to the extent of approximately 265,000 spindles and 4700 looms, 
necessitating an investment of not less than 86,500,000. The greater portion of this 
equipment represents extensions of the plant of successful companies, which fact 
emphasises what people experienced in the cotton-growing section's cotton mills have 
always asserted — viz. that the men who have invested their money and managed 
plants there are the ones most prompt to add to their investments. This is proof 
positive of their faith in the permanency of cotton manufacturing on — ^virtually — the 
cottonfields ; and it goes far to justify the widely entertained idea that as the cotton- 
growing States become thickly populated, more and more mills will be located therein, 
to make use of the extended labour supply, and to meet the increasing demand for 
cotton goods throughout the world. A characteristic feature of these Southern mills 
is their use of electrical power generated by water-power, many extensive hydro- 
electric plants having been constructed during the past few years to supply mills and 
other industries in tie cotton-growing section. Also it should be noted that their 
trend is constantly towards the production of finer grades of goods." 

From a Report issued by a Select Committee appointed to consider the 
means of maintaining the foreign trade of the country, the following excerpts 
are made : — 

" The trade of the British subjects with all the countries situated between Cape of 
Good Hope and Straits of Magellan was almost exclusively confined for more than 
a century preceding the year 1814 to the East India Company." 

" It appears certain that the trade with India, whether of import or export, has 
materially increased since 1814, and that the increase has been effected by the private 
merchant, while the trade of the Company has experienced a diminution." 

We learn that — 

" Tarn continues to be spun and muslins to be manufactured at Dacca, to which 
European ingenuity can afford no parallel. 

"In 1815 eight lbs. of twist were sent out on trial to India, and in the same year 
800,000 yards of white and printed cotton goods. In 1830 the quantity had increased 
to 45,000,000 yards. In 1829 3,185,639 lbs. of cotton twist had been exported from 
this country to India." 

" This rapid extension of business between England and India was owing to private 
enterprise. The East India Company were as remiss in this respect as they have 
always been in ameliorating the culture of cotton." 

In 1801 200 power looms were erected at PoUokshaws. 

In 1802 RadcUflFe's Dandy loom invented (>ililler's patent). New tariff on 
cotton imposed. 

The number of spindles in operation in the United States in 1811 was given 
as about 80,000. 

In 1812 Samuel Crompton, the inventor of the mule, was granted £5000 by 
Parliament. His invention had not been patented. At this time the number 
of spindles working on the principle of Crompton's mule-jenny was stated to 
be between 4 and 5 millions. 

In 1817 about 2000 power looms were said to be in Lancashire, about half 
of them, however, not being in operation. 

In Wheeler's Manchester Chronicle, Saturday, August 21, 1819, an adver- 
tisement announcing "A sale by auction of goods, to settle an account," in- 
cludes 1 bale Orleans cotton, 1 bale Surat cotton. 

According to Guest there were 10,000 power looms in operation in England 
in 1823, and in 1830 there were 30,000 power looms in England, and 250,000 
hand looms in Great Britain. 

In 1827 Samuel Crompton, inventor of the mule, died January 26, at Bolton. 
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In 1832 there were in Glasgow 63 weaving factories and 14,127 power 
looms, and in Lancashire 80,000 power looms ; 220,000 hand looms are also 
said to be in operation at this time for cotton weaving. 

In 1833 the number of power looms in Great Britain had increased to 
100,000. 

In 1837 cotton warps were introduced into Bradford stuff manufactures. 

Dr Ure states that muslins were manufactured in Switzerland long before 
they were made in this country. When our mule-jennies came into play, 
however, they soon enabled England to outstrip and crush all foreign competi- 
tion in that fine fabric. It is computed that 500,000 pieces of muslin, with 
shawls and handkerchiefs, were produced in Great Britain annually. 

Paisley rapidly expanded its muslin weaving from this period, to which 
the operators showed a singular aptitude. 

The factory inspectors' returns for 1849 give 250,000 power looms and 
60,000 hand looms in operation in the cotton trade. In 1837 there were 
more hand looms working in the cotton trade than power looms. The revolu- 
tion from manvial to mechanical methods of weaving was becoming expanded 
at this time. We are told that about this time the bulk of cotton spinners 
were generally practical men of small means, who were chiefly spinners on 
commission. They mostly paid rent for turning, but were owners of the 
machinery. They worked their business on commission lines as follows : — 

A wealthy agent in Manchester would supply these spinners with cotton. 
For every 18 ounces of cotton weighed to the cotton spinner, 16 ounces of 
yarn would have to be sent back to the agent in return, or the spinner would 
be debited with the difference. The agent would pay an agreed price per lb. 
to the spinner for all yarn spun and delivered, according to the " counts " 
of yarn. 4^d. per lb. was the basis for 36 counts, which would have to cover 
turning, wages, trade expenses, and profits to the spinner. The 2 ounces of 
waste belonged to the spinner, and was considered to cover loss of weight in 
working up the cotton. 

The perfecting of Arkwright's water-twist frame, Crompton's spinning 
mule, and improvements in the construction of power-weaving looms with 
automatic attachments, together with improved mechanical methods of prepar- 
ing and sizing the warp yarns, gradually increased the number of power looms 
in the country. The cost of production was thereby lessened and the output 
increased, so that the purchase of cotton goods came within the reach of a 
larger number of people in the country. An impetus was also given to our 
export trade, and while the number of power looms working in England was 
estimated in 1823 as 10,000, the total in 1833 for Great Britain had increased 
to 100,000, to the great detriment of the hand-loom weaving industry. Obvi- 
ously, the spinning spindles would increase in ratio to the demand. 

The following table shows the exports of yarns and cotton manufactures, 
with average prices (from 1815, the year of peace, and the introduction of 
free trading by private enterprise in India). It will be seen that set-backs 
occur in the exportation of yarn and cloth by quantity at irregular intervals 
in the earlier years of its development. This probably would be partly ex- 
plained by circumstances of lessened market demands through over-production 
and political unrest, as we sometimes yet experience ; and also want of organisa- 
tion due to the transitory states of the cotton industry from the manual to the 
mechanical. The money values are not of much use for comparison, unless 
the differences in prices and quantities are taken into account. Further on this 
will be given for stated periods to show the progress of the cotton industry. 
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STATISTICAL HISTORY OF THE COTTON TRADE,* 

(Commencing at the Peace of 1815), 

Showing the Exports of Cotton MannfactnTes and Yarns (exclusive of Lace, Hosiery and 
Thread), as compared with the Total Exports ; the Average Price of Groods per Yard, 
and Yam per Lb. , as compared with the Average Price of Cotton in each Year. From 
TTre's Origin and Progress of the Cotton Manufacture. 





Cotton Manofactnres. 


Cotton Yam. 


Average 
















Year. 


Quantity. 


Real Value. 


Average 

per 
Yard. 


Quantity. 


Real Value. 


Average 
per Lb. 


Price of 
American 
Cotton. 




yds. 


£ 


d. 


lbs. 


£ 


d. 


d. 


1815 


252,884,029 


18,158,172 


17i 


9,241,548 


1,674,021 


43| 


214 


1816 


189,263,731 


12,309,079 


151 


15.740,676 


2,628,448 


40 


184 


j 1817 


236,987,669 


13,475,534 


13f 


12,717,382 


2,014,181 


38 


204 


1 1818 


255,321,695 


15,708,183 


14| 


14,743,675 


2,396,304 


38| 


204 


1819 


202,514,682 


11,714,507 


16J 


18,086,410 


2,519.783 


33| 


134 


1820 


350,956,541 


13,209,000 


9 


23,»32,325 


2,826,643 


29f 


114 


1821 


266,495,901 


13,192,904 


111 


21,526,469 


2,305,830 


25f 


94 


1822 


304,379,691 


13,863,954 


lOf 


26,595,468 


2,697,690 


24i 


84 


1823 


301,816,254 


12,980,644 


llf 


27,378,986 


2,625,947 


23J 


84 


1824 


344,651,133 


14,444,255 


9i 


34,605,610 


3,135,396 


21| 


84 


1825 


336,466,698 


14,233,010 


104 


32,641,604 


3,206,729 


234 


llf 


1826 


267,060,534 


9,866,623 


8S 


42,179,521 


3,491,338 


19f 


6f 


1827 1 365,492,804 


12,948,035 


H 


44,878,774 


3,545,578 


18J 


6J 


1828 1 363,328,431 


12,483,249 


n 


50,506,751 


3,595,405 


171 


6f 


1829 ; 402,517,196 


12,616,247 


7f 


61,441,251 


3,976,874 


154 


5f 


1830 : 444,678,498 


14,119,770 


71 


64,645,342 


4,133,741 


154 


64 


1831 ; 421,385,303 


12,136,513 


6J 


63,821,440 


3,975,019 


144 


6 


1832 1 461,045,503 


11,500,630 


51 


75,667,150 


4,722,759 


144 


6| 


1833 496,362,096 


12,451,060 


6 


70,626,168 


4,704,024 


154 


8i 


1834 555,705,899 


14,127,352 


Si's 


76,478,468 


5,211,015 


164 


H 


1835 567,515,701 


15,181,431 


6J 


83,214,198 


5,706,589 


16t 


101 


1836 637,667,627 


17,183,167 


61 


88,191,046 


6,120,366 


161 


94 


1837 531,373,663 


12,727.989 


54 


103,455,138 


6,955,942 


164 


7 


1838 


690,077,622 


16,544:733 


51 


114,596,602 


7,431,869 


154 


7 


1839 


731,450,123 


16,378,445 


5A 


105,686,442 


6,858,193 


154 


74 


1840 


790,631,997 


16,302,220 


4H 


118,470,223 


7,101,308 


141 


6 


1841 


751,125,624 


14,985,810 


4i 


123,226,519 


7,266,968 


144 


«4 


1842 


734,098,809 


12,887,220 


4A 


137,466,892 


7,771,464 


134 


5f 


1843 


918,040,205 


15,168,464 


3H 


140,321,176 


7,193,971 


124 


4| 


1844 


1,046,670,823 


17,612,146 


m 


138,540,079 


6,988,584 


12 


44 


1845 


1,091,686,069 


18,030,608 


3il 


135,144,865 


6,963,235 


124 


4f 


1846 


1,066,460,589 


16,701,632 


3| 


160,554,673 


7,882,048 


llf 


44 


1847 


942,540,160 


16,207,103 


44 


119,489,554 


5,957,980 


114 


64 


1848 


1,096,751,823 


15,710,867 


3A 


135.831,162 


5,927,831 


101 


4i 


1849 


1,337,536,116 


20,071,046 


3A 


148,275,885 


6,704,089 


lOJ 


~H ' 


1850 


1,358,182,941 


21,873,697 


311 


124,241,100 


6,383,704 


124 


n 


1851 


1,543,161,789 


23,454,810 


3A 


131,587,577 


6.634,026 


12 


5f 


1852 


1,524,266,914 


23,223,432 


3f 


129,385,924 


6,654,655 


124 


5f 


1853 


1,594,591,659 


25,817,249 


34 


129,190,507 


6,895,653 


12i 


5f 


1854 


1,690,553,209 


23,409,700 


3A 


147,128,498 


6,691,330 


10? 


5f 


1855 


1,935,180,506 


26,047,197 


3A 


165,493,598 


7,200,395 


lOf 


5f 


1856 


2,031,282,913 


28,417,543 


3i 


181,495,805 


8,028,575 


10 


6 


1857 


1,974,283,869 


28,642,340 


3A 


176,821,338 


8,700,589 


llf 


74 


1858 


2,321,540,622 


31,957,875 


3i 


200,016,902 


9,579,479 


llf 


6i 


1859 


2,562,546,476 


37,038,538 


3A 


192,206,643 


9,458,112 


llf 


64 



* Por corrected ^gures of the later yearS; see table of exports, pp. 13, 14. 
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Cotton Cloth. 




Cotton Yarn. 




Average 














Year. 


Quantity. 


Real Value. 


Average 
Yard. 


Quantity. 


Real Value. 


Average, 
per Lb. 


Price of 

American 

Cotton. 




yds. 


£ 


d. 


lbs. 


£ 


d. 


d. 


1860 


2,776,218,427 


40,346,342 


3-48 


197,343,665 


9,870,875 




6i 


1861 


2,563,450,007 


36,124,685 


3-38 


177,848,353 


9,292,761 




8A- 


1862 


1,681,394,600 


28,562,466 


4-07 


93,225,890 


6,202,240 




m 


1863 


1,710,962,072 


37,633,535 


5-27 


74,398,264 


8,063,128 




2.3^ 


1864 


1,751,989,300 


43,917,471 


6-01 


75,677,521 


9,083,239 




27^ 


1865 


2,014,303,716 


44,876,363 


5-34 


103,533,609 


10,342,737 


•21-14 


19 


1866 


2,575,698,138 


67,903,200 


5-39 


138,804,538 


13,686,627 


15^ 


1867 


2,832,023,707 


53,128,163 


4-5 


169,095,708 


14,871,617 


lOf 


1868 


2,977,106,551 


50,265,116 


4-05 


174,262,196 


14,714,899 




10^ 


1869 


2,868,630,125 


49,922,442 


4-17 


168,841,076 


14,095,449 




12i 


1870 


3,266,998,366 


53,333,111 


3-91 


186,078,060 


14,671,135 


-| 


9if 


1871 


3,417,405,811 


53,632,734 


3-76 


193,695,156 


15,061,204 




8A 


1872 


3,537,985,311 


68,931,213 


3-99 


212,327,972 


16,697,426 


• 17-94 


lOA 


1873 


3,483,735,585 


56,483,182 


3-89 


214,778,827 


15,896,440 


9 


1874 


3,606,639,044 


55,022,646 


3-63 


220,682,919 


14,517,425 


- 


8 


1875 


3,562,462,166 


53,622,944 


3-61 


215,609,580 


13,172,860 


■■ 


71 


1876 


3,669,404,374 


50,378,173 


3-29 


232,654,627 


12,781,733 




6i 


1877 


3,837,820,850 


52,442,449 


3-28 


227,661,402 


12,192,964 


■13-06 


6^s 


1878 


3,618,665,300 


48,104,428 


3-10 


250,631,800 


13,017,366 




64 


1879 


3,724,648,800 


46,875,068 


3-02 


235,625,500 


12,106,961 


J 


6i\ 


1880 


4,494,645,000 


57,678,084 


3-08 


215,544,800 


11,901,623 


13-25 


6-94 


1881 


4,777,273,300 


•59,103,921 


2-96 


254,939,900 


13,165,053 


12-39 


6-44 


1882 


4,349,391,000 


55,442,785 


3-05 


238,264,700 


12,864,711 


1295 


6 62 


1883 


4,538,888,500 


55,534,166 


2 '93 


264,772,000 


13,509,732 


12-24 


5-75 


1884 


4,417,280,000 


51,665,623 


2-80 


270,904,600 


13,813,078 


12-23 


6 


1885 


4,374,516,500 


48,276,855 


2-64 


245,809,900 


11,865,294 


11-58 


5-62 


1886 


4,850,210,500 


50,171,672 


2-48 254,331,100 


11,487,389 


10-84 


5-12 


1887 


4,904,012,000 


51,742,362 


2-53 


251,026,000 


11,379,325 


10-87 


5-5 


1888 


5,038,307,700 


52,582,558 


2-54 


255,846,100 


11,667,489 


10-93 


5-56 


1889 


5,001,239,100 


51,388,273 


2-46 


252,435,800 


11,711,749 


11-13 


5-94 


1890 


5,124,966,000 


54,159,758 


2-53 


258,290,800 


12,341,307 


11-46 


6 


1891 


4,912,475,700 


52,431,977 


2-56 


245,258,700 


11,177,348 


10-93 


4-69 


1892 


4,873,105,800 


48,765,543 


2-40 


233,224,400 


9,693,351 


9-97 


4 18 


1893 


4,652,217,400 


47,281,642 


2-43 


206,546,300 


9,055,502 


10-52 


4-62 


1894 


5,312,362,900 


60,219,323 


2-26 


236,121,000 


9,285,646 


9-43 


3-81 


1895 


5,032,562,200 


46,759,358 


2-22 


251,989,000 


9,291,196 


8-84 


3-84 


1896 


5,218,248,600 


51,195,676 


2-35 


246,432,600 


10,044,676 


9-78 


4-34 


1*97 


4,792,268,600 


45,808,154 


2-29 


252,546,500 


9,929,786 


9-43 


3-90 


1898 


5,216,053,900 


47,910,088 


2-20 


246,663,200 


8,923,272 


8-68 


3-31 


1899 


5,438,944,200 


50,861,683 


2-24 


213,125,000 


8,058,866 


9-07 


3-56 


1900 


5,031,727,000 


52,384,839 


2-49 


158,272,900 


7,741,129 


11-73 


5-47 


1901 


5,364,600,200 


56,501,683 


2-62 


169,658,000 


7,977,032 


11-28 


4-75 


1902 


5,331,552,600 


55,215,344 


2-48 


166,360,900 


7,404,083 


1068 


4-78 


1903 


5,157,315,600 


55,267,487 


2-57 


150,758,100 


7,407,946 


11-79 


6-44 


1904 


5,591,822,000 


64,078,276 


2-75 


163,901,400 


8,956,098 


1311 


6-94 


1905 


6,196,783,900 


70,821,119 


2-74 


206,100,600 


10,818,554 


12-07 


4-93 


1906 


6,260,771,400 


75,372,268 


2-88 


207,378,000 


11,835,603 


13-69 


5-94 


1907 


6,297,707,900 


81,049,207 


3-08 


241,076,700 


16,416.971 


16-34 


6-38 


1908 


5,538,808,500 


70,231,486 


3-04 


214,762,200 


12,844,700 


14-35 


6-19 


1909 


5,722,158,100 


68,279,389 


2-86 


215,223,400 


11,822,145 


13-18 


5-50 


1910 


6,017,625,200 


78,685,438 


3 13 


191,629,100 


13,337,780 


16-70 


7-86 


1911* 


6,653,610,000 


90, .513,000 


3-26 


223,857,000 


15,665,000 


16-79 


7-84 



* From Monthly Statement. The corrected figures in the ADnual Statement for 1911 are as follows : 
6,653,672,300 | 90,512,899 | 223,834,400 | 15,663,435 
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Corrected figures of the statistical history of the cotton trade. Board 
of Trade returns 18i0-59 for quantities and values as given by the 
Manchester Guardian, December 31, 1906, from which the average cloth 
prices are worked. The years 1860-1911 (page 12) are taken from the 
oflBcial Board of Trade returns. 



Year. 


1 
Quantity, 
Cloth. 


Real Value. 


Average 


Quantity, 
Cotton Yarn. 


Real Value. 




yds. j 


£ 


d. 


lbs. 


£ 


1840 


790,631,997 ' 


16,302.221 


4-94 


118,470,223 


7,101,308 


1841 


751,125,624 


14,985,810 


4-78 


123,226,519 


7,226,968 


1842 


734,098,809 


12,887,220 


4-21 


137,466,892 


7,771,464 


1843 


918,640,205 


15,168,464 


3-96 


140,321.176 


7,193,971 


1844 


1,046,670,823 


17,612,146 


4-03 


138,540,079 


6,988,584 


' 1845 


1,091,686,069 


18,029.808 


3-96 


135,144,865 


6,963,235 


1846 


1,065,460,589 


16,701,632 


376 


161,892,750 


7,882,048 


1847 


942,540,160 


16,207,103 


412 


120,270,741 


5,967,980 


1848 


1,096,751,283 


15,710,857 


3-43 


1 3.5,831, 162 


5,927,831 


1849 


1,337,536,116 


18,794,964 


3-37 


149,502,281 


6,704,089 


; 1850 


1,358,182,941 


20,530,435 


3-62 


131,370,368 


6,383,704 


1 1851 


1,543,161,789 


22,049,202 


3-43 


143,966,106 


6,634,026 


' 1852 


1,524,256,914 


21,648,458 


3-40 


145,478,302 


6,664,655 


! 1853 


1,594,592,659 


23,901,940 


3-59 


147,539,302 


6,895,653 


' 1854 


1,692,899,122 


23,481,506 


3-33 


147,128,498 


6,691,330 


1855 


1,937,734,025 


26,123,477 


3-18 


165,493,598 


7,200,395 


1856 


2,035,274,969 


28,521,559 


3-36 


181,495,805 


8,028,675 


1857 


1,979,270,780 


28,786,646 


3-49 


176,821,338 


8,700,589 


1858 


2,324,139,085 


32,024,114 


3-30 


200,016,902 


9,679,479 


1859 


2,562,545,476 


37,038,638 


3-46 


192,206,643 


9,458,112 



TABLE SHOWING THE EXPORTS OF SEWING COTTON THREAD FROM 
1870-1911, AND LACE, HOSIERY, ETC., FROM 1891. 

(BOABD OF TbADE ReTTJENS.) 



Year. 


Quantity, Sewing 
Cotton Thread. 


Real Value. 


Average 
per lb. 


Lace, Hosiery, 
Smallwares, etc. 




lbs. 


£ 


d. 


Value £. 


1870 


7,281,131 


1,208,147 


1 




1871 


7,513,183 


1,224,969 


1 




1872 


8,043,856 


1,400,243 


}-41-19 




1873 


8,303,561 


1,469,388 






1874 


9,013,430 


1,590,309 


) 




1875 


10,403,494 


1,903,113 


' 




1876 


9,635,363 


1,763,586 






1877 


11.200,489 


1.800,996 


40-13 




1878 


12,178,800 


1,917,338 






1879 


11,704,200 


1,833,489 


J 




1880 


13,075,100 


2,073,131 


38 05 




1881 


15,471,800 


2.312,314 


35-86 




1882 


15,527,200 


2,409,101 


37-23 




1883 


14,443,400 


2,361,118 


39-23 




1884 


14,711,900 


2,477,391 


40-41 




1885 


15,044,600 


2.365,998 


37-74 




1886 


17,318,700 


2,586,766 


35-84 




1887 


20,392,000 


2,979,184 


35-06 




1888 


21,719,100 


3,180,885 


35-10 





[Continued overleaf. 
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TABLE SHOWING THE EXPORTS OF SEWING COTTON THREAD, KTG.—mitd. 





Quantity, Sewing 


Real Value. 


Average 


Lace, Hosiery, 




Cotton Thread. 


per Lb. 
37-37 


Smallwares, eto. 


1889 


17,291,000 


2,692,601 




1890 


18,075,000 


2,990,751 


39-71 




1891 


18,070,600 


3,254,193 


43-21 


4,544,086 


1892 


16,169,300 


2,867,551 


42 56 


4,632,374 


1893 


17,244,500 


3,004,935 


41-82 


4,412,790 


1894 


17,099,300 


2,934,882 


41-19 


4,124,679 


1895 


23,800,300 


3,160,556 


31-87 


4,535,354 


1896 


25,853,600 


3,219,610 


29-89 


4,894,658 


1897 


26,414,700 


3,321,847 


30-18 


4,913,632 


1898 


27,137,000 


3,412,220 


30-18 


4,655,197 


1899 


30,705,500 


3,697,389 


28-90 


4,930,070 


1900 


34,505,400 


3,932,123 


27-35 


5,692,188 


1901 


31,058,400 


3,590,989 


27-75 


5,615,909 


1902 


32,383,100 


3,628,508 


26-89 


6,210,165 


1903 


34,326,500 


4,001,214 


27-98 


6,935,084 


1904 


24,332,700 


3,411,971 


33-65 


7,428 401 


1905 


23,430,700 


3,381,922 


34-64 


7,489,390 


1906 


26,542,200 


4,026,050 


36-40 


8,344,994 


1907 


31,726,700 


4,944,499 


37-40 


9,026,415 


1908 


27,810,900 


4,342,492 


37-47 


6,776,297 * 


1909 


29,724,300 


4,726,823 


38 17 


7,572,181 


1910 


24,397,800 


4,192,824 


41-24 


8,420,623 


1911 


23,032,200 


3,978,422 


41-43 


8,448,103 



* Prior to 1908 including waste from worked cotton. 

The following is an analysis of cotton piece goods exported in million 
yards to nearest whole number since 1896 : — 







Million Yards 






















Dyed or 
















Manufactured 


Mixed 






















Piece 
Dyed. 


Woven with 


of Coloured 


Materials. 


- 


Grey. 


Bleached. 


Printed. 


Coloured 
Yarns. 


Yarns. 




1896 


2097 


1307 


1073 








741 


■658 


1897 


2043 


1241 


877 










631 


-343 


189a 


2261 


1287 


969 










709 


-121 


1899 


2164 


1356 


1069 










860 


-107 


1900 


1927 


1306 


958 










841 


•083 


1901 


2105 


1533 


910 










816 


•039 


1902 


2118 


1384 


961 










869 


•015 


1903 


1880 


1327 


1028 










923 


•005 


1904 


2034 


1528 


1037 










993 


•002 


1905 


2336 


1710 


1054 










1097 




1906 


2325 


1685 


1131 










1119 




1907 


2133 


1769 


1207 










1188 


•028 


1908 


1911 


1555 


1031 


843 


191 




•080 


1909 


2092 


1585 


1013 


805 


228 




•040 


1910 


1928 


1599 


1239 


990 


262 




* 


1911 


2127 


1864 


1287 


1101 


274 


... 


* 



* Included in cotton, jute, linen, etc., if known as such in 191U and 1911. 
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It is not unreasonable to suppose that the home trade demands for cotton 
yarns and woven goods would be increased or decreased in some definite 
proportion to the value of exported cotton goods. The year 1833 reveals a 
set-back in the exportation of spim yam, but woven cotton goods increased. 
The opening of trade with China in this year may account for the increased 
cloth exports. 

The reduction in yarn exports might easily be accounted for by the 
increased demands of the manufacturers for yam for home consumption, 
despite the higher price of American cotton, which is shown to be 8-}d. per lb. 
on the average for the year, against 6|d. per lb. for the previous year. One 
might infer that the 100,000 looms in operation at this time would tax the 
spinning industry to its utmost capacity, imtil the supply and demand 
became more equally balanced. Singularly enough, however, according to 
the Liverpool Cotton Association's list, the consumption of cotton for this 
year is 2 per cent, less than the previous year, although the American cotton 
crop was greater by 8 per cent. The reduced exported weight of yam, 
therefore, does not appear to be entirely compensated for by increased home 
trade consumption, unless the takings for other manufactures, such as 
sewing cotton thread, and lace, had been less. 

A set-back in cloth exports is shown in 1837 with cotton at the average 
price of 7d. per lb. against 9^. for the previous year and for yam exports 
in 1839. There seems every indication pointing towards increased home 
consimiption for cloth in 1837, because the consumption of cotton has 
increased by 4 per cent, above 1836. The American crop was the largest on 
record up to then. This cannot be said, however, about 1839 in regard to 
decreased yam exports, because the consumption of cotton is less than the 
previous year by 8 per cent., but the cloth exports have increased by 6 per 
cent. Although the American crop of 1839 was reduced 25 per cent, 
from 1838, there did not appear to be a great scarcity of cotton, the average 
price for the year being 7|<i. per lb. against 7d. for the previous two years 
and 9|d. for 1836. The stock of cotton in the hands of spinners in Great 
Britain and at Liverpool was far greater than any of the previous years since 
1828. 

By referring to the chart it will be seen that from 1840 onwards, with the 
exception of the cotton famine period, to the present time, by taking quanti- 
ties and the value of cloth exports at constant prices, periods of distinct pro- 
gress are shown, although some of the years included in the periods may be 
set-backs. Controversial ground is now reached as to whether, for some time, 
we have made that progress which it is generally believed should be main- 
tained if our cotton industry is to continue to be prosperous and retain its 
position as the premier exporting nation of the world. A special chapter 
therefore is devoted to this argumentative theory. 

At this stage it is interesting to note what Dr Ure says in reference to the 
cotton industry since the year 1825 : — 

"Previous to the general use of power looms, hand-loom weavers were the 
principal piurchasers of cotton yam ; but when the power loom was extensively 
introduced, the manufacturing of cloth, by its assistance, did not form a separate 
business, as in the hand-loom trade, but was carried on under the same roof with 
the spinning of cotton, the manufacturers of yam having added a power-loom 
department to that of their spinning machinery. The hand-loom weavers could 
not, of course, work against the competition of the steam looms, or if they did 
struggle to earn a scanty subsistence fiom their business, they could do so only by 
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giving a far lower price for the yarn they made use of than before ; the consequence 
was, that there were hardly any buyers of yarn in the market, and the price was 
reduced so low that the profits of the spinners of it were almost annihilated ; many 
of them were brought to bankruptcy, and, of late years, those coarse cotton spinners 
only have driven a profitable trade who have annexed power looms to their spinning 
establishments. . . . This does not prove that the cotton business in general has 
been profitless for the last few years, but simply that the mode of conducting it 
profitably has changed, and that those who have stuck to the old method of 
proceeding have suffered severely." 

" At this moment (May 1836) the demand for yarn in the foreign (chiefly German 
and Russian) markets is so brisk as to render power weaving an unprofitable 
business relatively to spinning. Such are the vicissitudes of trade ! " 

The old method, referred to above, is again the modern one. The 
varieties of yarns and "counts" as used by the present-day manufacturers 
would scarcely permit the majority of them to profitably work a cotton- 
spinning mill, if they had to depend altogether upon the demands from an 
attached weaving shed. The present tendency is for spinning and weaving 
concerns to work as independent sections of the cotton industry. Even where 
the two branches belong to one firm, the manager in each section prefers to 
have a free hand in buying or selling. With a firm making a few " sorts " 
of cloth and working on a narrow range of yarn " counts," there is some- 
thing to be said in favour of working the two sections together, but even 
then, a weaving manager does not often like to be tied, the trend of the 
markets so quickly changes. A greater advantage for adopting a system of 
this kind would appear to be where a large number of automatic weft or 
shuttle-changing looms are in use or contemplated for making a few " sorts " 
of cloth. In this case the firm's spinning mill could be specially equipped to 
produce the most economical and convenient form of warp and weft for the 
weaving department. Seldom is it easy to prevail upon the average inde- 
pendent cotton spinner to cater for the manufacturer's individual wants. 
With the prospect of keener competition both at home and abroad, and the 
difficulties often experienced in procuring labour in some departments, it is 
little wonder that the labour problems, together with improved economical 
methods of working, are once more seriously engaging the attention of both 
machinists and manufacturers. A short article dealing with this phase is 
therefore given at the end of this work. 

In the following tables are shown the various countries at different 
periods to which our goods have been exported since 1827. The years 1827- 
1860 are taken from Ure's work previously mentioned, and the later years 
from official Board of Trade returns : — 



[Tables. 
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EXPOETATIONS OF COTTON MANUFACTURES AND COTTON YARN. 







1827. 




Cotton Manufactures, 


Hosiery, 


Cotton Twist and 1 


Countries. 


entered by the Yard. 


Lace, and 
Small 
Wares. 


Yan 


1. 


^ .... DfinlaTfid 


Quantities. 


Declared 
Value. 


Quantities. 


Value. 


Declared 
Value. 




yds. 


£ 


£ 


lbs. 


£ 


Rnssia 


4,258,508 


155.932 


23,704 


12,070.675 


933,204 


Sweden 




65,569 


2,620 


820 


250,290 


18,365 


Norway 




214,400 


8,386 


1,200 


9,294 


599 


Denmark 




270,338 


8,288 


505 


265,824 


19,064 


1 Prussia 




20,543 


1,006 


626 


55,779 


4,888 


Germany 




43,675,688 


1,539,826 


205,495 


17,028,354 


1,351,508 


HoUand . 

Belgium 

Fiance 


■ ■ 


13,734,445 


550,587 


281,347 


6,295,493 


580,937 


365,100 


16,055 


7,906 


15,722 


1,580 


Portugal, Proper 




25,472,135 


733,546 


16,874 


193,456 


16,253 


„ Azores 




385,583 


11,604 


185 




... 


,, Madeira 


388,942 


12,542 


589 


13 


2 


Spain and the Balearic Islands . 


340,516 


14,546 


1,246 


21,365 


1,591 


„ Canaries .... 


638,571 


25,297 


758 


1,048 


108 


Gibraltar 


17,202,891 


593,131 


19,233 


106,262 


8,866 


Italy and the Italian Islands 


28,113,538 905,330 


27,641 


4,457,476 


267,920 


Malta. . .... 


3.275,227 


100,297 


1,344 


250,794 


13,267 


Ionian Islands .... 


105,894 


3,757 


167 


11,952 


990 


Turkey and Continental Greece t 












(exclusive of the Morea) . . |- 


11,560,172 


364,108 


570 


647,094 


39,694 


Morea and Greek Islands . . j 












Egypt (Ports on the Mediterranean) 


1,966,664 


48,715 


50 




... 


Tripoli, Barbary, and Morocco . 


183,395 


4,666 




1,600 


70 


Western Coast of Africa 


1,026,584 


41,870 


208 


50 


12 


Cape of Good Hope . 


1,748,556 


60,838 


7,105 


2,182 


289 


Cape Yerde Islands 


... 










St Helena 


44,932 


1,824 


"'l57 


112 


12 


Isle of Bourbon .... 






... 






Mauritius 


1,696,516 


67,435 


5,482 






East India Company's Territories 


36,167,952 


1,355,153 


40,993 


3,063,556 


273,990 


and Ceylon 












China 


1,581,353 


66,345 


935 


300 


25 


Sumatra and Java 


2,342,207 


87,987 


1,697 






Philippine Islands 


887,244 


36,902 


2,791 






New South Wales, Van Diemen's 


1,105,957 


41,309 


4,900 


3,813 


370 


Land, and Swan River 












New Zealand and South Sea Islands 


. 


... 


... 


... 




Ports of Siam .... 












British North American Colonies 


6,616,812 


224,467 


13,'875 


35,568 


2,200 


British West Indies . 


26,730,096 


888,661 


51,202 


7,680 


744 


Hayti 


1 4,288,244 


145,085 


2,763 


... 


... 


Cuba and other Foreign West Indies 


9,779,788 


360,300 


14,801 


... 




United States of America . 


1 52,856,809 


2,257,955 


269,075 


8,914 


i,547 


Mexico ... 


13,687,021 


507,336 


28,235 


9,460 


1,068 


Guatemala . ... 


9,174 


400 


150 






Columbia . • • • ■ 


3,987,030 


139,322 


6,472 


110 


40 


Brazil 


37,195,322 


1,119,344 


39,600 


8,961 


2,145 


States of the Rio de la Plata 


2,076,897 


69,527 


6,159 


25,208 


761 


Chile 


5,825,700 


203,722 


27,349 


13,846 


1,509 


Peru ..■••• 


2,917,056 


114,866 


14,977 


14,040 


1,501 


Islesof Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, 


683,445 


57,148 


15,366 


3,583 


459 


and Man 

T 


otal . 


365,492,804 


12,948,035 


1,144,552 


44,878,774 


3,545,578 
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EXPORT ATIONS OF COTTON MANUFACTURES AND COTTON YARN— (co»W.). 











1832. 








Cotton Manufactures, I 


Hosiery, 


Cotton Twist and 


Countries. 


entered by 


the Yard. 


Lace, and 
Small 
Wares. 


Yarn. 


Quantities. 


Declared 
Value. 


Quantities. 


Declared 
Value. 


Declared 








Value. 








yds. 


£ 


£ 


lbs. 


£ 


Russia 


3,024,369 


110,456 


12,721 


19,687,781 


1,136,787 


Sweden 




35,165 


1,306 


421 


743,747 


38,355 


Norway 




146,573 


3,924 


1,117 


13,036 


610 


Denmark 




295,668 


5,702 


360 


71,680 


2,320 


Prussia 




333 


24 


33 


26,241 


2,001 


Germany 




51,479,478 


1,162,875 


336,500 


29,969,427 


1,796,987 


Holland 
Belgium 
France 


'■'■'■'■ I 


22,432,994 


596,957 


250,086 


10,345,649 


890,423 


• 1 


826,487 


29,127 


35,869 


8,437 


1,314 


Portugal, Proper .... 


13,461,688 


286,386 


10,906 


37,230 


2,899 


„ Azores .... 


1,028,861 


20,032 


712 


28,603 


1,228 


,, Madeira 


355,166 


7,955 


582 


54 


5 


Spain and the Balearic Islands 


2,940,969 


72,076 


2,877 


10,430 


771 


„ Canaries 


377,938 


9,497 


338 


1,200 


56 


Gibraltar 


11,888,333 


281,024 


13,241 


96,922 


7,040 


Italy and the Italian Islands 


47,695,264 


1,115,839 


41,874 


7,641,928 


381,948 


Malta 


1,328,070 


35,084 


970 


205,450 


10,382 


Ionian Islands .... 


785,007 


16,261 


682 


55,666 


3,048 




24,206,969 


632,394 


1,046 


1,361,913 


69,440 


(exclusive of the Morea) 












Morea and Greek Islands 


116,748 


4,631 




1,200 


50 


Egypt(Ports on the Mediterranean) 


2,559,930 


55,950 


'" 66 


199,280 


19,319 


Tripoli, Barbary, and Morocco 


7,090 


205 


2 






Western Coast of Africa 


3,878,034 


97,542 


364 


1,070 


169 


Cape of Good Hope 


3,464,586 


93,710 


6,065 


1,356 


126 


Cape Verde Islands 












St Helena . . . . 


53,368 


'ii434 


"lis 


' 169 


12 


Isle of Bourbon . 












Mauritius 


2,365,555 


68,973 


3,"925 


'2,600 


"'l26 


East India Company's Territories ^ 












and Ceylon [• 


51,833,913 


1,311,773 


18,697 


4,316,646 


302,379 


China j 












Sumatra and Java 


2,671,698 


85,046 


503 


102,600 


6,920 


Philippine Islands 


2,106,177 


72,666 






... 


New South Wales, Van Diemen's 


1,744,606 


58,836 


7,905 


9,411 


509 


Land, and Swan River 












New Zealand and South Sea Islands 


3,200 


100 


45 






Ports of Siam 




... 








British North American Colonies 


16,166,875 


411,230 


30,606 


260,699 


8,633 


British West Indies 


25,631,940 


628,920 


30,040 


4,973 


485 


Hayti 


11,563,084 


321,224 


13,767 


262 


20 


Cuba and other Foreign West Indies 


15,802,809 


373,839 


10,590 


500 


50 


United States of America 


31,508,744 


1,049,375 


193,109 


82,104 


5,045 


Mexico ... 


3,425,301 


101,062 


5,608 


467,323 


29,537 


Guatemala . . . . 








... 




Columbia . ... 


7,87'7,984 


183,746 


'5,'676 


100 


""■ 8 


BrazU 


60,577,822 


1,280,061 


33,028 


11,460 


1,676 


States of the Rio de la Plata 


17,256,8.38 


391,591 


33,344 






Chile 


13,861,434 


368,920 


32,047 


"i,7oo 


'"16O 


Peru 


3,468,734 


113,724 


16,918 


640 


80 




789,711 


39,053 


22,245 


8,880 


1,841 


and Man 


Total 


461,045,503 


11,500,630 


1,175,00C 


76,667,150 


4,722,759 



RETROSPECTIVE. 
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EXPORTATIONS OF COTTON MANUFACTURES AND COTTON YAKS— {amid.). 





1837. 






Hosiery 








Cotton Manufactures, 


Lace, and 


Cotton Twist and 


Countries. 


entered by 


the Yard. 


Small- 
wares. 


Yam. 




Quantities. 


Declared 
Value. 


Declared 
Value. 


Quantities. 


Declared 
Value. 




yds. 


£ 


£ 


lbs. 


£ 


Russia 


1,126,539 


47,793 


9,106 


24,108,593 


1,612,956 


Sweden 


111,491 


3,567 


708 


734,336 


55,060 


Norway 


512,443 


14,045 


1,682 


197,700 


10,474 


Denmark 


117,561 


2,399 


88 


57,470 


2,870 


Prussia 








4,924 


502 


Germany .... 


43,17i,229 


1,008,149 


162^263 


34,272,607 


2,177,823 


Holland .... 


27,970,822 


663,848 


50,205 


15,993,072 


1,386,388 


Belgium .... 


2,863,499 


104,799 


102,233 


67,395 


8,752 


France .... 


2,439,677 


59,212 


93,768 


94,707 


31,364 


Portugal and Islands . 


34,157,154 


689,452 


22,990 


342,460 


24,476 


Spain and Cananes . 


1,264,882 


32,738 


1,145 


2,045 


123 


Gibraltar .... 


26,638,013 


686,144 


17,271 


225,939 


14,729 


Italy and Italian Isles 


42,607,471 


1,008,796 


40,910 


8,775,028 


477,882 


Malta 


1,670,805 


39,002 


2,208 


176,260 


9,729 


Ionian Islands . 


2,338,946 


46,269 


790 


297,980 


14,303 


Morea and Greek Islands . 


76,848 


2,920 


33 


1,800 


100 


Turkey .... 


33,160,235 


770,668 


2,297 


3,527,538 


180,225 


Syria and Palestine . 


5,140 


330 






... 


Egypt .... 


6,253,140 


130,232 


"349 


660,700 


41,372 


Barbary States . 


3,181,589 


46,444 


407 


• ■■ 




Western Coast of Africa. . 


4,973,412 


135,323 


391 


2,982 


'"395 


Cape Colony 


5,430,879 


135,050 


9,389 


9,314 


899 


St Helena and Ascension . 


24,142 


660 


19 






Mauritius .... 


5,291,497 


151,951 


7,749 


10,400 


'"468 


East Indies and Ceylon 


64,213,633 


1,528,249 


30,444 


8,478,021 


602,293 


Eastern Archipelago . 


8,573,148 


242,582 


5,931 


127,620 


7,858 


Philippine Isles . 


1,086,791 


27,770 


1,115 






China .... 


10,964,423 


272,375 


1,012 


1,873,965 


103,908 


Australia and New Zealand 


2,610,673 


81,450 


15,809 


13,625 


781 


British North America 


14,270,749 


383,393 


39,068 


260,732 


14,307 


British West Indies . 


37,693,944 


883,029 


43,812 


55,549 


4,487 


Hayti .... 


2,859,360 


81,691 


2,751 






Foreign West Indies . 


18,765,205 


441,889 


11,608 


"6,250 


"309 


United States 


17,481,855 


594,822 


117,572 


219,712 


13,359 


Mexico 


6,940,966 


199,456 


13,339 


2,654,867 


144,489 


Columbia 


4,111,717 


90r«66 


4,085 


1-88,283 


12,488 


Brazil 


48,767,618 


987,450 


26,987 


560 


48 


River Plate 


20,183,454 


445,291 


18,818 


5,734 


364 


Chile .... 


17,182,524 


390,759 


18,217 




... 


Peru 


9,297,125 


253,817 


' 14,300 


... 




Channel Islands 
Total . 


933,064 


43,309 


21,323 


7,255 


'"376 


531,373,663 


12,727,989 


912,192 


103,455,138 


6,955,942 
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BUYERS AND SELLERS IN THE COTTON TRADE. 



EXPORTATIONS OF CO 


ITON MANUFACTURES AND COTTON YAH^ -{contd.). 




Cotton Manufactures, 


Hosiery, 
Lace, and 


Cotton Twist and 


Countries. 


entered by 


the Yard. 


Small- 
Wares. 


Yar 


n. 


Quantities. 


Declared 
Value. 


Declared 
Value. 


Quantities. 


Declared 
Value. 




yds. 


£ 


£ 


lbs. 


£ 


Russia .... 


1,524,543 


36,345 


7,346 


21,825,427 


1,266,172 


Sweden . 


215,774 


5,481 


1,335 


1,913,683 


124,199 


Norway .... 


1,614,491 


26,231 


1,667 


632,776 


30,964 


Denmark 


200,894 


3,766 


92 


242,979 


8,418 


Prussia .... 


4,499 


104 


4 


119,757 


5,226 


Germany 


41,785,680 


757,771 


184,314 


49,034,747 


2,842,628 


Holland. 


24,691,083 


475,465 


70,282 


20,792,001 


1,609,460 


Belgium .... 


2,699,240 


78,302 


91,380 


100,154 


9,440 


France .... 


4,135,712 


72,578 


131,136 


182,194 


45,682 


Portugal Proper 


33,846,232 


568,324 


11,476 


442,235 


20,868 


,, Azores 


1,246,002 


24,166 


582 


15,770 


661 


„ Madeira . 


632,284 


9,821 


535 


424 


34 


Spain and Balearic Isles . 


100,369 


2,673 


1,234 


1,713 


144 


,, Canaries 


1,623,587 


30,051 


1,629 


1,687 


66 


Gibraltar 


34,506,881 


633,817 


18,744 


88,122 


4,944 


Italy and Italian Isles 


53,404,161 


901,954 


28,371 


12,322,580 


480,658 


Malta .... 


8,594,315 


127,570 


2,996 


725,056 


27,270 


Ionian Islands 


2,737,352 


41,339 


431 


396,320 


17,336 


Morea and Greek Isles . 


26,120 


552 


>t • 


720 


35 


Turkey .... 


55,121,685 


901,264 


1,587 


6,959,355 


319,590 


Syria and Palestine 


14,471,488 


240,678 


376 


2,646,440 


123,174 


Egypt .... 


7,564,339 


124,877 


1,211 


328,402 


15,529 


Barbary States 


1,337,619 


22,940 


36 


... 




Western Coast of Africa . 


12,014,239 


220,564 


450 


1,802 


'"272 


Cape of Good Hope 


4,273,784 


79,575 


7,357 


1,875 


130 


Cape Verde Islands 


76,942 


1,250 








St Helena 


53,501 


1,114 


'" 74 






Mauritius 


4,339,274 


79,887 


4,584 


'" 300 


19 


East Indies and Ceylon . 


155,506,914 


2,480,031 


35,366 


12,050,839 


546,075 


Eastern Islands 


. 7,888,594 


194,173 


8,711 


252,600 


12,632 


Philippine Isles 


1,751,743 


39,360 


1,997 


800 


120 


China .... 


27,618,839 


468,539 


1,810 


5,774,796 


245,966 


Australia 


2,907,493 


69,312 


20,712 


6,935 


478 


New Zealand . 


72,672 


1,791 


305 




.•• 


British North America . 


22,547,436 


435,511 


49,979 


467,576 


14,902 


British West Indies 


37,705,644 


613,632 


42,549 


32,866 


2,298 


Hayti .... 


3,804,846 


78,936 


2,704 






Foreign West Indies 


16,890,892 


283,596 


19,639 


"i,180 


"103 


United States . 


12,855,879 


358,573 


125,811 


39,930 


2,892 


Texas .... 


68,326 


1,452 


431 






Mexico 


6,529,448 


147,143 


12,186 


48,440 


'2^931 


Guatemala 








' 




Columbia 


7,766,593 


128,641 


5,342 


19,220 


"939 


Brazil .... 


44,881,584 


786,572 


32,958 




... 


River Plate States . 


21,875,638 


374,451 


36,435 


' 2,240 


60 


Chile .... 


30,845,461 


555,002 


22,706 






Peru .... 


18,905,254 


354,265 


19,636 






Channel Islands 
Total . 


1,133,463 


47,781 
12,887,220 


12,158 


"2,962 


" 150 


734,098,809 


1,020,664 


137,466,892 


7,771,464 



HETROSPECTIVE. 
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EXPOETATIONS OF COTTON UfANUFAOTUEES AND COTTON YARN— (eon/d.). 




Cotton Manufactures, 


1B4/. 

Hosiery, 
Lace, and 


Cotton Twist and 


Countries. 


entered by the Yard. 


SmaU 


Yam. 








Wares. 

Declared 

Value. 

£ 






Quantities. 


Declared 
Value. 


Quantities. 


Declared 

Value. 

£ 




yds. 


£ 


lbs. 


Bnssia, Northern Ports . 


1,274,436 


31,155 


12,567 


12,788,354 


746,222 


„ Black Sea Ports . 


•266,676 


4,119 


578 


65,400 


2,660 


Sweden 


146,088 


3,475 


2,017 


2,012,507 


69,455 


Ncrway . 




1,.334,207 


21,660 


1,657 


660,538 


23,969 


Denmark 




563,034 


8,540 


338 


1,005,574 


33,206 


Prossia . 


. 


5,239 


175 


335 


407,608 


16,643 


Hanover . 




45,647 


1,249 


172 


2,356,968 


116,496 


Hanse Towns 




40,572,043 


699,198 


177,536 


37,014,425 


1,976,855 


Holland . 




20,819,981 


370,640 


60,388 


16,351,339 


967,472 


Belgium . 




1,947,208 


50,082 


69,340 


3,416,471 


177,496 


Channel Islands 


1,753,068 


63,708 


6,076 


5,196 


222 


France 


2,003,898 


41,887 


58,370 


63,172 


19,018 


Portugal Proper 


38,962,057 


537,646 


11,559 


1,028,793 


39,025 


„ Azores 


1,682,759 


21,722 


388 


19,670 


958 


Madeira . 


770,984 


11,666 


626 


624 


44 


Spain and Balearic Isles . 


145,596 


4,404 


933 


20,354 


1,258 


,, Canaries 


943,586 


16,858 


964 


1,686 


54 


Gibraltar .... 


17,045,060 


259,609 


12,869 


121,566 


4,862 


Italy and Italian Isles 


37,698,090 


635,125 


39,778 


11,193,072 


387,207 


Malta and Gozo 


4,112,109 


56,877 


5,877 


374.800 


12,306 


Ionian Islands 


4,271,130 


76,731 


1,761 


802,755 


28,776 


Kingdom of Oieece . 


7,208,568 


118,799 


1,035 


686,256 


25,323 


Turkey 


93,234,975 


1,688,056 


11,755 


3,584,708 


148,207 


Wallachia and Moldavia . 


5,267,319 


76,144 


1,083 


2,612,000 


86,378 


Syria and Palestine 


14,735,054 


317,915 


400 


1,678,772 


72,881 


Egypt 


16,716,513 


257,895 


9,594 


395,613 


15,540 


Barbary States 


975,740 


9,387 


... 


2,800 


80 


West Coast of Africa 


12.495,665 


228,149 


537 


4,404 


654 


Cape of Good Hope 


11,818,184 


184,473 


8,402 


12,373 


647 


East Coast of Africa 


535,305 


7,246 




... 


... 


Cape Vcide Islands . 


176,496 


2,570 


5 






Ascension and St Helena . 


103,606 


1,775 


152 


... 




Mauritius .... 


4,167,130 


68,020 


2,885 






Persia 


4,000 


110 




... 




British India .... 


149,414,176 


2,394,215 


39,867 


15,688,997 


744I453 


Eastern Archipelago 


15,720,115 


331,938 


4,092 


827,504 


37,612 


China 


60.515,124 


846,842 


1,972 


4,104,040 


164,264 


Australia and South Sea Islands 


7,298,139 


161,802 


31,189 


16,075 


512 


British North America . 


29,988,946 


519,729 


64,154 


693,450 


22.713 


British West Indies and Guiana 


27,467,043 


422,365 


27,671 


5,318 


279 


British Honduras . 


8,179,204 


113,757 


4,055 


100,180 


6,553 


Foreign West Indies 


23,993,653 


381,141 


54,898 


4,650 


274 


Hayti 


5,355,012 


103,021 


3,051 


... 




United States . 


105,42.3,188 


2,305,103 


325,993 


57,327 


'4,098 


Mexico 


2,018,588 


47,528 


2,832 


8,000 


408 


Central America 


3,434,799 


53,168 


1,646 


29,882 


2,030 


New Granada .... 


5,803,089 


91,107 


3,841 


11,767 


525 


Venezuela and Ecuador . 


6,908,772 


104,709 


6,019 


200 


9 


Brazil 


84,908,405 


1,431,461 


44,601 


28,428 


1,27? 


Uruguay 


12,366,041 


212,769 


13,471 


5,040 


145 


Buenos Ayres .... 


2,028,311 


331,218 


2,068 




... 


Chile 


29,951,374 


477,661 


20,022 


'" 785 


28 


Bolivia 


910,550 


12,527 


351 


... 




Peru . . . . 


16,819,107 


283,544 


16,152 


2,400 


' 70 


Falkland Islands . 


300 


20 


16 






Bussian North America . 


234,773 


3,413 


204 


... 




OJQ Rin 1AA 


1R on"? in? 


1 lAQ 1JO 


lan 970 TA-i 


f; 01^7 aan 
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BUYERS AND SELLERS IN THE COTTON TRADE. 



EXPORTATIONS OF COTTON MANUFACTURES AND COTTON YARN- 


[contd. ). 

1 




Cotton Manufactures, 


1852. 

Hosiery, 
Lace, and 


Cotton Twist and 


Coun tries. 


entered by the Yard. 


Small 


Yarn. 








Wares. 






Quantities. 


Declared 
Value. 


Declared 
Value. 


Quantities. 


Declared 
Value. 




yds. 


£ 


£ 


lbs. 


£ 


Russia, Northern Ports . 


1,501,011 


33,141 


15,020 


2,382,125 


126,572 


,, Southern Ports . 


796,783 


12,430 


150 


210,000 


6,837 


Sweden ... 


344,993 


6,629 


2,437 


1,065,529 


36,269 


Norway 


1,095,354 


20,804 


1,664 


368,920 


15,458 


Denmark 


2,735,853 


37,903 


2,054 


1,768,586 


60,754 


Prussia 


6,044 


52 


89 


498,926 


18,737 


Hanover .... 


329,468 


6,119 


110 


2,841,251 


140,016 


Hanse Towns . 


41,539,214 


709,612 


204,791 


39,651,461 


1,959,703 


Holland ... 


27,776,866 


479,189 


76,106 


25,948,240 


1,486,893 


Belgium .... 


1,572,860 


39,824 


44,245 


1,151,603 


67,787 


Channel Islands 




998,260 


27,813 


3,423 


5,334 


356 


France . 




3,808,149 


89,139 


41,686 


141,668 


56,391 


Portugal Proper 




47,670,875 


588,699 


11,188 


935,411 


36,992 


, , Azores 




2,687,165 


42,801 


• 971 


44,205 


1,446 


, , Madeira . 




936,832 


13,988 


600 


660 


36 


Spain and Balearic Isles . 




3,761,454 


99,636 


6,627 


269,775 


9,421 


, , Canaries 




1,657,920 


21,899 


973 


3,722 


151 


Gibraltar 




23,913,836 


326,360 


16,215 


268,198 


13,320 


Italy and Italian Isles 




69,617,064 


999,008 


76,976 


19,832,632 


717,607 


Malta and Gozo 




9,000,118 


103,731 


3,070 


653,528 


22,078 


Ionian Islands 




6,401,371 


79,754 


849 


690,166 


27,755 


Greece . 




6,904,395 


109,891 


342 


729,190 


17,716 


Turkey . 




110,278,325 


1,570,619 


9,406 


5,251,256 


199,668 


Wallachia and Moldavia 




7,973,247 


110,638 


846 


3,34.3,382 


117,756 


Syria and Palestine . 


32,098,272 


427,242 


85 


2,525,270 


57,937 


Egypt ... 


33,470,200 


428,864 


9,246 


860,995 


33,217 


Barbary States 


6,595,707 


87,148 


446 


38,512 


1,286 


West Coast of Africa 


14,212,537 


217,604 


637 


1,575 


233 


South African Colonies . 


15,738,811 


265,129 


10,541 


6,126 


349 


Cape Verde Islands . 


192,497 


2,480 




*•• 


• •■ 


Ascension and St Helena 


46,791 


1,362 


■" 72 






Mauritius and Aden 


5,716,047 


84,196 


1,923 


46,500 


'i',6i3 


India 


352,637,240 


4,242,272 


46,102 


24,802,091 


1,070,068 


Eastern Islands 


37,362,646 


550,996 


6,553 


1,273,885 


43,566 


China " 


119,168,851 


1,388,466 


739 


3,170,992 


118,648 


Hong Kong .... 


21,753,214 


260,727 


1,892 


3,467,660 


134,859 


Australia and South Sea Islands 


13,033,667 


276,261 


70,960 


197,408 


7,476 


British North America . 


25,119,492 


405,152 


41,812 


575,805 


22,890 


British West Indies and British 


27,767,610 


379,874 


26,490 


4,056 


182 


Guiana 












British Honduras . 


4,570,030 


60,508 


4,142 


15,840 


1,321 


Foreign West Indies 


38,146,168 


532,906 


66,465 


17,990 


1,328 


Hayti . . . 


6,582,117 


127,758 


4,210 


... 




United States . 




106,605,712 


2,029,618 


546,029 


168,429 


7,233 


California ■ 




4,389,021 


91,839 


6,156 


3,200 


250 


Mexico . 




8,315,908 


166,201 


10,713 


2,540 


154 


Central America 




11,133,778 


163,908 


8,349 


133,457 


9,152 


New Granada . 




21,015,739 


306,623 


10,382 


3,376 


354 


Venezuela 




8,420,334 


123,693 


8,496 


10,086 


650 


Ecuador . 




67,880 


1,200 


156 


>.. 




Brazil 




124,177,785 


1,831,163 


60,211 


3,652 


"l91 


Uruguay . 




18,679,057 


279,624 


17,811 


14,075 


543 


Buenos Ayres . 




26,072,963 


409,517 


28,403 


28,952 


1,440 


Chile . 




38,092,631 


632,734 


36,504 


50,090 


2,072 


Bolivia . 














Peru 




29,953,154 


443,861 


29,568 


72 


4 


Falkland Islands 

Total . 




6,708 


161 


44 
1,574,974 






1,524,256,914 


21,648,458 


145,478,302 


6,664,655 



RETROSPECTIVE. 
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EXPORT ATIONS OF COTTON MANUFACTURES AND COTTON YARN— (eojiW.)- 





1856. 




1 


Hosiery, 








Cotton Manufactures, I 


TAce, and 


Cotton Twist and 


Coontries. 


entered by 1 


the Yard. 


Small 


Yam. 








Wares. 






Qoantities. 


Declared 
Value. 


Declared 
Value. 


Quantities. 


Declared 
Value. 




yds. 


£ 


£. 


lbs. 


f 


Rnssia, Northern ] 


Ports 719,088 


17,255 


1,311 


3,859,008 


215,226 


Sweden 


1,060,600 


21,694 




2,868,494 


101,163 


Norway 


2,648,884 


48,142 


... 


634,900 


27,404 


Denmark 


2,322,880 


38,871 


5,647 


2,647,157 


102.843 




... 


... 


■ ■■ 


308,139 


12.743 


Hanover 


2,442,963 


50,719 


12,895 


3,406,610 


172,417 


Hanse Towns 


38,563,178 


1,050,335 


62,409 


49,278,282 


2,378,842 


Holland 


34,785,223 


575,780 


49,750 


31,926,453 


1,731,487 


Belgitun 


2,158,949 


52.261 


51,837 


1,736,857 


93,441 


Channel Islands 


550,410 


16,423 


... 






France. 


9,460,879 


149,933 


32,117 


126,306 


24796 


Portogal and Isles 


51,715,280 


631,589 


10,390 


684.067 


28,736 


Spain and Canarie 


s 6,660,106 


160,362 


4,275 


96.015 


7,438 


Gibraltar 


32,996,950 


429,289 


19,648 


366,762 


12,616 


Sardinia 


17.578,973 


251.484 


9,042 


1.366,739 


51,862 


Tnscany 


18,231,000 


246,693 


25,587 


4,636,897 


135,466 


Papal States 


6.296,930 


92,445 




3,532,473 


104,818 


Two Sicilies . 


18,507,169 


284,641 


5^608 


10,270,048 


329,621 


Austrian Territori 


es . 21,082,352 


272,353 


7,885 


8,038,964 


246,298 


Malta . 


11,937,938 


142,285 


1,984 


715,965 


22,510 


Ionian Isles . 


12.371,283 


156,905 


... 


2,142,503 


66,307 


Greece. 


8,235,724 


132,469 


... 


489,989 


19,208 


Turkey 


184,963.064 


2,614,656 


21,223 


12.402,444 


422,046 


WaUachiaandMo 


IdaTia 2,721,997 


36,302 




1,159,468 


40,586 


Syria and Palestii 


e 40.718,019 


681,640 




3,609,821 


105,957 


Egypt. 


50,625,140 


614,990 


11,286 


1,147,048 


36,860 


Barbary States 


7,096,691 


94.909 




... 




West Coast of A fr 


ica . 29.904,663 


462.489 








Sonth African Col 


onies 17,630,616 


312,838 


17,'427 




... 


Manritins 


10,572,324 


144.553 


5,547 


... 




British India 


477,950,239 


5,451,418 


57,508 


25,244,086 


1,175,785 


Eastern Islands 


70,597,841 


998,736 


18,921 


658,645 


32,532 


China and Hong ] 


Cong. 112,657.384 


1,330,453 




5,775,620 


210,294 


Australia and Sou 


thSea 27.713,829 


675,536 


101,'774 






Islands 












Biilash North Am 


erica 32,681,479 


536,968 


30,019 


460,020 


18,703 


British West Indi 


es . 29,193,166 


381,517 


19,955 






British Honduras 


11,144.984 


136,355 


408 


... 




Cuba 


16,743,660 


272,660 


47,915 




... 


Foreign West Ind 


es . 27,586,441 


344,302 


17.477 




... 


Hayti . 


. - 5,436,654 


94.990 


4,214 






United States 


207,288,756 


3.771.. "508 


640,084 


355,137 


20^903 


Mexico 


33,040,491 


571,048 


25,066 


348,536 


14.793 


Central America 


16,131,872 


193.412 


4,531 


317,457 


12.434 


New Granada 


25,439,629 


329.867 


6,38a 






YenezneU . 


13,723,766 


191,680 


11,169 




■ ■■ 


Brazil . 


154,490,646 


2,086,346 


67,650 




... 


Uruguay . 


12,352.070 


177,591 


6,308 






Buenos Ayres 


27,330,141 


381,203 


27,124 




... 


Chile . 


37,211,068 


541,323 


37,745 


114,376 


9.516 


Peru . 


26,968,473 


420,497 


29,732 




... 


Other Countries 
Total . 


4,927,904 
. 2,035,274,969 


98,542 


77,761 


772,519 


43,025 
8,028,575 


28,621,669 


1,682,607 


181,495,805 
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BUYERS AND SELLERS IN THE COTTON TRADE. 



EXPORTS OF COTTON MANUFACTURED GOODS AND COTTON YARN. 





Quantities. 


Declared Value. 


Principal Articles. 




















1859. 


1860. 


1859. 


1860. 


To- 


yds. 


yds. 


£ 


£ 


/Hanse Towns 


62,224,025 


65,657,003 


1,072,152 


1.191,703 




Holland . 


33,650,923 


36,305,282 


614,095 


656,129 




Portugal, Azores 


43,678,296 


62,849,018 


602,487 


834,183 




and Madeira 












Turkey 


152,296,919 


184,598,633 


2,329,352 


2,789,954 




Syria and Palestin 


e 34,367,020 


41,788,177 


436,731 


494,723 




Egypt 


64,944,642 


85,599,612 


792,642 


1,045,988 


Cottons, 

Calicoes, 

Cambrics, 

Muslins, { 

Fustians, 

and Mixed 

Stuffs. 


United States 


225,147,055 


226,657,090 


3,994,711 


3,848,750 


Foreign W. Indie 


s 54,514,612 


67,288,268 


868,052 


1,062,965 


Brazil . 


108,457,536 


156,151,431 


1,644,050 


2,300,101 


Buenos Ayres 


23,806,727 


52,762,979 


377,549 


825,251 


ChUe . 


51,364,823 


69,050,673 


724,157 


981,263 


Peru . 


25,187,884 


53,719,341 


363,369 


764,315 


China and HoUj 
Kong 


; 194,335,633 


222,963,784 


2,755,093 


3,157,359 




Java . 


55,196,740 


69,804,636 


828,771 


1,057,617 




Gibraltar 


19,606,215 


41,481,048 


301,686 


581,782 




British N. Amerio 


I 34,048,920 


37,371.574 


565,766 


614,783 




West Indies . 


34,208,592 


43,662,838 


480,713 


608,213 




East Indies . 


968,016,350 


825,085,237 


12,043,443 


10,518,094 




Australia 


32,297,915 


22,463,596 


691,262 


519,548 




Other Countries 


346,094,566 


410,190,085 


5,554,046 


6,490,098 


Total 
Cotton lace and patent net 


2,563,445,393 


2,775,450,905 


37,040,127 


40,342,819 






397,333 


344,156 


value 


doz. pairs. 


doz. pairs. 






Cotton stockings . 


907,630 


1,056,793 


261,129 


313,135 


Cotton counterpanes and smal 


1 




382,268 


397,423 


wares (except stockings) 










value 


lbs. 


lbs. 






Cotton thread for sewing 
Cotton Yarn to — 


5,449,134 


6,266,722 


664,845 


740,876 


lbs. 


lbs. 


£ 


£ 


Russia .... 


3,413,650 


3,148,704 


201,968 


206,460 


Prussia . 




3,914,838 


12,959,213 


179,543 


630,742 


HansQ Towns 




37,927,874 


39,903,969 


1,854,954 


1,978,025 


Holland 




34,476,477 


36,891,041 


1,858,522 


2,023,234 


Belgium 




965,000 


566,993 


54,289 


40,552 


Naples and Sicily . 




7,578,818 


8,935,971 


299,738 


354,873 


Austrian Territories 




3,323,329 


4,347,491 


137,957 


189,764 


Turkey . 




17,360,533 


19,625,845 


567,245 


738,984 


British East Indies 




44,006,352 


30,723,214 


2,546,414 


1,814,304 


Other Countries 




39,374,645 


40,262,506 


1,765,074 


1,898,135 


T 


5tal 




192,341,516 


197,364,947 


9,465,704 


9,875,073 



KETROSPECTIVi:. 
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TOTAL EXPORTS OF COTTOK PIECE GOODS OF ALL KINDS TO EACH COr>"TBY. 
(From " Trade and Navigation Betnms.") 



1870. 



1880. 



Conntries. 



< Qoaotity 
in 

1000 Tda. 



Value. 



QoanUtj i 
in I 
1000 Yds. 



Eunark . 

nnany . 

Dand . I 

igium . . . ; 

mce . . . ' 

iteeriand .... 

rtngal, Azores, and Madeira 



strian Territories and 

LUBtiia-HimgaiT 

fkey 

rpt 

[Btia . ... 

itJcoo . . 

:«gn West Coast Africa . 
reign West Indies 

•ax 

teh Pomessions in India . 
tchSastlndjes . 

■a 

ilippine Islands and Guam 
n . . . 
ma and Hong Kong 
lan .... 
ited States of America 

tn 

f& and St Domingo 

zico .... 

itral America 

mnbia and Panama 

lemela 

ited States at Columbia 

pobllc of Cofanniiia 

n 

le . . 

LZU . 

iguay ... 

[entine Bepnblic and 

onfedeiatioB 

tisb West Africa 

tash South Africa 

tish India: : 

ia Bombay . j 

„ Uadras . 

„ Bengal 

„ Bormah . 

lite Settlements 

Ion 

itralia 

itoalaaia 

r Zealand . 

ada 

lish West India Islands . 

>i3h Gniana 

er Countries 

raltar 

Ita . . . 

:ish North America . 

iiah West India Islands 

id Guiana 

ash Possessions in South 

frica 



Total 



63,146 1,333,843 

26,779 , 640,202 

.-I -- j 

31,011 1 756,871 



65,021 
65,133 



16,868 

256,061 
376,879 



i 



981,653 
1,185,468 



4,532,338) 
5,350,125 ' 



18,663 ) 347,757 
85,362 j 1,388,008 



37,090 635,816 
30,468 520,100 



396,975 
35,741 
105,792 



6,183,016 

571,545 

2,674,697 



35,774 564,512 



79,446 

3^987 
68,404 
147,964 
11,695 
41,055 



3«,020 
616,056 



1.295,686 

561,098 
1,078,202 
2,652,505 

219,647 



1,800,188 

535,069 

8,305,381 



97,157 i 1,493,589 
30.S80 530,057 
27,965 , 681,152 



160,253 2,921,886 
20,785 369,430 



16,290 

43,230' 

41,292 



231,685 
887,765 
692,092 



15.8^ 375,218 



3,266,998 53,348,205 



43,406 
43,377 

56,330 

69,591 
60,632 
33,751 

5,710 

384.082 
144,125 



%,986 
77,897 



71,371 
51,437 



Value. 



1890. 



1900. 



778,929 
711,122 

1,103,639 

815,110 
881,471 
475,874 

79,033 

5,328,384 
1,758,086 



423,565 
1,188,285 



1,036,749 
706,614 



447,728 ' 5.266,530 
61,371 i 887,253 
77,9U j 1,749,238 



35,008 495,2I6'4 



46,498 607,119 

eVeio s»,327 1 

69,083 855,891 i 

233.111 3,247,615 

Sg,996 576,468 , 

61,674 888,030 > 



551,578 5,981,16-2 

76,950 927,383 

1,041,783 11,134,064 

115V476 1,310,225 
26,944 347,582 
65,674 1,350,300 



298,234 
25,193 
29,019 
38,088 
46,492 


4,206,614 
343,362 
347,817 
665,669 
641,961 


24,715 


470,398 


4,495,645 


57,678,084 



Quantity 


£ 


Quantity 


in 
1000 Yds. 


Value. 


in 
1000 Yds. 


31,821 
49,331 
58,001 
30,666 


518,810 
689,683 
845,410 
533,891 j 


56,011 
53,252 
69,860 
25,790 


54,575 
55,940 
34,009 


566,651 
759,917 
400,515 


38,694 

9,544 

28,213 


6,728 


87,808 


13,491 



356,611 
140,342 
15,092 
48,041 
56,369 



3,716,267 

1,275,350 

156,044 

515,^9 I 

667,874; 



110,490 I 1,097,913 
28,948 j 315,214 
99,927 1,049,277 



46,217 

570,297 
63,309 
58,812 



39,789 
41,413 

4oV%4 
62,126 

34,431 
61,852 
212,640 
34,027 
64,737 

42,487 



790,020 

125,544 

1,105,454 

1SU2M 
17,944 



126,958 
9,928 
17,354 
24,065 
63,007 

33,716 



5,124,966 



496,535, 

6,0si9,024 
707,236! 
1,299,200 I 



429,583 
417,853 ] 
1 
4W,585, 
610,698 I 

381,351; 
8-»,312 I 
2,502,580 
427,851 ' 
816,047 

505,542 



7,209,3M 
1,262,857 
9,809,102 

1,431,626 
206,221 

1,888,477 



1,518,282 
107,885 
183,286 
404,517 
704,533 

551,910 



54,159,758 



190.451 
726 
48,538 
69,811 
S4,(M8 
30,445 

194,311 

80,278 

454,295 

119,458 

67,325 



38,346 

58,888 

42V695 

25.252 
271627 
98,026 

104,937 
30,602 

131,286 

88,874 
13,508 

578,802 

120,828 

1,178,180 

116,116 
24,662 

177,406 

46,277 



153,332 
3,815 
4,065 

42,°e93 



5,031,727 



Valoi 



858,2 

729,7 

1,211,2 

420,0 

401,3 
149,1 
295,2 

503 

2,959,8 
1,805,4 
8,6 
437,8 
818,1 
761,6 
329,6 

l,9re,9 

716,0 

o,im,T 
1,598,3 
1,698,5: 



401,2! 
485,1^ 

350,81 

i77,i; 

301,51 
998,2; 

1,196,2! 
344,a 

1,561,8! 

877,4! 



4,727,9^ 
l,158,a 
9,748,6! 

1,2()9,3« 
283,9! 

2,755,71 



l,7SO,7( 
38,7] 
16,24 



52,381,83 



fote.— Where no quantities or values are shown opposite the country, they will be included in " Other Countries " 
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BUYERS AND SELLERS IN THE COTTON TRADE. 



TOTAL EXPORTS OF COTTON YARN AND TWIST TO BACH COUNTRY. 
(From "Trade and Navigation Returns.") 





18T0. 


1880. 


1890. 


1900. 


Countries. 


Quantity 


£ 


Quantity 


£ 


Quantity 


£ 


Quantity 


£ 




in 
1000 T.hfl. 


Value. 


in 
1000 Lbs. 


Value. 


in 
lOOC Lbs.. 


Value. 


in 
1000 Lbs. 


Value. 


Russia 


2,789 


247,636 


10,207 


603,046 


3,490 


247,390 


872 


94,941 


Sweden . . \ 
Norway . J 










4,980 


199,168 


3,344 
.2,224 


127,449 
80,880 


Denniarlc 










6,286 


186,582 


3,688 


122,568 


Germany 


30,472 


2,843,471 


28,621 


1,673,648 


33,657 


1,771,454 


28,346 


1,762,873 


Holland . 


41,086 


3,800,823 


30,641 


1,699,112 


34,673 


1,708,164 


26,423 


982,822 


Belgium . 






6,862 


416,290 


16,840 


806,794 


4,490 


246,619 


France 


1,701 


191,606 


4,964 


441,314 


10,639 


606,568 


8,948 


289,229 


Italy 


14,S5S 


866,719 


10,630 


496,765 


3,680 


186,400 


161 


12,428 


Spain .... 


















Austrian Territories 


3,706 


224,842 


1,986 


93,229 


3,860 


208,262 




. 


Austria-Hungary 




_ • • 










2,643 


118,402 


Greece . 


















Bulgaria . 


















Roumania 






2,385 


97,686 


7,922 


319,287 


3,430 


115,773 


Turkey 


16,984 


983,162 


9,341 


446,914 


28,278 


1,123,469 


10,679 


392,831 


Egypt . 


10,614 


796,422 


2,942 


141,708 


6,366 


208,266 


4,687 


164,837 


China and Hong Kong . 


11,630 


701,778 


19,614 


864,366 


14,769 


557,924 


2,269 


84,606 


Japan .... 


9,472 


696,621 


26,912 


1,130,607 


23,100 


983,295 


11,279 


698,625 


British India : 


















via Bombay 


4,849 


370,384 


12,451 


751,082 


18,347 


904,710 


7,223 


293,489 


„ Madras . 


6,947 


462,149 


12,089 


733,720 


13,880 


737,621 


10,662 


604,806 


„ Bengal . 


16,227 


1,220,460 


19,667 


1,348,070 


17,607* 


921,449 


14,379 


686,648 


Straits Settlements 


2,913 


216,164 


2,889 


164,757 


2,631 


126,639 


1,437 


66,012 


Ceylon .... 


300 


30,874 


114 


8,830 


176 


9,131 


76 


8,771 


Other Countries 


13,622 


1,129,346 


14,697 


793,690 


10,430 


528,944 


16,820 


901,626 


Total 


186,078 


14,671,136 


216,546 


11,901,623 


258,291 


12,341,307 


168,273 


7,74,1291 



* With Burmah. 



RETROSPECTIVE. 
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BXPOKTS OF TAENS AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 

(QUANTITIBS AND VALDB, 1909-11.) 





Quantities. 


Value. 




1909. 


1910. 


1911. 


1909. 


1910. 


1911. 


iton Waste from worked Cotton 
I every description 


lbs. 
90,194,300 


lbs. 
87,042,400 


lbs. 
97,632,500 


1,044,261 


£ 
1,234,643 


£ 
1,462,16 


To— 
^ Russia 


1,754,500 


1,543,000 


3,965,000 


147,527 


168,467 


360,82 


Sweden . 


1,221,800 


1,211,400 


1,234,200 


63,762 


79,187 


76,26 


Norway 


1,580,600 


1,606,300 


1,872,600 


68,874 


85,144 


96,12 


Denmark 


1,316,300 


828,500 


874,100 


62,414 


42,083 


47,11 




41,908,100 


49,709,300 


54,332,800 


2,973,538 


4,454,595 


6,151,4C 


Netherlands 


43,470,600 


38,693,700 


42,626,900 


1,628,921 


1,754,344 


l,944,ig 


Belgium 


5,614,700 


4,049,600 


4,123,800 


330,646 


312,710 


290,98 


France 


6,141,200 


4,870,600 


4,281,600 


521,136 


523,813 


493,69 


Austria-Hungary 


6,542,900 


5,041,500 


6,392,600 


380,667 


454,636 


481,06 


Bulgaria 


4,967.000 


2,614,100 


3,497,800 


197,128 


119,029 


169,46 


Boamania . 


8,767,300 


6,403,600 


10,027,500 


357,423 


307,883 


471,23 


Turkey 


8,372,700 


3,842,200 


6,249,700 


303,607 


171,337 


229,39 


Egypt ... 


2,146,200 


1,571,700 


1,307,800 


79,902 


74,000 


69,68 


Dutch East Indies . 


288,000 


362,800 


681,900 


11,056 


15,092 


28.28 


China (including Hong Eong) 


4,219,800 


522,200 


2,909,000 


156,810 


28,562 


139,90 


United States of America 


6,350,400 


6,225,600 


6,400,800 


627,936 


612,646 


706,68 


Argentine Republic . 


1,852,400 


2,212,700 


1,366,400 


66,091 


99,618 


63,57 


British India vid : 














Bombay vid Karachi 
„ „ Other Forts 

Total to Bombay . 

Madras 


I 12,329,600 


( 239,900 
1 6,130,000 


564,200 
8,847,800 


■ 587,365 


( 11,885 
( 323,573 


27,76 
606,6« 


12,329,600 


5,369,900 


9,412,000 


687,366 


336,458 


634,41 


4,303,800 


4,636,600 


6,176,300 


222,030 


288,034 


317,01 


Bengal (including Eastern 
Bengal and Assam) 


4,721,700 


3,233,700 


4,776,800 


221,920 


190,207 


283,30 


Bormah 


143,000 


57,500 


167,600 


5,466 


2,762 


101,13 


*Straite Settlements 


376,200 


318,000 


366,100 


14,877 


16,844 


19,4! 


Canada 


1,027,800 


1,412,200 


1,718,900 


60,529 


104,023 


135,31 


Other Countries 
Total 


14,624,300 


15,239,400 


17,962,800 


847,801 


1,072,043 


l,.341,2a 


181,969,800 


160,476,100 


188,623,900 


9,927,316 


11,312,417 


13,460,78 



' Including Federated Malay States and Labuan. 



BUYERS AND SELLERS IN THE COTTON TRADE. 



EXPORTS OF YAKNS AND TEXTILE VXBRICS— (continued). 





Quantities. 


Value. 




1909. 


1910. 


1911. 


1909. 


1910. 


1911. 


To— 


lbs. 


lbs. 


lbs. 


£ 


■ £ 


£ 


isBia ... 


113,900 


96,400 


100,800 


11,236 


10,477 


10,468 


eden 


41,900 


31,900 


41,800 


2,433 


2,288 


2,949 


irway ... 


177,900 


139,600 


106, inu 


8,263 


7,976 


6,057 


nniark 


645,600 


387,900 


312,900 


21,606 


19,669 


18,121 


rmany 


66,200 


134,700 


218,400 


6,168 


15,957 


21,874 


itherlands 


611,800 


626,200 


617,400 


26,710 


32,687 


31,302 


Igium .... 


35,600 


42,900 


43,400 


2,496 


3,182 


2,768 


%nce .... 


369,000 


284,100 


286,000 


75,822 


66,827 


61,716 


Jtria-Hungary 


276,800 


213,400 


353,400 


19,348 


19,802 


30,828 


Igaria . ■ . 


1,924,600 


1,370,700 


1,685,900 


84,912 


70,161 


88,078 


umania ... 


255,300 


298,100 


288,400 


13,013 


17,618 


19,426 


rkey . . . . 


4,713,100 


4,110,000 


3,888,800 


219,901 


211,987 


207,266 


ypt 


1,076,600 


996,400 


1,126,600 


48,109 


50,597 


58,667 


tcti East Indies . 


367,200 


286,800 


415,200 


19,165 


16,298 


24,756 


ina (including Hong Kong) . 


222,200 


230,000 


181,000 


11,642 


16,364 


10,410 


Ited States of America 


798,800 


602,400 


431,200 


91,671 


79,126 


55,110 


gentine Republic . 


133,900 


129,600 


116,300 


7,105 


9,688 


7,952 


Ltish India, vid ; 














Bombay, via Karachi . 
,, „ Other Ports . 


{■ 5,511,000 


( 634,700 
( 2,984,700 


1,238,600 
4,052,100 


[ 330,740 


f 36,378 
\ 212,234 


71,914 
276,353 


Total to Bombay . 


5,511,000 


3,619,400 


6,290,700 


330,740 


247,612 


347,267 


Madras .... 


3,362,600 


4,054,600 


6,152,600 


186,374 


245,006 


309,939 


Bengal (including Eastern 


3,732,000 


3,119,600 


4,217,800 


196,777 


186,889 


247,983 


Bengal and Assam) 














Burmah .... 


1,929,600 


2,487,100 


2,214,200 


128,716 


166,913 


147,975 


aits Settlements . 


1,034,600 


1,086,600 


896,600 


67,898 


82,272 


63,472 


aada 


608,100 


1,382,700 


697,600 


43,663 


137,540 


69,628 


ler Countries 


6,466,500 


5,426,200 


6,652,700 


283,183 


320,748 


382,272 


Total . 


33,263,600 


31,153,000 


35,233,700 


1,894,829 


2,026,363 


2,213,968 


To— 
^sia 


1,868,400 


1,639,400 


4,065,800 


158,763 


178,944 


371,279 


eden 


1,263,700 


1,243,300 


1,276,000 


66,195 


81,475 


79,218 


rway 


1,768,400 


1,746.900 


1,978,700 


77,127 


93,119 


102,181 


umark 


1,860,800 


1,2161400 


1,187,000 


78,920 


61,752 


63,234 


rmany . ... 


41,974,300 


49,844,000 


54,651,200 


2,978,706 


4,470,652 


6,173,076 


therlands 


44,082,400 


39,318,900 


43,244,300 


1,666,631 


1,786,981 


1,975,499 


[gium 


5,660,300 


4,092,500 


4,167,200 


333,141 


315,892 


293,743 


mce 


5,610,200 


5,164,700 


4,566,600 


696,958 


580,640 


646,411 


Btria-Hungary 


5,819,700 


6,264,900 


5,746,900 


399,905 


474,338 


511,886 


Igaria 


6,891,600 


3,984,800 


6,083,700 


282,040 


189,180 


257,530 


amania. 


9,022,600 


6,701,700 


10,315,900 


370,436 


326,401 


490,658 


*ey 


13,086,800 


7,952,200 


9,138,600 


623,608 


383,324 


436,664 


rpt 


3,222,700 


2,667,100 


2,434,400 


128,011 


124,597 


118,350 


tch East Indies . 


655,200 


648,600 


997,100 


30,221 


31,390 


63,044 


na (including Hong Eong) . 


4,472,000 


752,200 


3,090,000 


168,452 


43,916 


160,317 


ited States of America 


7,149,200 


6,828,000 


5,832,000 


719,607 


691,772 


761,794 


'entine Republic . 


1,986,300 


2,342,200 


1,481,700 


73,196 


109,206 


71,624 


tish India vUt : 














Bombay, vid Karachi . 
„ „ Other Ports . 


} 17,840,600 


/ 874,600 
\ 8,114,700 


1,802,800 
12,899,900 


}■ 918,105 


f 47,263 
I 635,807 


99,671 
782,014 


Total to Bombay . 


17,840,600 


8,989,300 


14,702,700 


918,105 


683,070 


881,685 


Madras .... 


7,658,400 


8,691,200 


10,328,900 


407,404 


633,404 


626,963 


Bengal (Including Eastern 

Bengal and Assam) 
Burmah 


8,463,700 


6,353,200 


8,994,600 


418,697 


378,096 


631,290 


2,072,600 


2,644,600 


2,381,800 


134,181 


189,675 


168,108 


lits Settlements . 


1,410,800 


1,403,600 


1,261,600 


72,776 


99,116 


82,945 


lada 


1,636,900 


2,794,900 


2,416,500 


104,182 


241,563 


204,847 


er Countries 


19,979,800 


20,666,600 


24,615,600 


1,130,984 


1,392,791 


1,723,508 


Total . 


216,223,400 


191,629,100 


223,857,600 


11,822,145 


13,337,780 


16,664,739 



Including Federated Malay States and Labuan. 



EETROSPECTIVK. 
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EXPORTS OF YARNS AND TEXTILE FABIlICS-<<!On(im(e(i). 





Quantities. 


Value. 




1909. 


1910. 


1911. 


1909. 


1910. 


1911. 


To- 


yds. 


yds. 


yds. 


S. 


£ 


& 


( Denmark . . . . 


3,565,000 


2,472,600 


4,374,800 


33,443 


25,973 


46,2 


Germany . 


38,297,600 


40,406,100 


42,516,700 


583,743 


712,069 


835,2' 


Netherlands 


28,283,600 


28,588,900 


34,367,400 


287,176 


340,220 


434,2! 


Belgium .... 


19,341,200 


17,473,900 


8,161,500 


288,723 


286,201 


134,8! 


France 


1,325,600 


1,874,200 


1,690,400 


29,078 


44,261 


39,7! 


Switzeriaud .... 


63,047,200 


68,705,800 


79,438,000 


990,587 


1,214,684 


1,488,7! 


Portugal, Azores, and Madeira 


6,211,600 


12,596,300 


6,140,800 


67,271 


122,848 


69,7; 


Italy 


2,980,200 


2,461,000 


2,392,400 


47,084 


44,763 


48,3! 


Greece 


7,005,500 


5,771,600 


6,106,000 


76,019 


71,404 


78,2! 


Roumania . 


2,096,400 


1,532,400 


1,506,500 


22,226 


17,046 


17,9; 


Turkey 


102,876,100 


89,397,100 


99,888,700 


996,070 


931,722 


1,076,1; 


Egypt ... 


72,829,500 


86,661,100 


76,837,600 


600,869 


710,685 


696,2. 


Morocco . 


1,853,100 


1,150,1U0 


1,322,300 


18,568 


12,079 


16, 31 


Foreign West Africa 


6,933,000 


5,054,900 


4,403,400 


64,338 


53,324 


47,61 


Persia 


3,532,900 


3,229,100 


1,699,500 


36,364 


35,908 


21,1: 


Dutch East Indies . 


35,376,600 


33,786,900 


42,862,800 


334,396 


350,715 


470,4! 


Philippine Islands and Guam . 


1,038,300 


440,400 


232,300 


11,043 


4,960 


2,9( 


Siam 


816,800 


796,800 


633,000 


6,944 


6,834 


7,0( 


China (including Hong Kong) . 


232,020,200 


177,720,000 


265,661,300 


2,358,779 


2,178,647 


3,182,1! 


Japan 


60,662,700 


55,756,300 


46,902,200 


613,971 


608,863 


560,li 


United States of America 


6,313,400 


6,103,500 


5,808,900 


105,130 


113,146 


140,8' 


Cuba 


2,368,000 


1,446,700 


666,800 


17,115 


12,603 


6,4( 


Hayti and St Domingo . 


1,646,900 


1,876,100 


1,797,900 


13,688 


19,010 


18,8i 


Mexico 


112,200 


391,200 


41,000 


1,469 


3,357 


4S 


Central America 


5,803,900 


5,600,000 


7,776,600 


37,332 


39,697 


61,4! 


Colombia and Panama 


3,331,600 


3,748,200 


3,393,800 


25,973 


33,712 


31,1! 


Venezuela. .... 


1,343,700 


1,440,500 


1,674,700 


10,298 


11,184 


13,lf 


- Peru . ... 


1,353,600 


1,009,800 


774,800 


13,376 


10,803 


8,1S 


Chile . .... 


17,929,200 


11,144,000 


13,552,500 


163,424 


127,781 


143,0^ 


Brazil 


832,600 


2,705,800 


5,394,700 


13,492 


36,877 


60,9( 


Uruguay 


4,157,200 


4,546,000 


4,686,000 


42,724 


61,254 


56,2( 


Argentine Republic . 


20,341,200 


16,336,200 


18,773,000 


200,698 


192,072 


232,7£ 


British West Africa . 


9,004,900 


9,662,500 


8,109,900 


101,860 


114,174 


94,63 


„ South Africa 


4,322,500 


4,869,000 


4,496,300 


64,975 


80,267 


77,08 


„ India via : 














Bombay, viA Karachi . 
„ „ Other Ports . 

Madras 


j- 210,284,400 


/ 25,830,400 
\ 190,808,800 


43,239,100 
180,093,800 


} 1,873,564 


( 240,247 
\ 1,780,691 


446,41 
1,909,91 


210,284,400 


216,639,200 


223,332,900 


1,873,554 


2,020,938 


2,366,35 


62,274,200 


61,582,400 


75,337,400 


656,747 


592,371 


922,73 


Bengal (including Eastern 


913,093,600 


812,453,100 


895,653,400 


7,966,627 


7,669,380 


9,103,61 


Bengal and Assam) 














Burmah ... 


13,948,300 


12,280,200 


16,506,600 


142,918 


138,882 


198,66 


•Straits Settlements . 


34,441,600 


33,182,900 


29,494,900 


311,061 


335,567 


314,22 


Ceylon 


6,513,900 


2,663,100 


6,209,000 


71,868 


30,470 


83,49 


Australia . 


16,616,800 


19,918,000 


19,804,700 


294,972 


343,182 


362,08 


New Zealand . 


11,824,200 


11,087,600 


10,149,600 


118,913 


121,426 


103 41 


Canada 


7,337,800 


6,678,600 


5,776,200 


101,124 


106,410 


103,28 


British West India Islands 


3,726,300 


3,667,400 


4,664,500 


37,480 


38,239 


48 61 


(including Bahamas) and 














British Guiana 














Other Countries 
Total . 


44,127,100 


52,325,600 


46,761,800 


455,128 


665,461 


544,21 


2,091,929,800 


1,927,912,900 


2,127,467,200 


20,187,529 


20,678,739 


24,355,67 



* Including Federated Malay States and labuan. 
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BUYERS AND SELLERS IN THE COTTON TRADE. 



EXPORTS OF YARNS AND TEXTILE FABRICS— (contmwd). 







Quantities. 


Value. 




1909. 


1910. 


1911. 


1909. 


1910. 


1911. 


To— 


yds. 


yds. 


yds. 


£ 


£ 


£ 


( Denmark . ... 


9,886,600 


8,384,400 


9,066,800 


129,682 


115,790 


129,94 




Germany 


12,867,400 


16,639,400 


14,222,600 


226,160 


294,896 


306,6C 




Netherlands 


10,464,200 


8,613,100 


8,073,700 


148,160 


136,098 


13l,ie 




Belgium 


7,832,900 


6,881,300 


6,647,600 


138,613 


130,426 


104,9C 




France . ... 


3,431,400 


2,868,600 


3,298,900 


46,612 


44,719 


63,26 




Switzerland .... 


318,600 


460,600 


606,600 


7,693 


10,366 


13,47 




Portugal, Azores, and Madeira 


14,642,000 


17,806,600 


19,163,200 


148,700 


210,010 


233,12 




Italy ; 


1,999,700 


2,141,900 


1,341,300 


36,604 


41,830 


29,00 




Greece . ... 


6,096,700 


5,874,600 


6,634,600 


77,161 


77,692 


83,97 




Roumania . 


8,228,500 


.5,071,600 


6,786,100 


101,939 


68,646 


96,2e 




Turkey . ... 


107,803,000 


115,618,900 


124,326,000 


1,041,891 


1,188,636 


1,846,86 




Egypt 


100,047,400 


88,729,200 


118,604,400 


1,107,361 


1,043,665 


1,424,91 




Morocco .... 


64,073,000 


49,196,700 


63,614,400 


660,266 


633,660 


726,93 




Foreign West Africa 


21,844,800 


27,400,400 


22,802,500 


247,609 


357.643 


304.27 




Persia ... 


6,812,700 


10,139,100 


9,648,900 


66,263 


120,349 


123,28 




Dutch East Indies . 


47,716,700 


44,013,200 


66,643,800 


561,616 


575,665 


913,27 




Philippine Islands and Guam . 


13,837,200 


12,967,600 


9,290,100 


177,086 


186,113 


136,31 




Siam 


3,492,200 


4,506,900 


6,908,200 


48,274 


63,841 


90,77 




China (including Hong Kong) . 


213,987,100 


120,685,300 


222,827,900 


2,601,846 


1,666,249 


3,199,90 




Japan 


19,729,000 


13,911,300 


19,306,000 


237,389 


182,876 


271,28 




United States ol America 


28,466,600 


17,618,300 


16,478,700 


670,312 


483,695 


465,88 




Cuba 


32,224,700 


17,686,100 


18,751,300 


282,607 


174,962 


204,44 




Hayti and Bt Domingo 


4,444,100 


4,322,300 


6,169,900 


46,807 


63,274 


63,14 




Mexico ..... 


8,371,600 


9,400,900 


7,987,200 


100,096 


127,497 


111,41 




Central America 


13,640,800 


10,018,300 


16,462,100 


123,996 


98,674 


180,49 




Colombia and Panama . 


16,330,300 


19,697,100 


16,199,700 


162,986 


211,947 


186,16 




Venezuela 


10,372,800 


18,722,700 


21,883,100 


90,663 


171,713 


201,66 


- 


Peru . 


6,842,800 


4,679,600 


4,862,700 


74,783 


62,044 


67,31 




Chile . . ... 


31,423,600 


26,341,800 


23,614,900 


366,061 


342,786 


323,78 




Brazil 


22,376,800 


36,683,800 


35,786,800 


278,668 


606,757 


625,67 




Uruguay . 


8,793,800 


9,894,000 


9,840,700 


121,620 


166,816 


161,37 




Argentine Republic . 


48,978,900 


46,373,000 


46,478,700 


717,978 


764,174 


766,16 




British West Africa . 


22,582,800 


28,010,300 


31,026,600 


272,897 


363,957 


413,22 




„ South Africa 
„ India, m6> : 
Bombay, viA Karachi . 
,, „ Other Porta . 

Total to Bombay . 

Madras 


14,962,600 


16,741,800 


16,010,300 


246,862 


283,628 


269,08 




1 230,127,800 


/ 136,433,700 
1, 191,882,100 


166,211,700 
197,990,900 


} 2,146,761 


/ 1,252,234 
\ 1,882,775 


1,682,82 
2,206,09 




230,127,800 


327,316,800 


353,202,600 " 


2,146,751 


3,136,009 


3,788,91 




18,968,900 


21,720,500 


26,125,600 


229,703 


300,146 


373,96 




Bengal (including Eastern 

Bengal and Assam) 
Biirmah 


161,668,000 


188,096,600 


. 203,860,100 


1,630,367 


1,867,429 


2,221,64 




31,492,900 


26,634,500 


42,070,200 


384,006 


362,122 


670,70 




*Straits Settlements . 


34,901,700 


30,146,900 


36,049,800 


413,667 


416,127 


498,46 




Ceylon ... 


8,330,600 


8,634,900 


10,941,600 


103,382 


119,882 


155,70 




Australia . 


61,467,600 


66,033,200 


56,211,100 


874,193 


1,016,992 


1,049,43 




New Zealand 


9,982,300 


11,161,600 


12 635,400 


180,968 


215,663 


220,92 




Canada 


26,162,000 


29,781,700 


24,833,400 


396,339 


438,609 


426,76 




British West India Islands 


17,875,700 


14,319,300 


17,644,700 


195,170 


170,082 


208,97 




(including Bahamas) and 
















British Guiana 
















Other Countries 
Total 


60,411,900 


61,260,200 


77,011,600 


697,605 


• 777,633 


1,002,42 




1,684,988,000 


1,598,674,600 


1,864,377,100 


18,404,749 


19,698,353 


24,171,0S 



Including Federated Malay States and Labuan. 



RETROSPECTIVE. 
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EXPORTS OF YARNS AND TEXTILE FABRICS— (continued). 



To— 
( Denmark . ... 

Germany ... 
Netherlands 

Belgium 

France 

Switzerland .... 
Portugal, Azores, and Madeira 
Italy . . 
Greece 

Roumania 

Turkey 

Egypt 

Morocco 

Foreign West Africa 

Persia . . . . 

Dutch East Indies . 

Philippine Islands and Guam . 

Siam 

China (including Hong Eong) . 

Japan 

United States of America 

Cuba 

Hayti and St Domingo . 

Mexico 

Central America 
Colombia and Panama . 
Venezuela . , . . 
Pern . ... 

ChQe 

Brazil 

Uruguay 

Argentine Republic 
British West Africa . 

„ South Africa 

„ India vu2 ; 
Bombay, vi& Karachi . 
,, „ Other Forts . 

Total to Bombay . 

Madras 

Bengal (including Eastern 

Bengal and Assam) 
Burmah 
^Straits Settlements . 
Ceylon 

Australia .... 
New Zealand . 
Canada .... 
British West India Islands 
(including Bahamas) and 
British Guiana 
Other Countries 

Total 



Quantities. 



1909. 



yds. 
137,200 

2,002,900 
160,700 
627,900 
126,600 
36,900 
92,600 
391,800 
82,500 
474,300 

3,497,300 

1,698,600 

218,600 

971,200 

52,100 

1,574,900 
457,600 
102,800 
751,600 
196,000 
27,900 
149,800 
81,200 
469,600 
421,000 
304,600 
249,900 
295,800 
339,700 
537,300 
160,200 
975,700 

2,200,100 

1,277,300 

3,763,600 



3,763,600 



58,000 
1,702,400 

478,500 
310,100 
541,700 
452,400 
117,400 
561,700 
100,400 



4,300,200 



33,530,600 



1910. 



yds. 
306,500 

4,505,000 
292,000 
442,100 
234,100 
40,000 
131,100 
580,800 
74,600 
182,200 

3,694,500 

1,998,100 
329,700 

1,305,000 
117,600 

1,359.200 
978,700 
29,000 
634,000 
121,100 
46,000 
127,200 
233,300 
627,800 
331,300 
297,300 
254,500 
391,400 
496,300 
976,400 
251,200 
822,800 

1,636,700 

1,164,600 

624,100 
6,621,600 



7,245,700 



460,600 
2,112,600 

546,600 
871,600 
1,652,500 
647,700 
195,100 
454,900 
127,100 



3,481,400 



42,707,900 



1911. 



yds. 
421,800 

5,487,900 
306,800 
325,400 
206,100 
186,200 
131,500 
699,600 
207,900 
505,900 

4,994,000 

2,891,000 
386,200 

1,142,400 
241,300 

2,667,900 
532,700 
198,400 

1,128,200 
179,200 
4,700 
183,000 
89,600 
497,700 
435,200 
180,000 
282,000 
431,200 
759,000 

1,305,700 
380,400 

1,074,500 

1,230,300 
946,100 

1,204,200 
6,469,700 



7,663,900 



142,500 
1,578,300 

803,800 
636,000 
680,700 
300,700 
68,100 
457,400 
122,200 



2,892,600 



45,763,900 



Value. 



1909. 



£ 

2,776 

37,166 

2,342 

8,671 

2,651 

610 

1,499 

6,626 

788 

6,762 

44,910 

26,641 

,2,698 

16,966 

754 

18,368 

8,800 

1,461 

6,922 

3,206 

705 

2,681 

1,441 

7,878 

5,332 

3,616 

3,091 

4,071 

6,693 

6,914 

2,888 

14,449 

33,658 

24,920 

39,425 



39,426 



645 
17,232 

5,385 
6,639 
6,185 
10,830 
2,930 
9,448 
1,590 



71,735 



487,684 



1910. 



£ 
5,960 

77,415 
3,704 
6,604 
4,812 
890 
2,226 

10,666 
1,097 
3,004 

47,638 

28,271 
2,837 

22,314 
1,707 

18,662 

21,086 
346 
6,266 
1,991 
1,001 
2,663 
3,426 

10,040 
4,189 
3,768 
3,191 
4,636 
8,166 

13,913 
4,891 

14,097 

24,293 

26,264 

10,945 
77,115 



5,818 
25,044 

6,800 
17,866 
22,820 
12,449 
4,744 
7,281 
2,249 



56,176 



£ 
6,730 

93,116 
3,846 
6,496 
4,661 
3,174 
3,086 

11,960 
2,840 
7,599 

64,443 

37,019 
3,241 

21,759 
3,528 

31,640 
9,395 
3,446 

13,033 
3,511 
147 
3,548 
1,781 
8,878 
6,907 
2,655 
4,005 
6,935 

10,911 

18,481 
6,934 

18,677 

19,818 

18,463 

23,189 
83,952 



107,141 



12,652 
11,930 
8,072 
6,.^84 
1,752 
7,466 
2,063 



49,267 



641,316 I 688,545 



* Including Federated Malay States and Labuan. 
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BUYERS AND SELLERS IN THE COTTON TRADE. 



EXPORTS OF YARNS AND TEXTILE FABRICS— (conKnued). 





To— 


Quantities. 


Value. 


1909. 


1910. 


1911. 


1909. 


1910. 


1911. 


yds. 


yds. 


yds. 


£ 


£ 


£ 




Denmark . 


2,066,300 


1,778,600 


2,234,700 


36,060 


33,840 


42,360 




Germany . 


5,026,300 


6,656,600 


9,429,600 


103,166 


132,276 


193,978 




Netherlands 


6,206,000 


6,921,700 


3,963,000 


103,132 


100,367 


70,266 




Belgium . ... 


6,407,800 


6,838,600 


6,945,300 


122,368 


139,796 


147,153 




France 


1,743,600 


2,052,400 


2,469,300 


32,767 


42,635 


69,976 




Switzerland .... 


949,600 


846,100 


742,200 


18,364 


16,804 


16,814 




Portugal, Azores, and Madeira 


946,800 


1,206,700 


1,227,100 


18,986 


23,276 


22,947 




Italy 


2,768,800 


2,630,400 


3,328,200 


60,929 


61,142 


84,224 




Greece ... 


6,864,300 


6,684,300 


6,130,100 


76,879 


91,108 


76,820 




Roumania 


10,104,700 


11,795,400 


15,61)9,200 


122,985 


146,930 


209,683 




Turkey . ... 


118,081,300 


121,032,600 


143,669,800 


1,297,198 


1,374,868 


1,594,467 




Egypt 


69,776,800 


69,074,300 


76,086,900 


840,256 


1,003,667 


1,149,216 




Morocco . . ... 


7,007,900 


4,783,100 


6,020,000 


68,106 


49,406 


49,330 




Foreign West Africa 


14,682,900 


29,636,400 


31,480,200 


238,878 


502,170 


663,199 




Persia ... 


11,766,600 


22,683,700 


28,418,600 


113,072 


219,042 


281,742 




Dutch East Indies . 


82,998,700 


73,396,600 


92,618,600 


829,959 


804,443 


1,033,792 




Philippine Islands and Guam . 


10,169,200 


12,399,700 


6,407,700 


118,865 


161,968 


88,379 




Slam 


2,064,100 


3,403,100 


3,724,000 


26,872 


46,666 


50,795 


in 


China (including Hong Kong) 


19,456,800 


82,971,100 


30,646,200 


230,074 


448,984 


396,922 


■£ 


Japan 


14,126,100 


11,462,300 


8,124,900 


200,900 


172,785 


125,673 


CO 


United States of America 


3,737,400 


4,688,500 


3,873,300 


110,159 


133,236 


120,616 


u 


Cuba 


14,662,200 


12,138,100 


17,131,800 


123,138 


108,898 


145,257 


JS 


Hayti and St Domingo . 


2,669,600 


3,188,200 


3,097,300 


29,223 


38,796 


40,619 


o 


Mexico 


2,628,900 


2,768,500 


2,226,300 


36,766 


41,688 


36,224 




Central America 


10,260,300 


8,004,200 


14,868,900 


85,169 


77,137 


149,682 


■g 


Colombia and Panama 


16,124,000 


22,492,200 


18,090,100 


143,334 


216,603 


174,089 




Venezuela .... 


6,126,400 


13,677,700 


19,333,300 


63,966 


123,965 


170,365 


•E ■ 


Peru . . 


8,636,600 


11,007,800 


9,687,700 


99,139 


136,047 


119,709 


f^ 


Chile . . . . 


13,269,200 


24,043,600 


21,532,000 


163,347 


297,141 


271,758 


m 


Brazil 


26,629,700 


39,012,400 


37,646,800 


321,766 


613,975 


498,814 


■a 
° 


Uruguay .... 


7,093,400 


10,224,300 


8,955,300 


83,882 


124,932 


118,782 




Argentine Republic . 


46,109,500 


48,852,800 


42,963,800 


670,248 


666,107 


596,668 


O 


British West Africa . 


36,763,200 


60,661,600 


41,774,700 


686,642 


871,077 


804,634 


S 


,, South Africa 


22,985,700 


26,418,400 


22,469,500 


302,226 


348,996 


321,979 


.£ 


,, India vid : . . . 














A4 


Bombay, via Karachi . 
., ,, Other Ports 

Total to Bombay . 

Madras 


1 148,289,900 


( 77,376,700 
1 148,469,400 


71,218,600 
148,411,300 


1 1,692,547 


/ 839,667 
\ 1,671,613 


761,661 
1,785,396 


148,289,900 


226,846,100 


219,629,800 


1,592,647 


2,611,180 


2,546,967 


22,428,500 


28,308,300 


33,393,600 


276,970 


362,648 


469,167 




Beugal (including Eastern 


55,314,100 


70,628,300 


76,407,400 


603,268 


828,683 


916,838 




Bengal and Assam) 
















Burmah 


20,386,200 


22,411,000 


27,913,500 


269,503 


311,078 


401,717 




'Straits Settlements . 


17,865,400 


17,800,000 


15,142,700 


211,819 


240,069 


206,500 




Ceylon 


6,636,200 


9,250,200 


7,372,400 


67,656 


124,192 


103,735 




Australia . . 


37,646,400 


37,683,600 


38,869,200 


627,384 


669,313 


711,995 




New Zealand .... 


6,864,900 


6,461,300 


7,084,100 


126,799 


122,520 


136,036 




Canada 


21,566,400 


27,686,900 


21,889,600 


328,610 


423,295 


366,866 




British West India Islands 


11,908,300 


9,663,800 


12,047,000 


126,806 


107,776 


131,837 




(including Bahamas) and 
















British Guiana. « 
















Other Countries 
Total . 


33,397,700 


37,799,300 


41,383,000 


434,103 


618,099 


689,626 


979,368,600 


1,196,445,700 


1,240,927,600 


12,023,034 


16,479,492 


16,387,766 



* Including Federated Malay States and Labuan. 



RETEOSPECTIVE. 
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EXPORTS OF YARNS AND TEXTILE FABRICS-<co»tmKe(i). 



IB 
J3 



§^ 



To— 
Denmark .... 
Germany .... 
Netherlands 
Belgium 
France 

Switzerland . . . _ 
Portugal, Azores, and Madeira 
Italy .... 
Greece 

Roumania .... 
Turkey 
Egypt 
Morocco . 
Foreign West Africa 
Persia 

Dutch East Indies 
Philippine Islands and Guam 

Siam 

China (including Hong Kong) 
Japan .... 
United States of America 

Cuba 

Hayti and St Domingo . 

Mexico 

Central America 

Columbia and Panama 

"Venezuela . 

Peru . 

Chile .... 

Brazil 

Uruguay .... 

Argentine Republic . 

British West Africa . 

,, South Africa 

,, India, vid . 
Bombay, vid Karachi . 
„ „ Other Ports 

Total to Bombay . 

Madras 

Bengal (including Eastern 

Bengal and Assam) 
Burmah . . . . 
*StraitB Settlements 

Ceylon 

Australia . . . . . 
New Zealand . . . . 

Canada 

British West India Islands 
(inclnding Bahamas) and 
British Guiana 
Other Countries 

Total . 



Quantities. 



1909. 



yds. 

6,416,900 

12,272,500 

12,008,400 

9,879,000 

7,865,800 

1,521,000 

2,814,700 

4,269,700 

5,661,200 

6,629,200 

60,348,000 

30,636,900 

4,633,200 

18,936,900 

2,531,800 

31,127,800 

5,870,800 

2,754,300 

101,989,400 

18,939,200 

23,603,200 

12,601,000 

2,557,200 

2,709,900 

7,771,000 

5,396,100 

3,663,200 

6,368,400 

13,320,300 

28,784,000 

8,096,600 

42,931,100 

15,262,100 

24,317,500 

I 76,802,200 



76,802,200 



1910. 



yds. 

5,939,800 

14,454,900 

11,765,200 

11,498,000 

8,060,000 

2,024,800 

3,892,900 

5,297,600 

6,401,500 

6,364,600 

62,018,300 

37,830,300 

2,791,100 

24,240,300 

6,458,500 

30,172,600 

6,563,000 

3,407,400 

132,743,700 

18,636,700 

22,662,600 

8,768,500 

2,783,800 

5,994,800 

7,944,400 

10,823,800 

16,791,200 

7,635,600 

16,226,100 

66,667,600 

9,963,200 

47,868,000 

16,166.300 

30,926^400 

( 30,000,200 
I 80,708,200 



110,708,400 



7,070,100 
46,373,700 

9,276,100 
7,661,400 
2,669,600 

44,749,900 
8,343,400 

16.187,400 
7,613,500 



33,962,000 



804,598,400 



7,076,000 
66,936,900 

10,653,300 
11,607,200 

3,413,300 
53,668,200 

9,702,400 
19,871,100 

6,630,400 



40,632,200 



989,828,800 



yds. 

6,272,000 

17,030,800 

11,567,000 

11,110,200 

6,202,200 

2,200,700 

4,178,900 

4,868,000 

5,906,000 

11,264,600 

82,487,600 

48,761,200 

4,014,300 

20,628,70(1 

10,270,700 

45,175,200 

4,707,100 

6,264,900 

133,262,800 

17,505,500 

25,159,600 

9,838,100 

2,893,600 

6,304,000 

15,424,400 

9,518,100 

21,692,600 

10,243,900 

17,082,900 

61,869,700 

10,635,100 

51,804,100 

16,856,700 

30,124,300 

39,210,800 
87,798,500 



127,009,300 



9,268,000 
61,317,800 

12,773,100 
12,011,600 

2,972,300 
64,330,600 
11,996,300 
15,626,000 

9,010,800 



64,071,700 



1,101,331,800 



Value. 



£ 

149,164 

299,330 

312,390 

280,726 

236,602 

44,601 

77,223 

127,266 

96,011 

104,266 

787,473 

420,688 

70,110 

271,636 

33,343 

378,460 

108,704 

46,727 

2,048,633 

427,748 

766,364 

124,472 

33,114 

65,374 

83,127 

71,734 

35,449 

82,914 

230,218 

419,867 

124,623 

715,589 

243,207 

397,406 

803,627 



77,092 
546,679 

140,017 
141,340 

44,488 
926,669 
181,071 
417,583 

98,813 



651,498 



13,733,214 



£ 
166,700 
430,232 
326,393 
355,886 
297,321 

62,968 
105,613 
166,443 
101,114 
117,956 
882,960 
624,556 

51,671 
386,202 

99,913 
421,231 
126,392 

61,775 

2,861,317 

442,248 

803,718 

111,870 

39,374 
132,934 

99,430 
137,482 
147,176 
110,643 
312,333 
960,696 
176,338 
869,411 
301,643 
617,207 

I 293,145 
[ 945,023 



77,936 
722,366 

185,364 
236,449 
67,749 
1,161,653 
218,417 
488,628 



854,840 



18,031,690 



1911. 



£ 

170,900 
668,482 
337,277 
370,376 
262,188 

70,077 
122,296 
161,899 
112,462 
201,847 
1,153,941 
762,812 

80,719 
350,709 
152,195 
635,206 

95,134 
105,648 
2,994,630 
418,496 
933,128 
141,207 

42,499 
141,999 
204,044 
127,172 
221,880 
162,391 
330,068 
1,069,608 
195,701 
936,114 
317,901 
610,700 

378,276 
1,097,779 



1,476,055 



121,314 
721,616 

232,080 
245,464 
63,087 
1,223,631 
269,606 
421,700 
127,592 



1,134,969 



20,478,608 



Including Federated Malay States and Labuan. 
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BUYERS AND SELLERS IN THE COTTON TRADE. 





EXPORTS OF YARNS AND TEXTILE 


FABRICS— (contTOwd). 








To- 


Quantities. 


Value. 


1909. 


1910. 


1911. 


1909. 


1910. 


1911. 


yds. 


yds. 


yds. 


£ 


£ 


£ 




' Denmark ... 


268,100 


297,100 


419,800 


5,282 


6,500 


8,164 




Germany . 


2,329,600 


4,072,600 


4,012,700 


57,394 


100,662 


97,069 




Netherlands 


194,800 


454,300 


616,200 


4,524 


7,246 


11,677 


I» 


Belgium ... 


289,900 


192,600 


261,600 


7.110 


6,366 


7,076 


1 


Trance ... 


116,100 


189,600 


138,700 


3,373 


5,648 


3,860 




Switzerland .... 


78,800 


81,000 


67,800 


1,627 


2,147 


1,930 


o 


Portugal, Ajtores, and Madeira 


943,400 


1,690,500 


1,466,000 


22,586 


35,647 


36,179 


Tf 


Italy 


263,600 


368,400 


195,000 


6,718 


9,647 


5,663 


£ 


Greece 


1,346,600 


1,319,900 


1,113,600 


22,270 


21,920 


18,664 


o 


Roumania. 


3,466,200 


3,348,100 


6,413,400 


42,305 


41,940 


76,934 


o 


Turkey . 


16,717,600 


13,041,400 


12,362,300 


216,087 


192,238 


181,439 


o 


Egypt . . 


3,306,300 


3,998,700 


3,500,300 


44,148 


63,615 


49,766 


s 


Morocco . . . . 


221,800 


140,300 


231,300 


3,742 


2,983 


3,696 


a 


Foreign West Africa 


8,408,200 


18,367,800 


14,669,800 


106,134 


246,178 


197,676 


1 


Persia . . . . 


477,700 


1,083,600 


1,060,100 


10,168 


22,601 


19,171 


o 

a 


Dutch East Indies . 


8,339,400 


9,321,600 


13,397,300 


133,404 


165,445 


217,284 


M 


Philippine Islands and Guam . 


1,310,700 


1,263,700 


677,300 


23,643 


24,391 


14,419 


>t 


Siam 


3,976,000 


4,305,500 


10,482,200 


68,427 


76,998 


179,725 


§ 


China (including Hong Kong) 


4,237,900 


6,680,100 


4,076,700 


67,791 


121,331 


81,265 


s 


Japan 


365,600 


606,500 


190,500 


6,917 


10,750 


5,346 


a 


United States of America 


11,832,900 


9,748,200 


6,800,200 


324,372 


257,640 


208,144 


o 


Cuba 


17,526,900 


14,848,700 


16,572,300 


166,077 


163,411 


188,744 


- 


Hayti and St Domingo . 


1,897,200 


2,133,400 


2,379,900 


23,946 


34,912 


36,780 


i 


Mexico 


1,512,900 


2,441,200 


1,993,300 


22,849 


88,973 


33,888 


>< 


Central America 


6,477,400 


4,581,200 


10,921,600 


67,509 


67,907 


138,785 


'^ 


Colombia and Panama . 


6,717,600 


7,016,400 


6,082,800 


82,203 


97,018 


82,858 


<D 


Venezuela .... 


7,114,400 


4,216,000 


12,431,700 


69,408 


41,892 


116,134 


n - 


Peru . . . . 


2,503,800 


2,629,900 


2,606,900 


34,448 


39,879 


40,920 


"H 


Chile ... 


7,821,600 


9,290,100 


6,910,600 


86,614 


113,788 


87,688 


o 


Brazil ... 


11,661,600 


19,276,900 


18,681,100' 


172,232 


317,044 


291,706 


s 


Uruguay . 


4,864,600 


6,981,600 


5,801,500 


64,667 


i<e,399 


90,268 


p. 


Argentine Republic . 


22,692,600 


26,823,500 


21,023,700 


344,800 


424,275 


364,923 


£ 


British West Africa . 


10,826,400 


14,899,300 


16,514,300 


171,296 


268,668 


292,793 


i 


,, South Africa 
,, India, vid . 


4,516,900 


6,123,300 


4,189,300 


79,416 


96,640 


86,152 


1 


Bombay, via Karachi . 
„ „ Other Ports . 

Madras .... 


1 4,392,800 


/ 2,827,300 
t 4,033,300 


3,466,800 
3,972,600 


j- 66,576 


f 36,178 
t 71,686 


43,179 
76,776 


4,392,800 


6,860,600 


7,428,300 


66,576 


106,764 


119,966 


281,000 


732,100 


714,900 


3,909 


11,942 


11,629 


i 


Bengal (including Eastern 
Bengal and Assam) 


3,891,700 


3,743,600 


5,890,800 


63,159 


65,200 


109,579 


Burmah 


4,368,900 


3,457,600 


4,633,600 


66,736 


55,922 


79,208 


s 


•Straits Settlements 


6,798,600 


8,231,600 


6,603,600 


99,550 


161,521 


121,146 


Ceylon ... 


1 616 000 


1,602,300 


. 2,024,200 


26,036 


33,232 


39,663 


1 


Australia . 


9,136,600 


10,334,500 


8,480,400 


180,786 


216,942 


173,827 




New Zealand . 


2,274,100 


2,584,600 


2,440,200 


46,370 


65,342 


51,600 


G> 


Canada 


8,122,300 


9,909,800 


7,189,800 


140,909 


169,675 


125,429 


<u 


British West India Islands 


5,072,600 


4,427,600 


6 572,500 


66,900 


54,347 


67,799 


s 


(including Bahamas) and 














s 


British Guiana 
















Other Countries 
Total 


9,357,400 


11,640,500 


16,767,600 


130,418 


174,873 


267,346 


227,702,600 


262,055,300 


273,766,300 


3,441,634 


4,256,948 


4,431,623 



' Including Federated Malay States and Labuan. 



RETROSPECTIVE. 
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BXPOKTS or YARNS AND TEXTILE FABRICS— (confrnwed). 





To— 




Quantities. 




Value. 


1909. 


1910. 


1911. 


1909. 


1910. 


1911. 


yds. 


yds. 


yds. 


£ 


£ 


£ 




f' Denmark 


22,340,000 


19,179,000 


22,779,900 


356,386 


342,763 


403,334 




Germany . . . . 


72,785,300 


85,633,600 


92,699,300 


1,306,!)48 


1,747,480 


2,094,425 




Netherlands .... 


57,316,900 


65,535,200 


58,884,100 


867,756 


914,027 


988,514 




Belgium . 


44,178,800 


43,326,400 


32,331,600 


846,111 


924,278 


769,900 




France 


14,609,000 


16,268,800 


13,904,600 


360,983 


439,286 


423,862 




Switzerland .... 


66,965,000 


72,157,300 


83,240,500 


1,063,382 


1,307,748 


1,594,236 




Portugal, Azores, and Madeira 


25,661,000 


37,224,100 


32,297,500 


326,265 


499,620 


487,420 




Italy . . . . . 


12,673,800 


13,480,000 


12,824,500 


285,227 


333,491 


341,100 




Greece 


26,064,800 


25,026,400 


24,997,200 


349,118 


364,336 


376,926 




Koumanla 


30,893,000 


28,294,300 


41,064,600 


400,556 


396,622 


608,262 




Turkey .... 


408,322,200 


404,702,800 


467,727,400 


4,382,629 


4,617,961 


6,416,279 




Egypt 


268,193,600 


286,681,700 


326,571,400 


3,038,963 


3,364,339 


4,109,953 




Morocco ... 


67,907,800 


58,391,000 


74,488,600 


723,380 


652,628 


879,271 




Foreign West Africa 


70,676,000 


105,903,8110 


95,117,000 


935,460 


1,567,831 


1,485,207 




Persia 


24,173,800 


43,811,600 


51,339,000 


268,964 


499,420 


600,989 




Dutch East Indies . 


207,132,800 


192,049,000 


262,266,600 


2,256,102 


2,326,161 


3,306,694 




Philippine Islands and Guam . 


32,683,800 


34,593,000 


21,847,200 


448,031 


524,910 


348,608 




Siam 


13,204,200 


18,448,700 


27,210,700 


198,706 


266,469 


437,452 




China (including Hong-Kong) . 


672,443,000 


471,334,200 


647,603,100 


7,313,946 


7,270,783 


9,867,902 


4 


Japan .... 


113,907,500 


100,393,200 


92,208,300 


1,390,130 


1,419,012 


1,384,316 


a 


United States of America 


73,880,600 


60,667,100 


67,126,400 


1,977,046 


1,792,435 


1,868,716 


13 


Cuba .... 


79,412,600 


56,016,300 


63,093,200 


716,990 


664,297 


688,666 


"cS 


Hayti and St Domingo . 


13,096,200 


14,637,100 


15,428,200 


147,219 


188,792 


203,606 




Mexico ... 


15,705,000 


21,524,400 


19,048,600 


224,431 


364,489 


332,829 


o 


Central America 


44,364,400 


36,479,400 


66,877,700 


402,454 


376,930 


740,368 


•a 


Colombia and Panama 


48,204,100 


83,974,000 


53,464,600 


489,746 


700,530 


604,086 


8 


Venezuela 


28,869,400 


54,102,600 


77,097,300 


262,866 


499,121 


726,190 


o . 


Peru . 


25,900,900 


27,264,100 


28,606,200 


308,731 


364,052 


394,456 


S 


Chile .... 


84,093,600 


87,541,900 


82,451,900 


1,004,257 


1,201,995 


1,167,263 


o 


Brazil .... 


90,611,000 


155,321,900 


160,073,800 


1,212,928 


2,348,262 


2,466,251 


S 


Uruguay 


33,166,700 


40,860,200 


40,199,000 


440,304 


599,629 


829,263 


■s 


Argentine Republic . 


182,029,600 


186,066,300 


182,117,800 


2,683,808 


2,900,136 


2,911,184 




British West Africa . 


96,629,600 


120,908,700 


114,011,600 


1,409,480 


1,933,802 


1,942,900 


1 


„ South Africa 
BPitish India, md : 


72,385,900 


83,242,500 


77,226,800 


1,114,934 


1,352,792 


1,283,468 


S 
















Bombay, vid Karachi . 
„ „ Other Ports . 

Total to Bombay 

Madras 


|- 673,660,700 


( 272,092,400 
\ 622,523,400 


313,640,100 
624,726,700 


} 6,621,480 


J 2,671,416 
■\ 6,428,703 


3,236,444 
7,159,912 


673,660,700 


894,615,800 


938,266,800 


6,621,480 


9,100,119 


10,396,356 


111,080,700 


109,878,900 


144,981,900 


1,245,086 


1,350,869 


1,890,934 




Bengal (including Eastern 

Bengal and Assam) 
Burmah 


1,182,043,600 


1,133,969,900 


1,233,712,800 


10,728,122 


11,178,092 


13,096,020 




79,949,900 


75,983,100 


104,699,700 


997,664 


1,060,168 


1,495,027 




•Straits Settlements 


100,978,800 


101.839,200 


99,837,200 


1,183,076 


1,396,679 


1,396,732 




Ceylon 


25,007,000 


27;il6,30() 


30,070,100 


319,605 


898,345 


453,743 




Australia 


159,984,200 


177,276,200 


176,996,700 


2,916,407 


3,420,531 


3,527,451 




New Zealand .... 


39,410,600 


41,182,600 


44,323,700 


657,261 


738,002 


782,124 




Canada 


79,937,500 


94,281,900 


76,772,400 


1,394,294 


1,683,698 


1,440,482 




British West India Islands 


46,198,600 


38,735,500 


48,961,700 


515,826 


466,689 


686,787 




(including Bahamas) and 
















British Guiana . 
















Other Countries 
^ Total .... 


185,656,300 


207,029,200 


238,868,100 


2,440,487 


2,947,082 


8,577,735 


5,722,158,100 


6,017,626,200 


6,663,613,900 


68,279,389 


78,685,438 


90,513,089 



* Including Federated Malay States and Labuan. 
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BUYERS AND SELLERS IN THE COTTON TRADE. 



EXPOETS OF YARNS AND TEXTILE FABIilCfi— (continued). 



Doz. Pairs •Gloves .... 

Hosiery : — 
„ Stockings and Socks . 
Value £ Other kinds . 

„ Lace and Patent Net, and 

Articles thereof 
,, Ribbons .... 
Lbs. Thread for Sewing . 
Value £ Trimmings. 

,, Manufactures, unenumer- 
ated 

Total of Cotton Manufactures 

Total of Yarns and Textile 
Fabrics 


Quantities. 


Value. 


1909. 


1910. 


1911. 


1909. 


1910. 


1911. 


680,072 
29,724,300 


822,969 
24,397,800 


26,021 
777,067 

23,042,800 


£ 
20,268 

189,078 

250,497 

4,281,919 

6,477 

4,726,823 

63,866 

2,765,087 


£ 
16,661 

221,977 

367,992 

4,244,118 

14,630 
4,192,824 

78,922 
3,486,423 


11,431 

210,752 

397,527 

3,936,618 

6,894 

3,978,560 

62,499 

3,825,460 








80,578,393 


91,298,885 


102,941,830 


93,444,799 


106,871,208 


120,068,730 



Quantity not shown prior to 1911. 



COMPARATIVE TABLE. 



' 


1835.* 


I860.* 


1911. 


Population of Great Britain . 


17,564,138 


27,435 325 


45,500,000 


,, Manchester . 


170,000 


450,000 


Man. 714,400 
■ Salford 23 1,000 


Cotton production, United States, bales 


1,254,328 


4,675,770 


12,120,095 


,, imported into Great Britain, lbs. 


363,702,963 


1,390,938,752 


2,253,000,000 


,, worked up in ,, ,, 


333,043,464 


1,105,965,000 


1,890,906,000 


, , manufactures exported, declared 
value 
Cotton manufactures consumed in the 


£22,128,304 


£52,013,482 


£120,068,780 


£29,504,405 


£69,350,976 


£160,091,640 


United Kingdom (estimated) 






(estimated on 
previous basis) 


Capital embarked in cotton industry in 


£35,000,000 


£100,600,000 


£130,000,000 


England (nominal) 








.Spindles at work in United Kingdom . 


9,350,000 


33,000,000 


55,000,000 


Number of persons employed in cotton 


216,858 


500,000 


576,820 


factories in United Kingdom 


. 




(1907 census) 


Aggregate value of the gross imports of 


£48,911,542 


£214,000,000 


£680,559,175 


the United Kingdom 








Aggregate value of exports of British 
produce and manufactures 


£47,372,270 


£135,892,817 


£454,282,460 








Revenue of the United Kingdom . 


£51,347,320 


£71,967,494 


£203,850,600 



The years 1836 and 1860 are taken from Dr TJre's Origin and Progress of the Cotton Manufacture. 



CHAPTER 11. 



CLASSIFIED LIST OF EXPORTS OF COTTON YARNS 
AND COTTON GOODS FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

Showing the principal countries in their order of importance during the 
years 1908-11, unit = £1000. 

Eepebencb Numbebs. 



1. Cotton yarn, grey. 

2. ,, bleached and dyed. 

3. Piece goods, grey. 

4. ,, bleached. 

5. ,, printed: all kinds, including 

handkerchiefs, shawUand flags. 



6. Piece goods, dyed in piece. 

7. ,, manufactured of coloured 

yarns, 

8. Other manufactures. 



BRITISH INDIA. 




1908. 


1909. 


1910. 


1911. 


rid Bombay, Karachi, 










and other ports 










1 


414 


587 


335 


534 


2 


324 


331 


248 


347 


3 


1913 


1873 


2021 


2356 


4 


3140 


2147 


3135 


3789 


5 


2065 


1632 


2600 


2654 


6 


1326 


804 


1238 


1476 


7 


72 


65 


107 


120 


8 


132 


219 


279 


292 


Vid Madras 










1 


435 


222 


288 


317 


2 


320 


185 


245 


310 


3 


1367 


657 


592 


923 


4 


428 


230 


300 


374 


5 


472 


278 


368 


461 


6 


173 


77 


78 


121 


7 


7 


4 


12 


11 6 


8 


13-6 


17-5 


18-3 


22 


Vid Bengal, inclnding 










E. Bengal and Assam. 










1 


357 


222 


190 


283 


2 


205 


197 


186 


248 


3 


7077 


7965 


7673 


9103 


4 


1700 


1530 


1868 


2222 


5 


721 


620 


854 


940 


6 


688 


546 


723 


721 


7 


58 


63 


65 


109 


8 


151 


139 


163 


184 


Totals for India, exclu- 










sive of Straits Settle- 










ments, Federated ■ 


25,456 


21,871 


24,933 


29,710 


Malay Straits, and 










Ceylon * ) 











* See after "Other Countries," p. 43, tor Buimah (included in above totals). 
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38 BUYERS AND SELLERS IN THE COTTON TRADE. 

CLASSIFIED LIST OF EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED KIN GBOU— {continued). 



CHINA (INCLUDING HONG KONG). 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 




1908. 


1909. 


1910. 


1911. 




1908. 


1909. 


1910. 


1911. 


1 


233 


157 


28 


140 


1 


408 


628 


613 


707 


2 


16-9 


11-6 


15-3 


10-4 


2 


71 


92 


79 


55 


3 


2567 


2359 


2177 


3182 


3 


70 


105' 


113 


141 


i 


2052 


2602 


1656 


3200 


4 


500 


670 


484 


456 


5 


212 


237 


455 


410 


5 


103 


111 


134 


121 


6 


2385 


2048 


2861 


2995 


6 


716 


766 


804 


933 


7 


49 


68 


121 


81 


7 


221 


324 


258 


208 


8 


124 


179 


170 


175-6 


8 


1220 


1400 


1103 


1179 




7638-9 


7661-6 


7483-3 


10,194 




3309 


4096 


3588 


3800 


GERMANY. 


EGYPT. 


1 


3067 


2973 


4454 


5151 


1 


88 


80 


74 


60 


2 


12 


5 


16 


21-7 


2 


63 


48 


50 


59 


3 


601 


584 


712 


835 


3 


658 


601 


711 


696 


4 


189 


226 


295 


306 


4 


1085 


1107 


1044 


1425 


5 


171 


140 


210 


287 


5 


857 


866 


1032 


1186 


6 


308 


299 


430 


568 


6 


681 


421 


524 


753 


7 


65 


57 


101 


97 


7 


43 


44 


53 


50 


8 


1767 


1504 


1093 


769 


8 


139 


150 


167 


181 




6180 


5788 


7311 


8034-7 




3514 


3317 


3655 


4410 


TURKEY. 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


1 


312 


304 


171 


229 


1,2 


91 


73 


109 


71 


2 


233 


220 


212 


207 


3 


152-6 


201 


192 


233 


3 


983 


996 


932 


1075 


4 


634-6 


718 


754 


766 


4 


984 


1042 


1188 


1346 


5 


616-4 


585 


670 


611 


5 


1261 


1342 


1422 


1659 


6 


645 


715 


859 


936 


6 


765 


787 


883 


1154 


7 


286-5 


345 


424 


365 


7 


151 


215 


192 


181 


8 


403 


523 


587 


583 


8 


220 


316 


363 


376 














2829-1 


3160 


3595 


3565 




4909 


5222 


5363 


6227 




NE 


IHERLANDS. 














USTRAL 


lA AND TASMAN 


TA 














1 


1655 




1944 
















3 

4 
5 
6 

7 
8 


291 
761 
622 

840 
155 

787 


295 
874 
638 
927 
181 
897 


343 
1018 

684 
1161 

217 

990 


362 
1049 

718 
1223 

174 

973 


2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


27 
300 
127 
102 
274 

3-4 
187 


27 
287 
148 
105 
312 

4-5 
205 


32 
340 
136 
104 
326 

6-6 
203 


31-3 
434 
131 

74 
337 

11-6 
181 




3456 


3812 


4413 


4499 




2675-4 


2717-5 


2901-6 


3143-9 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM— (eonftnjKrf). 



DUTCH EAST INDIES. 


BRITISH WEST AFRICA.* 




1908. 


1909. 


1910. 


1911. 


1908. 


1909. 


1910. 


1911. 


1. 2 


41-8 


30 


31-4 


52 


1. 2 


48-8 


44-4 


52-5 56-4 


3 


336 


334 


351 


470 


3 


106 


102 


114 ' 95 


4 


725 


561 


576 


913 


4 


255 


272 


364 ' 413 


5 


830 


848 


823 


1070 


5 


573 


620 


895 824 


6 


442 


378 


421 


635 


6 


257 


243 


302 


318 


i t 


124 


133 


156 


217 


7 


115 


171 


259 


293 


8 ! 

i 


107 


130 


137 


150 


8 


150 


147 


206 


180 


1 2605-8 


2414 1 2495 


3507 




1504-8 


1599-4 


2192-5 


2179-4 


CANADA. 


• See snpplementiuy table, p. 43. 


BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA (including 














RHODESIA). 


1 
2 


tl 


60 


104 


135 






44 


137 


69 












3 


82 


101 


106 


103 


3 


54 


65 


80 


77 


4 


288 


396 


489 


427 


4 


203 


246 


284 


269 


5 


288 


338 


430 


363 


5 


303 


327 


375 


340 


6 


285 


417 


488 


421 


6 


312 


397 


518 


511 


7 


79 


141 


169 


125 


7 


58 


79 


97 


86 


8 


600 


732 


799 


766 


8 


496 


555 


723 


814 




1699 


2229 


2722 


2409 




1426 


1669 


2077 


2097 




BRAZIL. 




JAPAN (INCLUDING FORMOSA). 


















1 
2 


122 
-9 


68 
2 


28 
3-4 


50-3 
5-6 












1. 2 


47 


33-6 


73-8 


98-6 


3 


805 


514 


608 


560 


3 


31 


13-5 


36-8 


61 


4 


240 


237 


183 


271 


4 


252 


279 


506 


525 


5 


150 


204 


175 


129 


5 


349 


329 


528 


517 


6 


506 


428 


442 


- 418 


6 


395 


420 


981 


1069 


7 


6-6 


6-9 


10-7 


5-3 


7 


180 


172 


317 


292 


8 


69-8 


65-2 


71-3 


72 


8 


457 


538 


752 


650 














1900-3 


1525-1 


1521-4 


1511-2 














1711 


1785-1 


3 194-6 


3212-6 












STRAITS SE'lTLEMENTS. 




SWITZERLAND. 




1 
2 


27 
70 


15 
58 


17 

82 


19 
63 












1,2 


459 


474 


614 


767 


3 


260 


311 


335 


314 


3 


685 


990 


1214 


1489 


4 


396 


414 


416 


498 


4 


16-5 


7-6 


10-3 


13 


5 


153 


217 


258 1 217 


5 


17-2 


19 


17-7 


20 


6 


201 


141 


235 i 245 


6 


38 


45 


63 


70 


7 


78 


100 


151 , 121 


7 


2-8 


1-6 


3-2 


1-9 


8 


84 


93 


94 1 98 


8 


145 


260 


197 


146 










! 




1363-5 


1797-2 


2119-2 


2506-9 




1269 


1349 


1588 i 1575 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED KmGDOU— {continued). 



BELGIUM. 


ROUMANIA. 




1908. 


1909. 


1910. 


1911. 




1908. 


1909. 


1910. 


1911. 


1 


365 


331 


314 


291 


1 


383 


357 


308 


471 


2 


4-9 


2-5 


3 


2-7 


2 


10-6 


13 


17-5 


19-4 


3 


230 


289 


286 


135 


3 


28 


22 


17 


18 


i 


79 


138 


131 


105 


4 


111 


102 


69 


95 


5 


132 


131 


146 


153 


5 


123 


130' 


150 


217 


6 


268 


281 


356 


370 


6 


133 


104 


118 


202 


7 


11 


7 


5-4 


7 


7 


42 


42 


42 


76 


8 


225 


239 


180 


192 


8 


107 


102 


122 


147 




1314-9 


1418-5 


1421-4 


1255-7 




937-6 


872 


843-5 


1245-4 


FRANCE. 


CUBA. 




1 


574 


521 


524 


494 


3 


34-5 


17 


12-5 


5-4 


2 


61 


76 


57 


53 


4 


265 


283 


175 


204 


3 


67 


29 


44 . 


40 


5 


148 


126 


111 


149 


4 


49 


46 


44 


53 


6 


92 


124 


112 


141 


S 


35 


35 


47 


65 


7 


129 


166 


153 


189 


6 


202 


237 


297 


262 


8 


120 


170 


162 


179 


7 
8 


6-3 
378 


3-4 
389 


5-6 
367 


3-8 
353 














7885 


886 


725-5 


867-4 




1372-3 


1336-4 


1385-6 


1323-8 






MOROCCO. 








CHILE. 




1, 2 


22-3 


11-4 


11 


12-4 










3 


23 


18 


12 
534 


15-3 

727 












4 


678 


560 


3 


61-5 


163 


128 


143 


5 


60 


71 


52 


52-5 


4 


164 


355 


343 


324 


6 


83 


70 


52 


81 


5 


137 


169 


305- 


283 


7 


6 


37 


3 


3-6 


6 


124 


230 


312 


330 


8 


12-6 


8-8 


7-4 


7-7 


7 


45 


86 


114 


88 












8 


92 


179 


190 


233 


































884-9 


742-9 


671-4 


899-5 




623-5 


1182 


1392 


1401 


RUSSIA. 




NE 


W ZEALAND. 






















1 
2 


292 
5-5 


147 
11-2 


168 
10-5 


361 

10-4 












3 


109 


119 


122 


103 


3 "> 










4 


157 


181 


215 


221 


4 










5 


124 


130 


127 


137 


5 


78 


50 


87 


132 


6 


185 


181 


'218 


269 


6 










7 


54 


46 


55 


51 


7 










8 


227 


224 


261 


258 


8' 


349 


532 


528 


571 




856 


881 


998 


1039 




724-5 


740-2 


793-5 


1074 4 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED KITH QBOU— (continued). 



AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 






MEXICO. 






1908. 
















1909. 


1910. 


1911. 
























1908. 


1909. 


1910. 


1911. 


1 


470 


380 


454 


481 












2 


19-5 


19-3 


19-8 


30-8 


1,2 


18-6 


13-5 


18-8 


16-8 


3 










3 


2-3 


1-5 


3-3 


-4 


4 










4 


131 


100 


127 


111 


5 ■ 


S3 


35 


43 


74 


5 


77 


45 


52 


45 


6 

7 j 










6 


91 


55 


133 


142 










7 


35 


23 


39 


34 


8 


227 


241 


206 


135 


8 


260 


290 


359 


322 




769-5 


675-3 


722-8 


720-8 




614-9 


528 


7321 


671-2 


COLOMBIA AND PANAMA. 












39-4 


40-4 












1, 2 


53-9 


83-6 










3 


31 


26 


34 


31 


3 


345 


43 


51 


56 


4 


161 


163 


212 


186 


4 


114 


121 


166 


161 


5 


187 


147 


220 


177 


5 


118 


87 


130 


126 


6 


96 


72 


137 


127 


6 


156 


125 


176 


196 


7 


61 


82 


97 


83 


7 


60 


65 


86 


90 


8 


104 


105 


157 


118 


8 


88 


86 


107 


123 




679-4 


635-4 


910-9 


805-6 




570-5 


527 


706 


752 


BRITISH WEST INDIA ISLANDS 










(INOLUDINO BAHAMAS and 






GREECE. 




BRITISH GUIANA). 










1, 2 


82 


66 


58 


62 












3 


45 


37 


38 


48-5 


3 


85 


76 


71 


78 


4 


218 


195 


170 


209 


4 


94 


77 


78 


89 


5 


148 


127 


110 


134 


5 


82 


78 


92 


79 


6 


106 


99 


93 


128 


6 


124 


96 


101 


112 


7 


66 


57 


54 


68 


7 


. 14 


22 


22 


18 


8 


149-5 


147 


143-5 


150 


8 


60 


48 


63 


62 




732-5 


662 


608 


737-5 




541 


463 


485 


500 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS and GUAM. 




V 


ENEZUELA. 




1. 2 


60 


49 


50 


44 












3 


11 


11 


5 


2-9 


3 


13-7 


10-3 


11-2 


13 


4 


184 


177 


186 


136 


4 


138 


91 


172 


202 


5 


128 


128 


183 


98 


5 


142 


57 


127 


174 


6 


124 


109 


126 


95 


6 


86 


35 


147 


222 


7 


26-5 


23-5 


24-4 


14-4 


7 


99 


69 


42 


115 


8 


80 


85 


95 


55 


8 


62 


64 


84 


103 




613-5 


582-5 


669-4 


445-3 




540-7 


326-3 


583-2 


829 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM— (co«<imM«(i). 



DENMARK. 


PERU. 




1908. 




1911. 


1909. 


1910. 




1908. 


1909. 


1910. 


1911. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


49 
20-4 
40 
91 
38 
126 
3-7 


52 

21-5 

33-4 
130 

39 
149 
5-3 


42 

19-7 

26 
116 

40 
156 
5-5 


47 
16 
45 

130 
49 

171 
8 


3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


8-8 

91 
118 
108 

47 

72 


13-3 
75 
103 
83 
34 
65 


10-8 

62 
141 
111 

40 

83 


8-1 

67 
120 
152 

41 

99 


g 


63 


77 


77 


74 


















444-8 


373-3 


447-8 


487-1 




431-1 


507-2 


482-2 


540 






BULGARIA. 
















ITALY. 












1 


134 


197 


119 


169 












I, ^ 


50-6 


20-5 


27-4 


28-8 


2 


66 


85 


70 


88 


3 


73 


47 


45 


48 


3 \ 










4 


39 


37 


42 


29 


4 










5 


76 


67 


72 


96 


5 ■ 


150 


260 


225 


300 


6 


140 


127 


166 


162 


g 










7 


10 


6-7 


9-6 


5-6 


7 
8 










8 


112 


115 


138 


125 


24-6 


36-4 


35-6 
449-6 


44 




500-6 


420-2 


500 


494-4 




374-6 


378-4 


601 






SWEDEN. 








CEYLON. 




1 


120 


64 


79 


76 












2 


3-2 


2-4 


2-3 


2-9 


3 


64 


72 


30 


83 


3' 










4 


151 


103 


120 


156 


4 










5 


77 


74 


147 


112 


5 ■ 


213 


218 


271. 


308 


6 


39 


44 


68 


63 


6 










7 


30 


26 


33 


39 


7 










8 


35 


43-5 


55-6 


58-6 


8 


117 


170 


150 


155 














396 


362-5 


453-6 


511 














453-2 


454-4 


502-3 


541-9 












PERSIA. 


PORT 


UGAL, 1 


LZORES, AND MA 


DEIRA. 


1, 2 


11 


16-6 


29-3 


29 


1,2 


4-6 


2-8 


4-2 


4-5 


3 


35 


57 


123 


70 


3 


15 


36 


36 


21 


4 


175 


149 


210 


233 


4 


89 


65 


120 


123 


5 


27 


20 


25 


26 


5 


212 


114 


221 


285 


6 


81 


77 


106 


122 


6 


84 


33 


100 


152 


7 


23 


22 


36 


36 


7 


11-4 


10-2 


22 


19 


8 


85-6 


43-3 


58-6 


55 


8 


5 


4 


4 


4-3 




437-6 


384-9 


587-9 


571 




421 


265 


507-2 


608-8 



CLASSIFIED LIST OF EXPORTS OF COTTON YARNS, ETC. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM— (comfomwci). 


NORWAY. 


CENTRAL AMERICA. 




1908. 


1909. 


1910. 


1911. 




; -, , I 














1908. 


1909. 


1910, 


1911. 


1 
2 


80 
9-5 


69 
8-2 


85 
8-3 


96 
6 














3 'j 










1, li 


62 


51 


55 


88 


4 










3 


52 


37 


40 


61 


5 S- 


215 


234 


256 


314 


4 


141 


124 


98 


180 


g 










5 


149 


90 


81 


156 


7 1 
8 










6 


97 


83 


100 


204 


30 


52 


57 


58 


7 
8 


73 
100 


67 
90 


58 
100 


139 
158 




334-5 


363-2 


406-3 


474 


SIAM. 


674 


542 


532 


986 


1,2 


11-5 


12-7 


15-2 


23-3 






3 


14 


7 


7 


7 




OTHER COUNTRIES. 


4 


68 


48 


64 


91 






5 


54 


28 


47 


54 


1 


867 


790 


1061 


1341 


6 


109 


47 


62 


105 


2 


338 


300 


336 


382 


7 


128 


68 


77 


180 


3 


385 


455 


365 


544 


8 


42 


34 


19-5 
291-7 


36-2 


4 
5 
6 


754 
477 
695 


698 
506 
651 


776 
574 

855 


1002 

639 

1135 


426-5 


244-7 


496-5 




HAYTI ANB ST DOMINGO. 


7 
8 


116 


130 


175 


257 


8 


23 


14 


19 


19 


No!t computed. 


4 


46 


46 


53 


63 
















5 


36 


31 


42 


42 




3632 


3530 4142 


5300 


6 


46 


33 


39 


42 










7 


26 


24 


35 


37 




1 


8 


43-7 


52-2 


72-1 


75 


BURMAH— SUPPLEMBNTAET. 

(Included in totals for British India.) 


220-7 


200-2 


260 


278 


FOREIGN WEST AFRICA. 


1 
2 


7-6 
314 


5-5 
129 


2-7 
167 


10-1 
148 


1. 2 


5-2* 


7-8* 


9* 


11-6* 


3 


35 


54 


53 


48 


3 


133 


143 


139 


198 


4 


150 


247 


358 


304 


4 


518 


384 


362 


571 


5 


208 


256 


524 


585 


5 


417 


265 


318 


414 


6 


213 


272 


386 


351 


6 


240 


140 


185 


232 


7 


63 


106 


246 


197 


7 


91 


66 


56 


79 


8 


47-5 


41-9 


74-6 


77-4 
1574 


8 


155 


125 


120 


133 




721-7 


984-7 


1650-6 




1875-6 


1257-5 


1349-7 


1785-1 

1 


* French poasessionB. 





Notes.— Foreign West Africa includes Congo Ifree State, Frencii, German, Portuguese, and Spanisli 
Possessions, and Liberia. 
Central .America includes Guatemala, San Salvador, Honduras (British and not British), 
N^icaragua, Costa Kica. 



BRITISH WEST AJ-IIICA— Sui'PLEMENTAKY. 
Possessions shown separately. 



Cotton Yarn. 


Cotton Piece Goods, 
all kinds. 


Other Cotton 
Manufactures. 




1908. 

2-9 

2-4 

17-6 

24-7 

1-2 

48-8 


1909. 

3-4 

4-1 

12-2 

23-4 

1-3 
44-4 


1910. 

6-7 
6-1 
15-3 
22-9 

1-6 


1911. 

5-3 
3-9 
16-6 
27-6 

3-1 


1908. 


1909. 


1910. 


1911. 


1908. 


1909. 


1910. 


1911. 


Gambia .... 

Sierra Leone . 

Gold Coast . 

Colony and Protectorate 
of Southern Nigeria 

Protectorate of North- 
em Nigeria 


62-6 
161-6 
314-0 
722-7 

55-6 


60-0 
204-5 
307-7 
769-6 

67-7 


95-7 
217-3 
650-8 
983-0 

87-0 


96-4 

205-4 

602-0 

1036-0 

103-0 


2-9 
16-7 
33-4 
97-4 

1-0 


3-4 
13-7 
26-8 
100-1 

2-7 


4-1 
16-8 
36-2 
145-9 

4-4 


4-9 
16-1 
45-4 
109-4 

4-0 




52-5 


66-4 


1306-5 


1409-5 


1933-6 


1942-8 


160-4 


146-7 


206-4 


179-8 
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BUYERS AND SELLERS IN THE COTTON TRADE. 



CHIEF IMPORTS FBOM FOREIGN COUNTRIES TO WHICH 
WE EXPORT COTTON GOODS. 



BRITISH INDIA. 


Cnmk— (continued). 


Unit =£1000. 




1 


Chief Imports. 


1910. 


1911. 








Chief Imports. 


1910. 


1911. 








Raw cotton . 


£ 
86 


£ 
151 




£ 


£ 


Corn, grain, wheat, etc. 


8067 


9339 


Raw silk 


308 


450 


Rico, rice-meal, flour 


1989 


1779 


Silk manufactures . 


254 


154 


Raw cotton . 




2746 


2198 


Skins and furs of all kinds 


228 


178 


Gum 










Skin and fur manufac- 


162 


71 


Lac dye 










tures (including rugs) 






Seed lac 






639 


358 


Tallow and stearine 


118 


36 


Shellac . 










Tea ... . 


650 


880 


Stick lac 










Camel's hair, wool . 


144 


149 


Jute 






4658 


5944 


Sheep's or lamb's wool . 


83 


101 


„ manufactures 






2415 


1931 








Leather . 






2375 


2763 




1 






Manganese ore 
Cotton seed . 
Flax or linseed 






445 
2630 
2409 


287 
1273 
2848 


Total Imports. 












Rape seed 






414 


256 


1908. 


1909. 


1910. 


1911. 


Seeds unenumerated for 
expressing oil therefrom 


715 


133 












& 


£ 


£ 


£ 


Skins and furs . . \ 
Goat skins (undressed) . ^ 
Tea ... . 


523 
6231 


475 
7096 


3646 


5326 


6126 


5628 
















Wood and timber (hewn), 


619 


621 


GERMANY 




teak 
Sheep's or lamb's wool . 
Sugar, unrefined . 


1449 
97 


1553 
1114 


Unit =£1000. 




1 






Chief Imports. 


1910. 


1911. 


Total Imports. 


Apparel 


£ 
1146 


£ 
1121 










1908. 


1909. 


1910. 


1911. 


Motor cars 
Motorcycles, etc. . 


1043 


1094 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£, 


Chemical manufactures . 


1464 


1485 


29,588 


35,431 


42,764 


45,423 


China and earthenware . 
Clocks and parts thereof 


577 
322 


637 
314 




Oorn 
Oats . 








CHINA (including HONG KONG, 


Wheat . 








MACAO, AND WEI-HAI-WEI). 


Barley, rye 


" 


1688 


1191 


Unit = £1000. 


Peas, etc. 
Beans . 
Raw cotton 








Chief Imports. 


1910. 


1911. 


■ '' 


116 


106 








Cotton yarn 
Piece goods, cotton 


205 


219 
1604 




£ 


£ 


1669 


Bristles . 
Raw hides 




306 
131 


258 
75 


Gloves, hosiery, lace, etc. , 
cotton 


4611 


5187 


Pork (frozen) 




97 


36 


Drugs .... 


249 


301 


Antimony 




82 


15 


Dye-stufis 


1721 


1644 


Plaiting of straw and 


218 


170 


Electrical goods, etc. 


1164 


907 


other materials 
Soya bean seeds 


1264 


760 


Embroidery and needle- 
work 


559 


566 


Silk knubs or husks and 
waste, including waste 


474 


510 


Fancy goods . 
Ornamental feathers 


438 
219 


487 
162 


noils 






Artificial flowers . 


295 


355 


Beans .... 


86 


138 
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{GERUANY-continued). 




TURKEY (INCLUDING CRETE). 








Unit = £1000. 


Chief Imports. 


1910. 


1911. 














Chief Impokts. 


1910. 


1911. 


Glass .... 


£ 
992 


£ 
1033 




£ 


£ 


Hardware 


788 


832 


Barley, wheat, and oats . 


568 


1630 


Raw hides 


251 


148 


Beans and maize , 


107 


116 


Hops .... 


215 


158 


Drugs (chiefly opium^ . 


300 


281 


Scientific instruments. 


364 


524 


Dye-stuffs (chiefly valonia) 


167 


125 


other than electrical 






Figs, raisins, nuts, and 


1015 


1080 


Leather .... 


1435 


1534 


oranges 






, , manufactures 


798 


975 


Olive oU 


187 


98 


Linen manufactures 


289 


294 


Tobacco 


367 


404 


Machinery of all kinds 


1341 


1976 


Angora goat's hair 


705 


404 


(including sewing- 






Sheep's or lamb's wool . 


267 


328 


machines) 
Manures of all kinds 


285 


327 








Copper, brass, and bronze 


429 


461 


ToTAi, Imports. 


manufactures 








1 1 


Iron and steel 


4307 


5149 


1908. 


1909. 


1910. 1911. 


Zinc ore and manufactures 
Metal (unwrought) 
,, (wrought) . 
Musical instruments 


1381 
366 
472 
679 


1183 
382 
526 
695 








£ 
5103 


5147 


£ 
4668 


£ 
5541 




OUs . . . . 


1581 


1515 


AUSTRALIA (inclitding TASMANIA). 


Oil -seed cake 


301 


265 


Unit=£1000. 


Painters' colours 


770 


848 




Paper for printing, writ- 
ing, packing, etc. 


1293 


1356. 












Chief Imports. 


1910, 


1911. 


Paper-making material . 
Prints, pictures, engrav- 


293 


260 








486 


484 




£ 


£ 


ings and photographs 






Butter .... 


3,567 


4,604 


Silk and silk manufactures 


2226 


2312 


Corn, grain, etc. . 


5,937 


5,910 


Skins and furs and rugs 


1864 


1596 


Apples .... 


333 


499 


of all kinds 






Raw hides 


357 


305 


Starch, dextrine, farina 


375 


382 


Leather. 


375 


353 


and potato flour 






Beef, mutton, pork, rabbits 


5,074 


4,604 


Refined and unrefined 


7735 


9613 


Metals and ores 


1,119 


1,384 


sugar, glucose, molasses 






Gold ore 


359 


313 


Toys and games . 


1012 


1013 


Lead (pig and sheet) 


744 


779 


Wine .... 


281 


789 


Silver ore 


266 


241 


Wood and timber (hewn) 


421 


333 


Tin ... . 


602 


680 


Wood (sawn or split and 


312 


321 


Zinc .... 


105 


96 


worked) 






Nuts and kernels for ex- 


400 


344 


Wood manufactures 


321 


366 


pressing oil therefrom 






Woollen rags . 


232 


207 


Coooanut oil and animal oil 


205 


240 


Woollen and worsted 


409 


455 


Shells of all kinds . 


267 


223 


yarns for weaving and 
other purposes 






Skins and furs 


1,969 


1,467 






Tallow and stearine 


1,867 


1,668 


Woollen and worsted 


2119 


2119 


Wine .... 


131 


157 


manufactures 






Wool .... 


14,274 


14,511 


Total Impoets. 


Total Imports. 


1908. 


1909. 


1910. 


1911. 


1908. 


1909. 


1910. 


1911. 


£ 


£ 


- 


E 




£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


54,960 


57,785 


61, 


S30 




35,281 


29,069 


32,646 


38,584 


39,096 
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BUYERS AND SELLERS IN THE COTTON TRADE. 



CHIEF IMPORTS FROM FOREIGN OOVSTUIES- (continued). 



UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
Unit=jeiO0O. 



Chief Imports. 



Cattle .... 
Boots and shoes (leather 

and rubber) 
Caoutchouc . 
Motor cars, etc. 
Chemical manufactures . 
Corn, grain, etc. . 
Raw cotton . 
Waste from worked cotton 
Cotton manufactures 
Drugs . 
Fish (all kinds) 
Cann«d fruit . 
Raw fruit 
Hops 

Implements and tools . 
Scientific instruments 

and apparatus 
Lard 

Imitation lard 
Leather 
Machinery 
Manures 

Bacon, beef, ham, etc, 
Copper and brass . 
Manufactures of brass 

and copper 
Iron and steel of all 

kinds 
Lead 

Oils (animal, fish, etc. ) 
Petroleum 
Seed (oil) 
Turpentine . 
Oil-seed cake 
Oleo margarine 
Painters' colours . 
Paper (various kinds) 
Millboard 
Paraffin wax . 
Resin . 

Seeds (various kinds) 
Skins and furs (all 

kinds) 
Soap .... 
Starch, dextrine, farina . 
Stationery (other than 

paper) 
Sugar (refined and unre- 
fined) 
Tobacco 
Wood and timber (hewn 

and worked) 



1§10. 



£ 
2,598 
509 

818 

- 322 

430 

10,454 

48,794 

229 

246 

276 

1,021 

403 

1,068 

418 

229 

782 

4,201 
460 

4,057 

2,288 
288 

8,920 
128 

2,538 

640 

428 
134 
3,745 
493 
851 
470 
425 
351 

274 

872 

560 

224 

1,595 

349 
251 
173 

1,989 

2,815 
8,388 



1911. 



£ 
3,074 
440 

196 
892 
132 
12,377 
48,847 
146 
321 
314 
703 
607 
953 
560 
257 
765 

4,015 
309 

3,829 

2,894 
325 

9,321 
193 

3,039 

1,359 

538 
263 
3,369 
791 
739 
522 
274 
357 

268 

618 

711 

172 

1,519 

344 
303 
198 

1,158 

3,288 
3,611 



UNITED STATES OF AMERICA— {contd.) 



Chief Imports. 



Manufactures of wood 
Wool . 
Woollen rags 



1910. 1911 



£ 

850 
168 
332 



£ 

988 

71 

392 



Total Imports. 



1907. 



£ 
134,347 



1908. 



£ 
123,901 



1909. 



£ 
118,354 



1910. 



£ 
117,607 



1911. 



£ 
122,694 



EGYPT. 
Unit = £1000. 



Chief Imports. 



Raw cotton . 
Eggs . 
Gum (all kinds) 
Oil-seed cake . 
Cotton seeds . 
Skins . 
Onions . 
Sheep's wool . 
Ivory . 



1910. 



£ 
17,737 
187 
215 
329 
1,662 

95 
230 
100 

83 



1911. 



£ 
17,306 
223 
190 
379 
2,469 

78 
224 

92 
116 



Total Imports. 



1908. 



£ 
17,683 



1909. 



£ 
19,866 



1910. 



£ 
21,004 



1911. 



£ 
21,483 



ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 
Unit=£1000 



Chief Imports. 



Butter . 

Corn, grain, etc. . 

Dye-stuffs 

Raw hides 

Meat, mutton, etc. 

Oleo-margarine 

Seeds . 

Skins and furs 

Tallow and stearine 

Wool, sheep or lamb's 



1910. 1911. 



£ 

374 

12,676 

126 

448 

10,926 

438 

1,145 

229 

725 

1,261 



£ 
145 

8,365 

106 

684 

13,238 

327 

1,115 
139 
742 

1,967 



Total Imports. 



1907. 



£ 
26,665 



1908. 



£ 
35,985 



1909. 



£ 
32,717 



1910. 



£ 
29,010 



1911. 



£ 
27,289 



CLASSIFIED LIST OF FOEEIGN IMPORTS. 
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CHIEF IMPORTS FROM FOREIGN COVSTRIUS -{continued). 



NETHERLANDS. 
Unit=£1000. 



Chief Imports. 



Butter . 

Cheese . 

Chemical manufactures 

Cocoa . 

Corn and grain 

Cotton (yarn and waste) 

Cotton manufactures 



Fish . 

Flax and tow 

Raw hides 

Lard (real and imitation) 

Margarine 

Beef, bacon, mutton, etc. 

Metals and ores of various 
kinds, manufactured 
and otherwise 

Condensed milk 

Oils .... 

Painters' colours . 

Paper (various kinds) 

Plants, shrubs, trees, roots 

Starch, dextrine, etc. 

Sugar (refined and unre- 
fined, etc.) 

Tea ... . 

Tobacco. 

Vegetables 

Yeast .... 



1910. 



£ 

843 
567 
139 
420 
681 
143 
168 
260 
230 
140 
151 
159 
2783 
2393 
686 



796 
852 
143 

1018 
356 
226 

2044 

224 
197 
312 
204 



1911. 



£ 

586 

525 

171 

517 

723 

90 

199 

283 

195 

126 

113 

60 

2323 

1988 

673 



.1008 
754 
188 

1083 
358 
298 

2868 

266 
253 
337 
209 



Total Imports. 



1908. 



£ 
16,613 



1909. 



£ 
16,831 



1910. 



£ 
18,528 



1911. 



£ 
18,665 



Note.— A large variety of imported articles in 
small lots. ^^^^_^^__^^^^^^^^____ 



DUTCH EAST INDIES. 
Unit = £1000. 



Chief Imports. 



1910. 



1911. 



Java, Borneo, etc. 

Petroleum oil. 
Rice-meal, etc. 
Sugar (refined and unrefin.) 
Tea ... • 



£ 


£ 


20 


50 


190 


205 


1920 


3122 


495 


519 



DUTCH EAST nSBlES— (continued). 



Chief Imports. 



1910. 1911 



Othbe. Dutch Possessions. 

£ 
795 



Petroleum oil 



£ 
542 



Total Imports. 



1908. 



748 



1909. 



£ 
983 



1910. 



£ 
965 



1911. 



£ 

782 



CANADA. 
Unit = £1000. 



Chief Imports. 



Animals 

Cheese . 

Butter . 

Corn, grain, etc. 

Fish (all kinds) 

Fruit 

Hops 

Hides 

Lard 

Leather 

Machinery 

Bacon, beef (all kinds) . 

Metals and ores (various 

kinds) 
Paper (all kinds), and 

paper-making materials 
Skins and furs 
Wood and Timber (hewn, 

sawn, and worked) 
Wool and woollen rags . 



1910.- 



£ 

1449 

4425 

91 

9635 

1119 

684 

293 

87 

116 

377 

93 

1628 

230 

345 

542 
3689 

67 



1911. 



£ 
796 

4590 
355 

9069 
949 
825 
391 
58 
113 
339 
94 

2014 
177 

216 

330 
3458 

37 



Total Imports. 



Total Imports. 



1908. 



1908. 



£ 
1601 



1909. 



£ 
1996 



1910. 



£ 
3064 



1911. 



£ 

5562 



£ 
24,463 



1909. 



£ 
25,223 



1910. 



£ 
26,635 



1911. 



£ 
24,594 
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BUYERS AND SELLERS IN THE COTTON TRADE. 



CHIEF IMPORTS FROM FOREIGN COVSTUmS— {continued). 



BRAZIL. 

Umt=£1000. 



Chief Imports. 



Caoutchouc . 

Cocoa and coffee . 

Raw cotton . 

Fruit 

Raw hides 

Isinglass 

Manganese ore 

Oil- seed cake . 

Piassavaand other brush 

making fibres 
Cotton seeds . 
Skins and furs 
Sugar (unrefined) . 
"Wax . 



1910. 



£ 

14,435 

851 

891 

103 

73 

12 

157 

29 

28 

148 
29 

619 
43 



1911. 



£ 
7936 
1036 

902 
67 
59 
13 

140 
23 
41 

228 
19 

138 
71 



Total Imports. 


1908. 


1909. 


1910. 


1911. 


6985 


£ 
11,290 


£ 
17,496 


£ 
10,864 




SWITZERLAND. 
Unit = £1000. 





Chief Imports. 



Apparel . 
Boots and shoes 
Buttons and studs . 
Carriages, cycles, etc. 
Cheese . 

Cocoa and chocolate 
Cotton manufactures 
Dyes .... 
Embroidery and needlework 
Hats and bonnets . 
Scientific instruments 

and apparatus 
Machinery 
Milk and milk food 
Plaiting of straw . 
Spun silk yarn 
Manufacture of silk 
Ribbons 
Other silk 
Watches and parts 
Woollen and worsted 

yam and manufactures 



1910. 



£ 

31 

74 

31 

176 

39 

707 

233 

139 

2220 

71 

33 



1911. 



£ 

35 
103 

16 
183 

37 

629 

264 

122 

2364 

55 

34 



96 


128 


698 


746 


308 


233 


79 


101 


2080 


2000 


1246 


1217 


32 


30 


847 


1025 


223 


280 



Total Imports. 



1908. 



£ 
7914 



1909. 



£ 
8501 



1910. 



£ 
9812 



1911. 



£ 
10,036 



BRITISH WEST AFRICA. 
Unit = £1000. 



Chief Imports. 


1910. 


1911. 



Gambia. 



Raw hides 
Nuts . 



£ 
12 
35 



£ 

9 
26 



SiERKA Leone. 



Caoutchouc . 
Nuts and kernels 
Palm oil 



Gold Coast. 



Caoutchouc . 
Cocoa . 
Palm oil 
Mahogany wood 



£ 
26 

78 
64 



482 
203 
189 
108 



144 
66 



£ 

295 

280 

127 

108 



Colony and Protectorate of Southern 
Nigeria. 

£ 

181 

30 

2 

62 

12 

275 

1903 

9 

143 









£ 


Caoutchouc . 


317 


Cocoa . 






23 


Maize . 






22 


Raw cotton . 






80 


Gum 






12 


Nuts and kernels 






239 


Palm oil 






2141 


Seeds, all kinds 






12 


Furniture woods and 


188 


hard woods 









Total Imports. 



1908. 



£ 
2929 



1909. 



£ 
3194 



1910. 



£ 
4558 



1911. 



£ 
3981 



CLASSIFIED LIST OF FOREIGN IMPORTS. 
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CHIEF IMPORTS FROM FOREIGN COUNTRIES— (co»i<mMed). 



BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA. 
Unit=£1000. 



Chief Imports. 



1910. 



1911. 



Cape of Good Hope. 





£ 


£ 


Asbestos 


11 


17 


Maize, etc. . 


201 


142 


Drugs . 


23 


25 


Ornamental feathers 


2003 


1919 


Fruit . 


62 


78 


Raw hides 


128 


161 


Copper and other ores 


463 


427 


Skms and furs 


913 


874 


Mohair . 


731 


737 


Sheop wool . 


3066 


2764 


Natai 


. 






£ 


£ 


Maize . 


323 


181 


Dyestuffs 


199 


193 


Raw hides 


279 


250 


Fish oil, blubber, etc. 


117 


127 


Skins and furs 


81 


97 


Sugar . 


49 


15 


Wool, sheep's 


865 


1047 


Mohair . 


70 


69 



Tbanstaal. 

Copper ore 

,, regulus and pre- 
cipitate 
Gold ore . . . 
Tin ore .... 



£ 
80 
40 

68 
257 



£ 
50 



37 
213 



Total Imports. 



Cape 
Natal . 
Rhodesia 
Transvaal 



1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 



£ 

6094 

1271 

91 

7 



£ 

7693 

1822 

114 

306 



£ 

7736 

2082 

103 

455 



£ 

7314 

2093 

178 

302 



JAPAN. 
Unit = £1000. 



Chief Imports. 



Apparel .... 
Baskets and basketware 
Buttons and studs . 
Chemical manufactures 
and products 



1910. 



£ 
70 
27 
29 

105 



1911. 



£ 
70 
33 
66 
85 



JAPAN — (continued). 



Chief Imports. 



China and earthenware 
Rice, peas, etc. 
Cotton manufactures 
Curios . 
Drugs . 
Fancy goods . 
Isinglass 

Jute manufactures . 
Linen manufactures 
Mats and matting . 
Unwrought copper. 
Fish oil, blubber, etc 
Seed oil 

, , and others (essen 
tial, etc.) 
Paper, all kinds 
Plaiting of straw and 

other materials 
Plants, shrubs, trees, etc 
Soya beans . 
Seeds, etc. 
Raw silk and knubs 
Silk manufactures . 
Skins and furs 



Tea 

Toys and games 
Manufactures of wood, 
and wood and timber 



1910. 



£ 
27 
99 
21 

117 
33 
22 
14 
24 
43 
17 

457 
67 

146 
24 

34 
352 

69 
1069 
21 
66 
980 
87 
21 
24 
23 
22 



Total Imports. 



1911. 



120 
22 
62 
42 
25 
10 
22 
23 
33 

327 
46 
84 
25 

38 
323 

177 
22 
14 
94 
1020 
86 
25 
24 
42 
66 



1908. 



£ 
2993 



1909. 



£ 
3701 



1910. 



£ 
4327 



1911. 



£ 
3382 



STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 
Unit = £1000. 



Chief Imports. 



Caoutchouc . 

Tapioca, sago, etc. 

Gambler 

Canned or bottled fruit 

Gum 

Gutta-percha . 

Raw hides 

Isinglass 



1910. 



£ 
3039 
482 
140 
180 

93 
443 
110 

34 



1911. 



£ 

3355 

458 

109 

232 

89 

191 

90 

34 



50 BUYERS AND SELLERS IN THE COTTON TRADE. 

CHIEF IMPORTS FROM FOREIGN COVNTKIES— (continued). 



STRAITS SETTLEMENTS— (conimua^). 


BELGIVU— {continued). 


Chibf Imports. 


1910. 


1911. 


Chief Imports. 


1910. 


1911. 




£ 


£ 




£ 


£ 


Tin : blocks, ingots, bars 


6294 


7567 


Hardware 


109 


117 


. etc. 






Hemp yarn 


55 


56 


Nuts and kernels for ex 


307 


197 


Raw hides 


91 


81 


pressing oil therefrom 






Hops 


41 


264 


Shells . 


41 


35 


Scientific instruments 


51 


75 


Spices . 


237 


190 


Ivory . 


173 


172 








Jute yarn and manufao 
tures 


92 


100 








Total Imports. 




Leather and manufacture 


s 382 


390 








Linen yarn and manu 
faotures 


1157 


1309 














1908. 


1909. 




1910. 


— 


1911. 
£ 


Machinery 

Manures 

Matches. 


200 
105 
107 


190 
120 
116 


£ 


£ 




£ 


7893 


8072 


1 


1,585 


12,903 


Mats and matting . 


27 


32 














Pork, rabbits, etc . 
Metals and ores (various 
, , all kinds of form 


197 
} 2494 


202 
3155 








BELGID 


M. 




Lead, zinc, and other ore 


s 1340 


1526 


Unit = £1000. 




Condensed milk 


27 


26 








Oils 


673 


805 








Painter's colours . 


193 


182 


Chief Imports. 


1910. 


1911. 


Paper, all kinds 


406 


411 








Paper-making materials 


61 


93 




£ 


£ 


Shrubs, plants, etc. 


54 


70 


Animals (horses chiefly) 


79 


39 


Sand . 


63 


69 


, , others 


4 


3 


Silk noils, knubs, throwr 


16 


13 


Apparel . 


200 


201 


and spun silk 






Arms, ammunition 


48 


58 


Silk manufactures . 


153 


163 


Baskets and basketware 


52 


52 


Skins and furs 


231 


184 


Brooms, brushes . 


122 


119 


Starch, dextrine, farina 


133 


121 


Buttons and studs . 


21 


30 


etc. 






Caoutchouc . 


302 


161 


Stones and slates . 


240 


239 


, , manufacture 


s 44 


58 


Sugar . 


869 


1305 


Carriages, carts, moto 


r 724 


624 


Tallow and steariue 


90 


93 


oars, cycles, etc. 






Toys and games 


11 


12 


Cement . 


68 


81 


Vegetables (preserved) 


37 


35 


Chemical manufactures 


208 


155 


Wood manufactures 


64 


69 


Chicory . 


39 


70 


Sheep or lamb's wool 


223 


174 


Clocks and parts . 


29 


21 


Woo flocks, etc. . 


18 


15 


Cord and twine 


86 


88 


Woollen rags . 


75 


68 


Corn, grain, etc., , 


113 


84 


Woollen and worstec 


1 1380 


1344 


Cotton yarn . 


128 


122 


yams for weaving, etc 






,, manufactures 


948 


1007 


Woollen and worstec 


I 235 


222 


Eggs . 


37 


20 


manufactures 






Electrical goods anc 


1 94 


121 


Yeast . 


89 


84 


apparatus 
Embroidery and needle 












23 


37 








work 






Total Imp 


ORTS. 




Flax (dressed) and tow 


1234 


1146 








Fruit . 


270 


239 














Glass . 


1243 


1314 


1908. 


1909. 




1910. 




1911. 


Glue . 
Gum 


109 
41 


121 
47 












■- 


£ 


£ 




£ 




£ 


Hair (various) 


73 


98 


16,242 


17,672 


] 


9,196 


C 


!0,826 



CLASSIFIED LIST OF FOREIGN IMPORTS. 
CHIEF IMPORTS FROM FOREIGN COUNTRIES— {continued). 
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FRANCE. 
Unit=£1000 






FR&.'SCE— {continued). 


















Chief Impokts. 


1910. 


1911. 


Chief Imports. 


1910. 


1911. 




£ 


£ 




£ 


£ 


Platinum 


212 


267 


Aerated and mineral waters 


144 


156 


Zinc ore (all kinds) 


190 


210 


Horees, etc. . 


230 


213 


Other ores 


136 


97 


Apparel 


1884 


1880 


Other metals . 


266 


287 


Arms, etc. 


23 


30 


Milk and cream 


70 


43 


Art works (other than 


107 


112 


Musical instruments 


76 


80 


pictures) 
Brooms, brushes, and 






Oils, animal and vegetable 


1265 


1215 


116 


118 


Oil-seed cake . 


47 


62 


bristles 






Ole-omargarine 


100 


28 


Butter .... 


2116 


1067 


Paper, all kinds 


216 


248 


Buttons and studs . 


56 


71 


Paper-making materials . 


113 


121 


Caoutchouc . 


319 


283 


Perfumery 


61 


72 


, , manufactures 
Carriages, cycles, motor 
cars, etc. 


37 
2663 


31 
2503 


Pictures, etc. . 
Tobacco pipes 
Plants .... 


93 

221 
51 


102 

263 

51 


Cheese .... 


65 


55 


Poultry and game . 


164 


120 


Chemical manufactures 


535 


572 


Resin .... 


192 


184 


and products 
China and earthenware . 


200 


191 


Seeds .... 
Silk knubs, waste, noils . 


198 
91 


228 
75 


Clocks and parts . 
Cocoa, etc. 


61 


62 


Raw silk 


119 


130 


39 


58 


Thrown silk . 


39 


43 


Cork .... 


208 


194 


Spun silk 


44 


65 


Corn, grain, etc. . 
Raw cotton 


270 


262 


Silk manufactures . 


4038 


3987 


106 


53 


,, lace, ribbons, etc. . 


1147 


1153 


Cotton yarn . 

waste . . . 


13 


g 


Skins and furs 


280 


243 


73 


51 


Skin manufactures . 


501 


436 


, , manufactures 


1575 


1418 


Spirits, brandy, etc. 


863 


927 


Drugs .... 
Dyestuffs 

Electrical goods 
Embroidery and needlework 


83 
481 
417 


85 
486 
303 


Stones and slates . 
Sugar .... 
Tallow and stearine 


160 

1012 

93 


147 
96 
53 


124 


123 


Toys and games 


138 


144 


105 


78 


Vegetables, dried and 

pressed 
Vegetables 
Wine .... 


79 


89 


Fancy goods (Paris goods) 
Feathers (ornamental) . 
Fish .... 


358 
607 
111 


356 
546 
102 


758 
2163 


621 
2231 


Artificial flowers . 


686 


648 


Wood and timber (hewn 


707 


752 


Fresh flowers . 


102 


111 


and worked up) 






Fi-uit (all kinds) . 


1274 


1629 


Wood manufactures, fur- 


168 


169 


Glass .... 


210 


228 


niture, etc. 






Glues and gelatine . 
Glue stock, etc. 


138 

26 


127 
31 


Sheep's wool . 
Flock and waste 


1679 
57 


1407 
49 


Hair (horse, cow, etc. ) . 
Hardware 


117 
64 


120 
67 


Woollen rags . 

Woollen and worsted yarn 


331 
987 


273 
1030 


Hats and bonnets . 


198 


233 


for weaving 






Raw hides 


223 


230 


Woollen and worsted 


3476 


3346 


Scientific instrumentsand 


316 


395 


manufactures 






apparatus . 
Jewellery 

Leather and manufactures 
Linen yarn and manu- 


57 

1252 

291 


49 

1253- 

327 


Woollen carpets and 

other kinds 
Yeast .... 


86 

58 


84 
59 






factures 
Machinery 
Margarine 


160 
107 


169 
95 


Total Impoets. 




1908. 


1909. 


1910. 




1911. 


Brass and copper . 
Iron and steel 


322 

242 


400 
172 












£ 


£ 


. £ 




£ 


Iron ore 


86 


133 


41,893 


44,206 


44,283 


i 


H,631 



52 BUYERS AND SELLERS IN THE COTTON TRADE. 

CHIEF IMPORTS FROM FOREIGN COV^TRIES— (continued). 



CHILE. 
Unit = £1000. 


ROUMANIA. 
Unit=£1000. 


Chief Imports. 


1910. 


1911. 


Chief Imports. 


1910. 


1911. 


Caoutchouc 

Chemical manufactures . 

Corn, grain . 

Raw hides 

Manures : nitrate of soda 

Mutton and other meat . 

Copper ore, regulus, etc. 

Silver ore . . . 

Tin ore . 

Fish oil . 

Seeds . 

Skins and furs 

Wool, sheep's 

Alpaca, vicuna, etc. 


£ 
24 
83 

634 

39 

1112 

224 
1286 

191 

236 
76 
46 

193 

809 
24 


£ 

7 

117 

272 

. 25 

1157 

186 

914 

157 

299 

50 

26 

155 

649 

20 


Corn, grain, etc. . 

Petroleum 

Wood and timber . 


£ 
2846 
294 
34 


£ 
6063 
460 

14 


Total Imports. 


1908. 


1909. 


1910. 


1911. 


£ 
2939 


£ 
2922 


£ 
3184 


£ 
6583 


CUBA. 
Unit = £1000. 


Total Impobis. 


Chief Imports. 


1910. 


1911. 


Rum .... 
Sponge .... 
Sugar .... 
Tobacco, cigars, etc. 
Wood and timber . 


£ 
12 
12 
1697 
864 
69 


£ 

22 

12 

215 

931 

91 


1908. 


1909. 


1910. 


1911. 


£ 
6663 


£ 
5508 


£ 
5182 


£ 
4337 


NEW ZEALAND. 
Unit = £1000. 


Total Imports. 


1908. 






1911. 

£ 
1296 


Chief Imports. 


1910. 


1911. 


1909. 


1910. 


£ 
1272 


£ 
1293 


£ 
2669 


Bladders and sausage skins 

Butter .... 

Cheese 

Corn, grain, etc. . 

Gum, kowrie . 

Hemp, all kinds . 

Leather. 

Meat, mutton, rabbits, 

beef, etc. 
Seeds . 
Skins and furs 
Tallow and stearine 
Wood and timber . 
Wool . 


£ 

174 

2001 

1310 

336 

629 

457 

24 

5270 

113 
725 
819 

75 
8527 


£ 

145 

1495 

1209 

367 

537 

338 

23 

4525 

22 
676 
680 

40 
7476 






MOROCCO. 
Unit = £1000. 


Chief Imports. 


1910. 


1911. 


Drugs . 

Eggs .... 

Fruit .... 

Gum 

Seeds .... 

Goat skius 

Sheep's wool 

Corn, grain, etc. . 


£ 
20 

104 

123 
26 
28 

134 
23 
99 


£ 
34 
85 

178 
24 

101 
62 
11 

273 


Total Impokts. 


Total Imports. 


1908. 


1909. 


1910. 


1911. 


1908. 


1909. 


1910. 


1911. 


£ 

14,664 


£ 
17,731 


£ 
20,943 


£ 
17,850 


£ 
764 


£ 
1133 


£ 
582 


£ 
. 817 



CLASSIFIED LIST OF FOREIGN IMPORTS. 
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RUSSIA. 




AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


-{continued). 


Unit=ieiOOO. 










Chief Imports. 


1910. 


1911. 








Chief Imports. 


1910. 


1911. 








Stationery (other than 


£ 
137 


£ 
54 


Bristles .... 


£ 
260 


£ 
268 


Butter .... 
Caoutchouc . 


3,046 
101 


3,312 
104 


paper) 
Sugar .... 
Wood, timber and manu- 


3819 
170 


3478 
175 


Corn, grain, etc. . 


17,677 


13,843 


factures 






?^^' . ■ V 


3,282 


3,796 


Woollen and worsted 


94 


80 


Flax, tow, etc. 


2,222 


2,465 


manufactures 






Hemp, tow, etc. . 


324 


425 


Aerated waters 


46 


41 


Hides (raw) . 


285 


228 


Boots and shoes 


82 


73 


Hair (cow and horse) 


67 


76 


Brooms and brushes 


19 


24 


Linen yarn and manu- 
factures 
Bacon .... 
Iron ore 


44 


19 


Buttons and studs . 


76 


63 






Caoutchouc manufactures 


19 


31 


437 


484 


Chemical manufactures . 


38 


36 


161 


189 


China and earthenware . 


18 


19 


Manganese, ore of . 


293 


236 


Cord, twine . 
Corn, grain, etc. . 
Cotton manufactures 


21 


24 


Woollen manufactures . 
Petroleum, oils 


18 
520 


45 
572 


216 
66 


165 
56 


Oil-seed cake . 
Paper of all kinds . 


393 
612 


265 
699 


Dyestuffs 

Electrical goods and 

apparatus 
Fancy goods (Paris goods) 
Artificial flowers . 


70 
556 


76 

428 


Poultry and game 


352 


432 


52 


32 


Seeds (all kinds) . 


1,490 


1,800 






Skins and furs 

Sugar .... 


349 

27 


205 
1,701 


20 
35 


54 
35 


Tar ... . 


77 


70 


Glass .... 


208 


206 


Wood and timber (all sorts) 


10,371 


10,494 


Glue, size, etc. 


41 


37 


Camel's hair . 
Sheep's wool . 


156 
125 


73 

109 


Jewellery 

Leather .... 


250 
50 


200 
36 


. 




,, manufactures 


392 


368 


Total Imports. 




Linen yam . 


75 


46 






,, manufactures 


18 


8 


1908. 


1909. 


1910. 


1911. 














£ 


£ 


£ 




£ 


29,719 


37,970 


43,645 


4 


3,154 


Total Impor 


IS. 




AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 




1908. 


1909, 


1910. 


1911. 




£ 


£ 


£ 






£ 


Unit = £1000. 




7758 


8085 


75 


[2 




6912 








Chief Imports. 


1910. 


1911. 








COLOMBIA 








£ 


£ 


Metals and ores 


72 


35 


Umt=iei00C 


. 




Oils .... 
Paper .... 
Paper-making materials . 
Paraffin wax . 


38 
68 
20 
17 


32 
30 
30 
10 








Chief Imports. 


1910. 


1911. 




£ 




Pictures and prints 


26 


26 


Caoutchouc . 


52 


19 


Poultry and game . 


85 


96 


Coffee .... 


153 


172 


Smoking pipes 


81 


81 


Fruit, bananas 


549 


551 


Silk manufactures . 


94 


99 


Hats and bonnets . 


52 


74 


Starch, dextrine . 


42 


52 


Raw hides 


59 


72 
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CHIEF IMPORTS FROM FOREIGN COUNTRIES— (co?i<i««ed). 



COLOUBlA—icontiniied). 



Chief Imports. 



Silver ore 

Precious stones (unset) 

Sugar . 



1910. 



£ 
43 
52 
24 



1911. 



68 



Total Imports. 



BRITISH WEST INDIA ISLANDS-(eonM.) 



Chief Impokts. 



1910. 



1911. 



British Guiana. 





£ 


£ 


Cattle food . 


35 


28 


Gutta-percha . 


138 


129 


Rum .... 


118 


147 


Sugar . 


447 


252 


Wood and timber . 


19 


30 



1908. 



£ 
430 



1909. 



£ 
765 



1910. 



£ 
1041 



1911. 



£ 
1046 



BRITISH WEST INDIA ISLANDS 
(INCLUDING BRITISH GUIANA and 
BAHAMAS). 

Unit = £1000. 



Chief Imports. 



1910. 



1911. 



West India Islands. 

£ 
44 

466 
26 
35 

154 
49 

258 
67 
26 
20 
22 



Asphalt or bitumen 

Cocoa 

Coffee . 

Corn, grain . 

Raw cotton . 

Dyestuffs and dyewoods 

Fruit . 

Fruit juice . 

Raw hides 

Honey . 

Nuts, kernels and oil 

(essential) 
Spices . . . . 
Rum . . . . 
Sugar, molasses, etc. 



80 
252 
719 



£ 
65 

423 
23 
32 

226 
43 

187 
57 
23 
13 
14 

96 
101 
510 



Total Imports. 



1908. 

£~~ 
2232 



1909. 

£ 
2135 



1910. 

~~£ 
2316 



1911. 



£ 
1901 





Total Imports. 




1908. 


1909. 


1910. 


1911. 


£ 
587 


£ 
722 


£ 
778 


£ 
603 



Falkland Islands. 

£ 
Oil (fish) . 137 

Skins and furs . 17 

Sheep's wool . . . 167 



£ 

462 
19 
86 



Total Imports. 



1908. 



£ 
159 



1909. 



203 



1910. 



£ 
346 



1911. 



£ 
617 



Bahamas. — Total Imports. 



1908. 



1909. 



£ 
20-4 



£ 
26-4 



1910. 



£ 
23-9 



1911. 



£ 
26-4 



PHILIPPINE ISLANDS and GUAM. 
Unit=:£1000. 



Chief Imports. 



Hemp .... 
Nuts and kernels for ex- 
pressing oil 
Shells . 
Tobacco 



1910. 



£ 
1520 
95 

13 

20 



1911. 



£ 

1649 

117 

3 

26 



Total Imports. 



1908. 

£ 
1694 



1909. 

~~£ 
1464 



1910. 

~~£ 
1659 



1911. 

~£ 
1840 
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MTf.YTnn 








GREECE. 
Unit=£1000. 


Unit=£1000. 


Chief Imports. 


1910. 


1911. 


Chief Imports. 


1910. 


1911. 


Fruit (duty) . 
Figs, raisins, etc. . 
Metals and ores 
Olive oil ... 
Resin .... 
Sponge .... 


£ 
1702 
66 

278 
39 
13 

104 


£ 
1716 
86 

224 
21 
12 

107 


Caoutchouc . 
Coffee . 
Dyewoods 
'Hemp . 
Metals and ores 
Oils, petrol . 
Oil-seed cake 
Sugar . 
Woods and timber 






£ 
80 
62 
14 
32 
1670 
46 
68 
151 
49 


£ 
39 
63 
13 
30 
1745 

58 

102 

43 


Total Imports. 


1908. 


1909. 


1910. 


1911. 




£ 
1942 


£ 
1601 


£ 
2287 


£ 
2274 


Total Imports. 


VENEZUELA. 
Unit=£1000. 


1908. 


1909. 


1910. 


1911. 


£ 
2473 


£ 
2207 


£ 
2296 


£ 
2239 


Chief Imports. 


1910. 


1911. 


URUGUAY. 
Unit=£1000. 


Caoutchouc . 

Cocoa and coffee . 

Ornamental feathers 

Gutta-percha 

Metals and ores 

Sugar .... 


£ 
24 
31 
39 

346 
87 
25 


£ 
29 
24 
68 
332 
170 
24 


Chief Imports. 


1910. 


1911. 


Total Imports. 


Caoutchouc . 

Raw hides, horn, etc. 

Manures 

Beef, mutton, etc. . 

Skins and furs 

Tallow and stearine 

Sheep's wool . 




£ 

166 
28 
20 

959 
47 

305 

158 


£ 

263 
16 
25 

756 

9 

90 

225 


1908. 


1909. 


1910. 


1911. 


£ 
204 


£ 
374 


£ 
589 


£ 
712 


DENMARK. 
Unit=£1000. 


Total Imports. 


Chief Imports. 


1910. 


1911. 


1908. 


1909. 


1910. 


1911. 


Butter .... 
Eggs .... 


£ 

10,208 

1,732 


£ 

10,509 

2,031 

131 

32 


£ 
1066 


£ 
1298 


£ 
1743 


£ 
1426 


Raw hide 


i 


. 




90 
54 
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CHIEF IMPORTS FROM FOREIGN COVSTRIES— {continued). 



DENMARK— (continued). 


ITALY— {continued). 


Chief Imports. 


1910. 


1911. 


Chief Imports. 


1910. 


1911. 




£ 


£ 




£ 


£ 


Lard 


49 


53 


Silk : knubs, etc. . 


58 


55 


Machinery 




84 


69 


„ raw 




48 


42 


Bacon .... 




6342 


6691 


,, thrown . 




166 


180 


Beef .... 




108 


11 


,, manufactures 






809 


748 


Pork (fresh and salted) . 




211 


214 


Soap 






32 


33 


Other meat . 




79 


92 


Stones and slate 






195 


212 


Iron and steel 




31 


37 


Vegetables . 






228 


241. 


Metals and ores 




89 


71 


Wine . 






50 


49 


Oils .... 




49 


58 


Sheep's wool . 






23 


39 


Sheep's wool . 




23 


15 










Total Imports. 






Total Impokts. 
















1908. 


1909. 


1910. 


1911. 












1908. 


1909. 


1910. 




1911. 




















£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 












6241 


6265 


6459 


6949 


£ 


£ 


£ 




£ 


19,063 


18,768 


19,464 


20,581 










SWEDEN. 










Unit=£1000. 


ITALY. 






Unit=£1000. 




Chief Imports. 


1910. 


1911. 


Ohibf Imports. 


1910. 


1911. 


Butter .... 


£ 
2022 


£ 
2184 








Chemical manufactures . 
Eggs .... 


22 
146 


23 

157 




£ 


£ 


Art works 


58 


54 


Electrical goods . 


79 


69 


Butter . 




60 


13 


Fish (fresh and cured) . 


58 


68 


Buttons and studs . 




58 


95 


Glass . 


6« 


84 


Carriages of all kinds 




330 


756 


Raw hides 


49 


34 


Cheese . 




276 


247 


Machinery 


111 


123 


Chemical manufactures 




313 


396 


Safety matches and other 


258 


234 


Com and gi-ain 




146 


153 


sorts 






Cotton manufactures 




27 


38 


Bacon .... 


79 


142 


Dyestuffs 




236 


218 


Iron and steel 


1544 


1626 


Eggs . 


350 


366 


Paper . 


1153 


1226 


Electrical goods . 


49 


46 


Wood pulp . 


1904 


1934 


Fish (cured) . 


30 


34 


Stones and slates . 


62 


59 


Fruit . 


678 


741 


Wood and timber and 


4050 


3671 


Hats and bonnets . 


61 


83 


manufactures 






Hemp and tow 




354 


381 








Hemp yam . 




60 


73 




Raw hides 




478 


287 


Total Imports. 


Metals and ores 
Condensed milk . 




192 
24 


203 
15 












Oils . 




232 


237 


1908. 


1909. 


1910. 


1911. 


Plaiting of straw and 
other materials 


108 


76 










£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


Poultry and game . 


99 


82 


10,765 


9725 


11,825 


11,939 
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CHIEF IMPORTS FROM FOREIGN COVTSTRmS— {continued). 



PORTUGAL. 
TJnit=£1000. 



Chief Imports. 



1910. 1911 



BULGARIA. 
Unit=£1000. 



Caoutchouc . 

Cocoa . 

Cork . 

Fish 

Fruit . 

Raw hid* 

Locust beans , 

Metals and ores 

Resin . 

Stones and slates 

Wood pulp . 

Oils 

Vegetables 

Wine . 

Wood and timber, 

props, etc. 
Sheep s wool . 



pit- 



£ 

71 

66 

462 

302 

175 

66 

76 

178 

23 

4S 

14 

22 

54 

1084 

272 

94 



£ 

20 

65 

468 

399 

189 

47 

54 

167 

40 

47 

18 

14 

73 

867 

244 

48 



Total Imports. 



1908. 



£ 
2771 



1909. 



£ 
2874 



1910. 



£ 
3096 



1911. 



£ 

2874 



PERU. 
Unit=jeiOOO. 



Chief Imports. 



Caoutchouc . 

Cotton (raw) . 

Hats and bonnets . 

Guano . 

Metals and ores 

Oil-seed cake . 

Cotton seed . 

Sugar . 

Alpaca, llama, etc., wool 

Sheep's wool . 



1910. 



£ 

1117 

679 

70 

67 

688 

38 

67 

588 

299 

129 



1911. 



£ 

712 

775 

66 

110 

659 

37 

60 

294 

272 

119 



Total Imports. 



1908. 

~~£ 
2930 



1909. 

~~£ 
3042 



1910. 

£ 
3688 



1911. 

£ 
3161 



Chief Imports. 



Corn, grain, etc. 
Oil (essential) 



1910. 



£ 

110 
27 



1911. 



£ 
271 



Total Imports. 



1908. 



£ 
83 



1909. 



£ 
188 



1910. 



£ 
139 



1911. 



£ 
317 



CEYLON AND DEPENDENCIES. 
Unit=£1000. 



Chief Imports. 



Caoutchouc . 

Cocoa , 

Coir yarn 

Drugs . 

Fruit . 

Leather, horns, hoofs 

Nuts and kernels for ex 

pressing oil 
Cocoa-nut oil . 
Essential ,, . 
Piassava fibre and other 

fibres for brush -making 
Plumbago 
Tea . . . 



1910. 



£ 

880 
155 
63 
33 
67 
22 
192 

595 
38 
30 

119 
3698 



1911. 



£ 
1310 

123 
67 
34 
64 
18 

273 

499 
36 
24 

123 
4096 



Total Imports. 



1908. 

£~~ 
5132 



1909. 

~~£ 
5547 



1910. 

~£ 
5987 



1911. 

~~£ 
6754 
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CHIEF IMPORTS FROM FOREIGN OOVNTRIW— {continued). 



PERSIA. 
Unit=£1000. 


SIAM. 
Unit=£1000. 


Chief Imports. 


1910. 


1911. 


Corn, grain, etc. . 
Opium .... 
Dates, almonds, and 

other fruit 
Gums .... 
Painter's colours . 
Woollen and worsted 

manufactures 


£ 

30 

124 

89 

71 
26 
41 


£ 

168 

113 

38 

101 

2 

28 


Chief Imports. 


1910. 


1911. 


Corn, grain, etc. . 
Pepper .... 
Wood and timber (teak) 


£' 
500 

29 
248 


£ 

138 

47 

203 


Total Impokts. 


Total Imposts. 


1908. 


1909. 


1910. 


1911. 


430 


£ 
298 


£ 
449 


£ 
673 


1908. 


1909. 


1910. 


1911. 


NORWAY. 
Unit=£1000. 


£ 
677 


£ 

540 


£ 
790 


£ 
422 


HAYTI AND ST DOMINGO. 
Unit=£1000. 


Chief Impokts. 


1910. 


1911. 


Butter . 

Chemical manufacti 
carbide of calcium 
Drugs . 
Fish . 
.Hay . 
Raw hides 
Ice ... 
Matches 
Metals and ores 
Condensed milk 
Paper . 

Wood pulp, etc. . 
Skins and furs 
Stones and slates . 


ares, 
etc. 


£ 

127 

151 

96 
859 

45 

98 
138 

28 

480 

165 

1216 

1322 

30 
114 

1437 


£ 

174 

176 

105 

872 

2 

44 

166 

30 

514 

166 

1067 

1083 

27 

92 

1366 


Chief Imports. 


1910. 


1911. 


Cocoa .... 

Raw cotton . 

Logwood 

Cotton seeds . 

Sugar .... 


£ 
14 
26 
19 
25 
1078 


£ 
31 
81 
80 
35 

296 


Wood and timber manu- 
factures, etc. 


Total Imports. 


Total Impokts. 


1908. 


1909. 


1910. 


1911. 


1908 


1909. 


1910. 


1911. 


£ 
6468 


6473 


£ 
6631 


£ 

6251 


£ 
194 


£ 
335 


£ 
1184 


£ 
516 



CLASSIFIED LIST OF FOREIGN IMPORTS. 
CHIEF IMPORTS FROM FOREIGN COUNTRIES— (cou^mMci). 

CENTRAL AMERICA. 
Unit=£1000. 
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Chief Impoets. 






Total Imports. 




1910. 


1911. 


1908. 


1909. 


1910, 


1911. 




£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


HoNDTTiiAs (Not British)— - 














Coffee, etc 




... 


•4 


1-9 


3 


1-3 


British Hondukas— 














Mahogany .... 
Logwood . 


92 
4-5 


121 1 

4-6; 


162 


105 


110 


147 


San Salvador — 














Coffee, etc 


59 


64 1 










Dyestuffs .... 


14 


8 \ 


86 


79 


87 


83 


Sugar 


9 


10 J 










Nioaeaqua— 














Coffee 

Dyewoods .... 


98 
11 


44 1 

6 ; 


116 


108 


123 


56 


Costa Rica— 














Coffee .... 
Bananas .... 


524 

268 


605 \ 
515 / 


1266 


875 


827 


1163 



CHAPTEE III. 
OUR COTTON SUPPLY. 

The uncertain supply of cotton has engaged the attention of those engaged in 
the cotton industry of Great Britain for a period of a hundred years. Since 
1812 repeated agitations have taken place, and the Parliament of the period 
has often been appealed to for an enlistment of their sympathy in order to 
extend our sources of supply, so that we shall not be too dependent upon the 
United States of America. The war between Great Britain and the United 
States during the years 1812 and 1814 caused a tremendous reduction in the 
growth of and exportation of American cotton. In a speech delivered by Mr 
John Bright, M.P., in the Town Hall, Birmingham, December 18, 1862, refer- 
ences were made by him to our cotton supply, and the cultivation of cotton 
in India. The speech was the outcome of distress among the cotton operatives 
caused by the cotton famine, owing to the American Civil War, which lasted 
from 1862 to 1865. 

A few excerpts are herewith given ; — 

" Up to 1814 the whole of India was a monopoly of the East India Company." 

He then gives an extract from a report of a Mr Eichards published in 
1812 to the Court of Directors, which says that 

"the whole cotton produce of the district was taken at their own free disposal, 
and that they are not suffered to know what they shall get for it, until after it has 
been far removed from their reach and from the country by exportation coastwise to 
Bombay. The (East India) Company's servants fixed the prices from 1 to 30 per 
cent, under the general market rate." 

In 1817-19 the quantity of cotton received from India was close upon, and 
in the year 1818 it exceeded, that which we received from the United States. 

" 1817-19, 551,000 bales India, 611,000 bales America." 

" Mr Warden in 1832 gave evidence that the money tax levied on Surat cotton 
was 56 rupees per candy, leaving the grower only 24 rupees, or less than |d. per lb." * 

In 1846 so great a decay set in the cotton trade of Western India, that a 
Committee was appointed in Bombay, partly of members of the Chambeirs of 
Commerce, and partly of servants of the Government, and they made a report 
in which they stated that from every candy of cotton (7 cwts.) costing 80 
rupees, that the Government had taken 48 rupees as land tax and sea duty, 
leaving only 32 rupees or less than |d. per lb. to be divided among all parties, 
from the Bombay seller to the Surat grower.! 

• Value of rupee 1832 = 2s. 

t The price for pound given in 1846 seems confusing, assuming the value of rupee to be 
the same as in 1832. 
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In 1847 Mr Bright brought forward in the House of Commons a proposi- 
tion for a Select Committee to inquire into this whole matter, for in that year 
Lancashire was on the verge of a similar calamity that overtook it in 1862, 
the year of this speech. 

In 1847 * cotton was very scarce, hundreds of mills were working short 
time, and many were closed altogether. The Committee reported that in all 
the districts of Bombay and Madras, where cotton was cultivated, the people 
were in a condition of the most abject and degraded pauperism. It was not 
to be wondered at that the quality of the cotton should be bad. We learn 
from the speech of Mr John Bright that it was during this period that the oft- 
repeated exclamation, " Lord, but not Surat," was interjected by a member 
of a Methodist body whose minister was offering up a prayer for a supply of 
cotton to employ the famishing people in the district. 

Mr Bright asserted that the growth of cotton in India had been system- 
atically injured, strangled, and destroyed by the stupid and wicked policy of 
the Indian Government. 

Had it not been for the Bombay Committee in 1846, and his Committee in 
1848, there would not have been any cotton sent from India during 1862. 

In 1850 Mr Bright moved in the House of Commons: "That a Royal 
Commission proceed to India to inquire into the obstacles which prevent the 
increased growth of cotton in India, and to report upon any circumstance 
which may injuriously affect the economical and industrial condition of the 
native population, being cultiva,tors of the soil, within the Presidencies of 
Madras and Bombay." 

The Commission, however, was not granted. 

From a Report to the Commons on Indian affairs, 1830-31, we gather : — 

" It is greatly to be lamented that the parent soil of the cotton plant and of cotton 
manufacture should have been suffered by its British masters to remain so long with- 
out improvement, or rather to become deteriorated in reference to this valuable 
article ; and that, while the inhabitants of Georgia and Louisiana are deriving enor- 
mous benefits from this productive agriculture, the humble ryots of India should be 
kept in a state of poverty, for the want of suitable education and encouragement. 
Were the docile peasantry of Hindostan aided in their rural labours by British 
enterprise and intelligence, they might ere long create for themselves and for this 
country an inexhaustible source of comfort and independence, etc." 

From Appendix to Report from Select Committee on East India Company 
1832, one gathers : — 

" There has been no improvement in cotton since the introduction of free trade. 
It was better in 1818 and 1819 than it is now. The (East India) Company have 
taken very trifling measures, not worth mentioning, to improve it There is no 
reason in the world to suppose that the cultivation of India might not be improved. 

" India is capable of producing cotton for the European market, provided there is 
a proper application of skill and capital to the production of the article, but the un- 
aided skill of the natives is incapable of doing it. 

" We hope such a liberal policy will be pursued towards the ryots of Bengal as will 
enable them to improve their cotton husbandry, as also towards the planters of Bombay, 
whose abject wretchedness and ignorance are a disgrace to the British administration 
in that district of India." 

In a paper read by Mr J. B. Smith, M.P., before the Society of Arts, May 
1857, similar lamentations regarding our cotton supply are recorded. He 
states that so late as 1810 our imports from the United States were only 

* I.e. 1,860,000 bales crop against 2,171,000 bales the previous year. 
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246,759 bales, while from other countries they were 314,414 bales. From 
this time the growth in the United States continued to increase, and judging 
from the stocks on hand in our ports for about ten consecutive years being 
about from 33 weeks' to 53 weeks' consumption, the cultivation of cotton had 
overtaken the demand. A constant decline in prices set in, and the United 
States successfully outrivalled all competitors, and almost monopolised the 
supply of cotton to European markets. 

Reference was also made to the capabilities of Western Africa for the 
growth of cotton, and to its possibilities as an important source of supply. 
Also India was mentioned as capable of furnishing us with an unlimited 
supply of cotton. 

In 1818 our imports from India amoimted to 247,659 bales, while these 
from the United States for the same year were only 207,580 bales. From 
1818 to 1846 the stocks of cotton appear to be enormous, varying from 
75 weeks' to 240 weeks' consumption. With such facts of irregular demand, 
and irregular prices, it could scarcely be expected that India would look to 
England as a regular customer. 

" The impediment to cotton growing in India ia the jealousy with which the 
Indian Government regards the settlement of Europeans in India." — From a letter 
on the cotton crisis in 1861 to Thomas Bayley, Esq., M.P. for Manchester, by John 
Bourne, C.E. 

The following is culled from Dr Ure's work in dealing with our dependence 
on the United States : — 

" We are assured by those who have paid a close attention to the subject, that the 
increased number of sjDinning spindles recently put to work will exhaust the supply 
of cotton produced, if they are kept fully employed. We are also told by one of the 
leading cotton agents in. the United States, that the slave power of that country is 
taxed to the uttermost to produce the welcome crop of four million and a half bales. 
They tell us this, whilst they congratulate us upon the insufficiency of that crop for 
our requirements ; but will any prudent man venture to assert that four and a half 
million bales will be sufficient for the requirements of 1861, or for the increase in our 
power of consumption, stimulated as it is by the increasing demand for our manu- 
factures in all parts of the world ? " 

The following year the cotton famine began. 

A writer in the Times in the 'fifties comments as follows on our cotton 
supply :— 

" The peculiarity of this supply, in which we thus hold a stake so enormous as to 
exceed the risks of all the world, is that it is raised almost entirely in one single 
country, while it is a fact equally striking that no natural necessity occasions this 
exclusiveness." 

Another report later reads : — 

" Our cotton reports show that our own territories furnish us with only about one- 
eighth of the quantity employed by our manufacturers, whilst nearly seven-eighths 
are supplied by the United States of America ! Could we feel certain that no 
circumstances can ever arise to interrupt this vast supply from America, the country 
might, to a certain extent, be excused for viewing the subject with indiiference ; but 
common sense, and the experience of all time, unhappily forbid our entertaining a 
confidence for which we have so slight a warrant. 

" To say the least of it, even the bare probability of such an event constitutes a 
perpetual menace to this country, and imperatively demands a remedy and a safe- 
guard ! Fortunately, men of the right stamp are daily becoming more and more alive 
to the vital importance of this subject, and are bestirring themselves to render the 
supply of cotton to our factories more dependent upon our own exertions, and less 
upon the necessities or good will of our friends and cousins in the New World." 
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Many more instances might be cited to show the earnestness of some of 
our predecessors to secure fresh cotton fields. But as the American crops 
began to increase after the Civil War, and the fact of there being stocks of 
cotton on hand, interest began to wane. The great increase in spindleage 
and looms all the world over, the consequent greater demand for cotton, and 
the artificial advance in prices due to shortage of supply and speculation, 
compelled those interested in the cotton industry of Great Britain to once 
more turn their serious attention to this vital question. As the result of 
determination to endeavour to remedy the evil of speculation, owing to 
shortages or cornerings, and to find new cotton fields as a safeguard for our 
future supply of cotton, the British Cotton Growing Association was inaugurated 
in 1902. Its charter of incorporation is dated August 27, 1904. Much pioneer 
work has been done by this Company since its inauguration. The majority 
of the cotton spinners and manufacturers, and cotton operatives' trades unions 
are directly or indirectly interested in the venture. They have begun to 
realise that a strong effort must be made to obtain cotton fields in our own 
colonies. A strong appeal is being made at the present time for further funds 
to carry on the good work. It is necessary to raise the Company's subscribed 
capital to £500,000. In 1910, after strong representations had been made, 
the British Government granted a sum of £10,000 per year for three years 
for experimental purposes. 

The concluding report of the Company's work for 1911 will throw a little 
more light on the progress the Company is making : — 

" Although, as will be seen from the report, some of the ventures undertaken by 
the Association have been unsatisfactory and may ultimately have to be abandoned, 
on the other hand, the results of the past year's working in several of the colonies 
are more than encouraging. Uganda is now producing a large quantity of cotton, 
Northern Nigeria is at last making real progress, and in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
there are almost boundless possibilities ror the future. These three countries, with 
the assistance of Nyasaland and the West Indies, can supply all the cotton, both as 
regards quality and quantity, that Lancashire requires. The Council are convinced 
that the position of affairs to-day is the most satisfactory since the inauguration of 
the work, and that large and important results may shortly be expected. 



APPROXIMATE ESTIMATE OF COTTON GEOWN IN NEW FIELDS IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 
(Bales of 400 lbs. From B.C.G. A. report. ) 



1 1906. 


1907. 


1908. 


1909. 


1910. 


1911. 


Sierra Leone 


150 


100 










Gold Coast . 


200 


250 


200 


200 


100 


100 


Lagos . 


6000 


9500 


5500 


12,100 


5,900 


5,800 


Southern Nigeria . 


150 


250 


200 


300 


300 


300 


Northern Nigeria . 


1000 


1500 


500 


400 


400 


600 


West Africa . 


7500 


11,600 


6400 


13,000 


6700 


6,800 


Uganda 


500 


2000 


4000 


5,100 


12,000 


20,000 


British East Africa 


200 


200 


300 


300 


400 


500 


Nyasaland . 


2200 


2300 


1800 


2,400 


3,000 


5,000 


Rhodesia 


100 


200 


300 


400 


400 


300 


East Africa . 


3000 


4,700 


6400 


8,200 


15,800 


25,800 


West Indies . 


5500 


6,500 


7000 


6,400 


5,500 


6,500 


Scind 


1000 


1,800 


2000 


2,000 


1,000 


500 


Sundries 


200 


300 


500 


500 


500 


700 


Sudan , 


? 


i 


? 


i 


15,000 


21,000 


17,200 


24,900 


22,300 


30,100 


44,500 


61,300 
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" Very Batisfactory progress is also being made with the development of the purely 
commercial side of the work, viz. selling, financing, and insuring cotton and seed, 
supplying machinery, stores, etc., to planters and others. The income derived from 
this work now goes a long way towards covering the cost of the head office in 
Manchester." 

Coming to very recent times, our Government department was again 
approached by an influential deputation of Lancashire members of Parliament, 
and of Indian and Lancashire master cotton spinners and manufacturers. 

The Right Hon. Viscount Morley of Blackburn, O.M., His Majesty's 
Secretary of State for India, received the deputation at the India Office, 
London, on July 27, 1910. Extracts from the official report may prove inter- 
esting if only to compare with what has transpired before. It is history re- 
peating itself. 

It is to be hoped that Governments of the present time will take more 
notice of carefully considered remarks from experts in the cotton trade than 
has hitherto been the case. 

It is foreign to the nature of our Lancashire business men to spend valu- 
able time and money for the purpose of waiting upon the representatives of 
our Government to have a friendly interview and be contented with words of 
sympathy only. The Government's practical interest is essential for the future 
welfare of the cotton industry of Lancashire, which forms roughly one-third 
of the value of our exports, and the sustenance of millions of inhabitants. 

EXTRACTS FROM THE 

OFFICIAL REPORT OF THE RECEPTION 

By The Right Hon. Viscount Moeley of Blackburn, O.M. 
(His Majesty's Secretary of State for India) 

Of a Deputation of Lancashire Members of Parliament, and of Indian and 
Lancashire Master Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers at the India 
Office, Whitehall, London, July 27, 1910. 

The Right Hon. Alfred Emmott : My Lord, it gives me peculiar pleasure, as 
member for the greatest cotton spinning community in the world, to introduce this 
deputation to you to-day. The deputation comes before you to speak on the question 
of the improvement and extension of the growth of cotton in India. I shall leave it 
to the official spokesmen appointed by this deputation to state the case in its more 
technical aspects. I shall confine myself to emphasising in a few sentences the great 
gravity of the present position of the cotton trade and the urgency of our needs. 
You must know that the export trade in manufactured cotton goods from this country 
is the greatest export trade in manufactured goods of any kind from any country in 
the world. 

Lord Morley ; In money value ? 

Mr Emmott : In money value. Our total exports of manufactured cotton goods 
during the last five years have varied from £92,000,000 to £110,000,000 sterling in 
value. They represent almost one-third of our total exports of manufactured goods. 
They equal almost half of the total value of manufactured goods exported from 
Germany, and come within £20,000,000 of the total of manufactured goods exported 
from France. Our exports of cotton goods represent a vast trade, and that trade is at 
the present moment in great difficulty, if not in absolute danger, because of the short- 
age of the supply of the raw material of the industry. The high price of cotton at 
the moment, and the extreme scarcity of the cotton even apart from its price, have 
rendered inevitable the running of short time, or either, in many cases, a complete 
stoppage. Employers are losing vast sums of money owing to the unprofitable trade. 
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and employees are losing a considerable portion of tlie wages which they are able to 
earn when the mills are running full time. In India there is the same unprofitable 
state of trade caused also by the high price of cotton. It is obvious that if our objects 
can be attained, if India can be induced to grow more cotton and better cotton, that 
must be greatly to the advantage of India. You may ask those of us who represent 
Great Britain in this matter whether we attach more importance to an increase in 
the quantity of cotton such as India produces to-day, or to an improvement in the 
quality of hidian cotton. Speaking for myself, it is arguable, I submit, that a greater 
supply of Indian cotton, irrespective of quality, will release a certain amount of 
American cotton, of which we are so short in Lancashire at the present time. That, 
however, is a matter of conjecture. It is arguable also that if India can greatly in- 
crease her supplies of cotton, and America is unable to find us more cotton, Great 
Britain may be forced more and more to use Indian cotton. It is recorded that during 
the days of the great cotton famine they had a prayer meeting in Lancashire at which 
they asked the Almighty to send more cotton, and that one Lancashire operative 
prayed in this way, " O Lord, send us more cotton, but, Lord, not Surat." Since 
the days of that famine, Lancashire has, as a matter of fact, more and more resorted 
to the use of finer classes of cotton, and I must say, for my own part, that I think the 
situation in Lancashire would be more relieved by a supply of better cotton, if India 
can be induced to give us better cotton, than even by an increase in the supply. 
Though I have read a good deal about it, I have never seen any real explanation of 
why India does not produce better cotton. She used to produce better cotton. 

Lord Morley : Do you mean long staple, and so on ? 

Mr Emmott : I mean long staple and finer. 

Lord Morley : You do not understand why India does not produce more long 
staple and finer ? 

Mr Emmott : That is so. Sometimes I am tempted to wonder whether the trade 
there is organised on the best lines. I am tempted to inquire whether the actual 
buyer of cotton, who gets it from the ryot, offers him an adequate inducement in the 
price he is willing to give for the better article as compared with the worse. I venture 
to think this is a matter which is eminently worthy of inquiry on the part of the 
Indian Government, and on the part of those who are interested in the cotton trade. 
I am sure we shall have your sympathy, and, if possible, your help in this endeavour 
to develop the Empire on peaceful commercial lines. 

Mr C. W. Macara : My Lord, at the Seventh International Cotton Congress 
which was held in Brussels last month, the 400 delegates, representing the cotton 
industry in all parts of the world, unanimously adopted the following resolution with 
regard to the cultivation of cotton in India : — 

" That this Congress desires to place on record its appreciation of the efforts 
already made by the Imperial and Local Governments of India in the extension 
and improvement of cotton cultivation, and expresses the hope that these efforts 
will be continued to an increased extent. 

"Further, this Congress respectfully suggests that the Indian Government 
should consider the advisability of instituting, as quickly as possible, fortnightly 
ginners' returns, on the same lines as those in operation in the United States of 
America, and of assisting the promotion and more extensive establishment of 
co-operative credit societies and seed farms." 

It is with the object of bringing this resolution to your Lordship's attention that 
you have been requested to receive this deputation to-day. 

The cotton industry of the world has not for many years been in a more serious 
condition than it is in at the present time, largely due to the shortage and consequent 
high price of the raw material, the result being an enormous reduction in the con- 
sumption of cotton goods and in employment for the mills. 

Having taken part in eight International Cotton Congresses during the past six 
years, the interdependence of the nations of the world in carrying on this industry 
has been forcibly brought home to me, as well as the helplessness of any single nation 
attempting to cope with the many problems which have to be solved in connection 
with its conduct. 

5 
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The annual cotton crop of the world now averages about twenty million bales, 
and although England owns considerably more than one-third of the spindles in the 
world, yet the consumption of raw material, due to the fineness of her products, 
which are exported to all parts of the world, is only about one-fifth of the total crop, 
the remaining four-fifths being consumed by the other twenty-one countries in which 
cotton spinning and manufacturing are carried on. From this it will readily be seen 
how helpless any nation by itself is to deal with the problems connected with the 
growing, marketing, and transport of the raw material. Any shortage» of supply 
produces effects felt alike by all countries in the world. 

Following the example of England, the other countries of the European continent 
are carrying on their Cotton Growing Associations on lines similar to those adopted 
by the British Cotton Growing Association. I may here mention that although 
not directly represented in this deputation, the British Cotton Growing Association 
is in entire sympathy with the object of our mission, as well as with the resolution 
which I have just read, the only reason for the Association not being officially 
represented being that the Council felt that the appointment of representatives might 
be considered as committing them to an expenditure which, with their present engage- 
ments, their financial position will not admit of. 

I may say with regard to the discussions which have taken place from time to 
time in connection with the supply of raw material, both at the International 
Congresses and at meetings of the International Committee, that the view has been 
brought prominently forward that it is to India that all the cotton-manufacturing 
countries of the world look for the speediest relief from the shortage of raw material. 
It must also be borne in mind that India comes next in importance to the United 
States of America as a cotton -producing country. 

India produces nearly one-fifth of the cotton supply of the world, and although it 
is not suitable to any great extent for the English cotton industry, yet it would be an 
enormous relief if its cultivation could be so encouraged that both the quality was 
improved and the quantity largely increased. It is felt, too, that this extension of 
cotton cultivation would be of very great advantage to the natives of India, who are 
essentially agriculturalists. In India everything needful for this increase in cultiva- 
tion exists : suitable land and climate, an immense agricultural population, and 
excellent means of transport. It matters little with regard to the supply of the raw 
material from what country that supply comes, so long as it is ample for the needs 
of the industry as a whole. The greater the supply of Indian cotton, the more 
American cotton there will be available for England, as well as for the other countries 
which find this type most suitable for their trade. 

In conclusion, I desire to impress upon your Lordship that the development of 
India is of supreme importance to England. Forty per cent, of her cotton manufactures 
are exported to that great country. The cotton industry of England, supplying as it 
does, about one-third of our total exports of manufactured goods, is of vast and vital 
interest to our position as a commercial nation. Anything that prejudices this great 
trade must of necessity act prejudicially upon every other interest. 

Included in the deputation are prominent Indian cotton millowners and others, 
who will deal briefly with the question from their special standpoint. 

The Notes regarding the Cultivation of Cotton in India, handed to 
Lord Morlby by Mb C, W. Macaba. 

It seems to be generally recognised by Lancashire cotton spinners that sufficient 
attention has not been paid in the past to the cultivation of cotton in India. This 
want of attention was, no doubt, partly due to the assumption which was freely 
entertained some years ago that by extending cotton growing in India the Lancashire 
cotton industry would create for itself a formidable competitor in the Indian cotton 
spinning industry by facilitating the work of the Indian millowner. We believe, 
however, that most of the Lancashire spinners and the public generally are recognising 
the futility of such an argument, as if it holds good as regards India, it must neces- 
sarily hold good in any other country where cotton growing and manufacturing are 
carried on simultaneously, e.g. it would apply to the United States of America, from 
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which country our largest supply of cotton is obtained, and where increased cotton 
crops would be welcomed by every spinner in the world. 

The Secretary of the Interjiational Federation was instructed by the Committee, 
at their meetings in Frankfort last October, to proceed to India for the purpose, 
inter alia, of visiting the cotton fields and of inquiring into the possibilities of an 
increased cultivation of Indian cotton. He was assured during his visit by many 
Directors of Agriculture and by mill managers, that the Indian crop could easily be 
brought up to the size of the American crop. By improved methods alone, on the 
same acreage as at present, it was said, 10 million bales a year could be obtained. 

As regards the quality of the Indian cotton, it is well known that the finest kinds 
of cotton have been grown in years gone by in India. It is principally owing to the 
mixing of seed, and to the careless methods of cultivation, that the quality has 
deteriorated. Through the Agricultural Department an improvement has of late 
taken place, and there is no doubt that, especially by seed selection of the indigenous 
kinds, much longer stapled cotton can be grown. The experiments which are carried 
on with American and Egyptian seed are interesting, and may lead to something very 
useful ; but at present the yield is so small that it cannot be taken into serious 
consideration. The opinion of the Government experts seems to be that we must 
look to seed selection of indigenous kinds as the essential means of improving the 
quality, and not to the introduction of exotic varieties. 

It does not matter much whether the cotton grown in India is used by the 
Lancashire spinner, or by the Indian, Continental or American spinner. The 
question of cotton growing must be treated from an international point of view, 
because, if the Continental spinner is using Indian cotton in place of American 
cotton, it is evident that there will be a corresponding quantity of American cotton left 
over for the Lancashire spinner, who at present suffers enormously from the scarcity 
of the supply of American cotton. The extension of cotton growing in India would 
thus not only benefit Continental, but also Lancashire and Indian spinners ; both the 
latter would have a double advantage, because a larger yield of Indian cotton would 
also mean a greater spending power for the many millions of agriculturists of India, 
who are the largest customers of the Lancashire and the Indian miUowners. 

India is the country from which the speediest increase in the production of 
cotton is to be looked for. In future years, no doubt, Africa will provide consider- 
able quantities of the raw material, but one has to remember that the cultivation 
of the cotton plant in new countries is always of slow development. 

By increasing the supply of cotton the price of all varieties is reduced, and 
further, speculation, which imposes such heavy burdens upon the cotton industry, 
will become more difficult to carry on. 

By the adoption of more scientific methods of cultivation, there is no doubt a 
considerable increase in the yield per acre could be effected at little additional cost 
to the grower, and under these conditions he could seU his cotton at a lower price, 
and still have an adequate return for his labour. Although high prices of the raw 
material are most prejudicial to the interests of the industry, by reducing the 
consTimption of cotton goods, it would be equally detrimental to the industry should 
the prices obtained for the raw material sink to such a level as to become unremunera- 
tive to the growers. 

The mills in Lancashire have been working short time for many months owing to 
the high price of cotton. 

Our largest customers, as already stated, are the peoples of the Far East. Their 
means do not enable them to expend more than a certain sum per annum on cotton 
clothing, therefore when the price of manufactured cotton goods gets beyond a 
certain level the demand quickly falls away. 

Our recommendations are therefore : — 

(a) That, in order to encourage the cultivation of better qualities of Indiar 
cotton, special attention be devoted to the selection of seed of the indigenous 
growths, and that an increase be made in the number of seed farms. 

(6) The engagement of cotton specialists and trained staff. 

(c) The establishment of cotton-buying centres similar to those of the British 
Cotton Growing Association in Africa. 
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(d) An increase in the number of Agricultural Banks. 

(c) The abolition of the export duty on cotton grown in the native states. 

(/) The introduction of fortnightly ginners' returns. 

Mr John W. M'Connell : So far back as 1787 a Dr Moor was sent from England 
to India to study the matter ; repeated efforts were made between 1829 and 1841 , 
and before the Mutiny it was practically arranged to spend 20 millions of English 
money on growing cotton in India. In more recent years repeated efforts have 
been made, and no doubt in the matter of actual (juantity considerable success has 
been attained. But compare this history with that of the United States of America. 
There, year by year, the quantity grown has been increased, and at the same time the 
quality has been so improved that, at any rate, over a great extent of the best land, 
cotton can be grown regularly to suit almost any requirement of the spinner. 

This subject of cotton growing is of the greatest interest to India because of 
the possibilities of wealth it offers to cultivators. It is of the greatest interest to 
the cotton spinners of the world, because in the next ten or twenty years it is to 
India that we look for the speediest relief from the scarcity of raw material ; indeed, 
this question may be said to be of interest to the whole world. 

For a full report see "Official Report." Also see Official Report of a 
subsequent deputation in 1912 to Lord Crewe at the India Office regarding the 
same matter. 

Some interesting observations are made regarding the cultivation of cotton 
in India by Mr Arno Schmidt, the Secretary to the International Federation 
of Ma,ster Cotton Spinners' and Manufacturers' Association, who recently 
visited India in the interests of the cotton industry. The following extracts 
are from his report presented to the Seventh International Congress held in 
I9I0. 

It has already been stated that India consumes at the present time about 
half its own growth of the cotton crop. 

"I have made it a point to ask every millowner and the Government Agricultural 
Officers I met, whether they thought an extensive development of the cultivation 
of cotton in India could be obtained. In every case I have been told that the 
possibilities in India are enormous ; that within a few years' time — say, four to five 
years — India might produce quite as much cotton as the United States grows now. 

"As regards the use of Indian cotton, a prejudice seems to exist, especially 
amongst the Lancashire spinners, due to former unfavourable experiences. Condi- 
tions have changed within the last ten to fifteen years, and the fact that some of 
the Indian cotton mills produce 40's yarn regularly from Indian cotton, proves that it 
could frequently replace American cotton. East Indian cottons aire better known on 
the Continent and in Japan than in Lancashire. 

" Many experts assured me that India could produce, within four or five years, 
10,000,000 bales of cotton if the matter were properly dealt with ; such a quantity 
would, of course, have a powerful influence in checking American speculation. Some 
of the cotton spinners in India maintain that the present acreage under cotton alone 
would suffice to produce a crop equal in size to that of the United States, if a more 
intense cultivation were generally introduced. The Department of Agriculture in 
India is doing excellent work, on a scientific basis, for the promotion of cotton grow- 
ing, but what is now wanted is the more extensive and practical co-operation of the 
actual users of cotton, and in this connection the International Federation can be of 
great service. 

" One great difficulty in persuading the farmer to grow long-staple cotton arises 
from his inability to obtain adequate remuneration tor the extra time and care 
involved in its production. Then, again, the yield per acre is smaller than from 
short-staple plants. The establishment of cotton-buying agencies (such as the agencies 
of the British Cotton Growing Association in Africa) in a few of the more important 
cotton-producing centres would tend to the removal of this difficulty, and would 
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result in a great increase in the cultivation of long-staple cotton. It seems that 
through prejudice many spinners have not used Indian cotton of late years, and that 
they are also unaware that good staple Indian cotton is grown. 

" In considering the question of cotton growing, one must regard it from an inter- 
national, not a national, point of view. Even if the cotton crop which India will 
produce within the next few years does not supply a very large number of English 
mills with long-staple cotton, one must remember that the European Continent, 
India, and Japan will be replacing American cotton by East Indian cotton more and 
more. A corresponding quantity of American cotton will thus be left over for 
the use of the English spinners. Under any circumstances, therefore, it will be 
advantageous to the English spinner to encourage the development of cotton growing 
in india, and this view should be emphasised in approaching the Government of 
India. It is hoped that some of the additional capital which the British Cotton 
Growing Association is now obtaining will be used in developing the great resources 
of India as a cotton-growing country. The experiments which are being carried on 
in Africa are necessary preliminaries to the development of cotton growing in that 
country, and no one interested in the cotton industry would like to see the splendid 
efforts made by the British Cotton Growing Association in that part of the world 
relaxed ; but it must be admitted by even the most sanguine that for some time at 
least the African crop will be a negligible quantity compared with the American 
and Indian crops, as in Africa many of the fundamental conditions, such as the 
construction of railways, the teaching of the natives, the scientific study of cultivation, 
etc., have to be introduced, whilst they are already in existence in India. Some 
Manchester people have in former years declared themselves opposed to an extension 
of cotton growing in India on the ground that an extension of the spinning industry 
in that country would inevitably follow, and that industrial competition would thus 
be made keener. If one admits the truth of this argument as regards India, it should 
apply with equal force to America. It must be borne in mind that an extended 
cultivation of cotton in India would lead to an increase in the spending power of 
many millions of natives who are the largest consumers of English and Indian cotton 
manufactures." 

It may be of interest and worthy to be put on record that the Fine 
Cotton Spinners' Association in June of 19 II purchased a cotton estate in the 
Mississippi Delta. At a recent meeting of shareholders the chairman (Lord 
Eotherham) said that "the shareholders might rest assured that they had 
got cotton lands second to none in the world, which, when properly organised, 
would be a most valuable asset." 

So far as one is able to learn, this is the first instance in which a large 
cotton-spinning company has embarked on a private venture to grow cotton 
for its own consumption. Not very long ago a deputation from Lancashire, 
consisting of persons interested in a large spinning company, waited upon 
some of our Government ofl&cials in London, their object being to obtain a 
grant of land in Africa to grow cotton for their own supplies. Nothing, 
however, came out of the effort. 

An important announcement has recently been made by Mr Asquith, 
the Prime Minister, before a deputation of members of the British Cotton 
Growing Association. It is that the British Government intend introducing, 
as early as possible, a Bill authorising the Treasury to guarantee the payment 
of interest on a loan to be raised by the Government of the Soudan to the 
extent of three million pounds sterling. This will be for the purpose of 
developing tlie Gezira district of the Soudan for cotton growing. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE EFFORTS OF OTHER COUNTRIES TO OBTAIN 
A GOOD COTTON SUPPLY. 

The future supply of cotton is also engaging the serious attention of spinners 
and manufacturers in competitive countries, and they are now endeavouring 
to promote its growth in their own colonies. 

Germany is pushing ahead in the Cameroons, German East Africa, and Togo. 

The Colonial Economic Committee in Berlin have for some years been 
engaged in cotton growing in the German colonies. Two reasons are given 
for doing so, viz. : — 

" To create for the colonies a new agricultural produce for export with a view to 
enhancing their economic development ; and to co-operate in rendering the German 
cotton industry at least partially independent from its oppressed position as regards 
the supply of raw cotton." 

A German cotton-growing company is also developing the growth of cotton 
in Asia Minor. Turkey and Greece appear to be the principal consumers 
for the staple, and some finds its way to the Continent. 

France, by means of the French Cotton Growing Association and the 
French Colonial Cotton Company, is actively engaged in opening out new 
sources of supply in the French Sudan, Algeria, Dahomey, Upper Senegal and 
the Niger, Senegal, and New Caledonia. Eapid progress appears to have 
been made in the cultivation of the plant in Algeria and Dahomey. 

Portugal, through the initiative of the Portuguese Government and 
private individuals, also assisted by colonial companies, has, since 1904, 
commenced a campaign for cotton growing. 

In Algola and Mozambique, previous to 1894 and back to 1862-65, a fair 
amount of cotton was grown, but after the latter years its cultivation was 
abandoned. Since 1904, however, much headway has been made, especially in 
the provinces of Algola, and in the near future great hopes are entertained 
that the Algola and Mozambique provinces will contribute their fair share of 
cotton towards assisting to provide an adequate supply to the world. 

The Italians are encouraging the growth of cotton in Agordat and at 
Carcarbat. The quality resembles the Egyptian in fineness and length, but 
its cultivation up to the present is only on a small scale. Much, however, 
may come out of little. 

Belgium has taken up the cultivation of cotton in the Belgian Congo. 
Experimental plantations under the supervision of a Government agent and 
agricultural Government expert are now in existence. We learn that 

" efforts to introduce permanently cotton growing by the natives promise within 
a few years satisfactory results." 

70 
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Russia occupies an enviable position in regard to its cotton supply. 
The cotton-growing lands of Turkestan (Central Asia) and Transcaucasia, 
both within the Russian Empire, are of sufficient area to supply in the near 
future all the requirements for consumption in Russia. It is stated that in 
addition there will be a surplus for exportation purposes. 

" A great portion of the cotton crop of Eussia, grown originally from American 
seed, is not in the slightest inferior in length, lustre, and strength of staple to the 
best American kinds ; in fact, most of the Russian spinners prefer, at equal prices, for 
yarns of medium counts (32's-34'3 water and twist yarn), cotton grown in Turkestan 
to American good middling, 28-29 millimetres. During the last ten years there has 
hardly been any increase in the amount of cotton imported into Russia." * 

More than half the cotton consumed in Russia is grown within its own 
territory. We may therefore conclude that the native growth has increased 
during the last ten years to keep pace with increased consumption. Who 
will venture to predict that the aforesaid probable surplus of Russian-grown 
cotton in the future will not be consumed by increased spindleage and looms 
in its own empire'? We then might expect more serious and far greater 
competition in our Eastern markets from this unexpected source. 

The United States of America, as most people are aware, grow their 
own cotton. According to the opinions of experts vast fields yet remain 
uncultivated, and are available for increasing the size of crops when 
necessity demands, despite the fact that the 1911-12 crop of 16 million 
bales is the largest on record. One must not, however, overlook the fact 
that there are two cotton industrial sections in the United States, who are 
as keen competitors with each other in their particular domains, as for 
instance, are some of our Continental neighbours in certain spheres. 

The consumption of cotton by the mills in the Southern States has been 
gradually increasing during the last fifteen years to a larger extent than 
the mills in the Northern States. The Southern mills' consumption in 
1910 and 1911 averaged 156,000 bales per year more than the Northern 
States. As the difficulties regarding labour in both spinning and weaving 
become less acute, the tendency will be for the Southern mills to increase 
in numbers, and in their march of progress will outstrip the productivity 
of the Northern mills. One great advantage continually claimed by mill- 
building prospectors in the Southern States is that the mills are erected 
in the vicinity of the cotton fields. 

The Northern mills, to a certain extent, have been preparing themselves 
for this onslaught for some time past. Accordingly, there is a tendency towards 
developing a higher-class trade in manufacturing, and consequently finer 
counts of yarns in spinning. The finer productions of the British looms now 
exported to the States may eventually suffer by this means of self-defence. 

In Peru the Government have an experimental station near Lima. It is 
said there are large tracts of land in the coast valleys still awaiting develop- 
ment, and furthermore, when the capital is forthcoming there is every reason 
to believe that Peru will, in the course of a few years, yield as large a crop of 
cotton as Egypt. The Brazilian Government are seriously interesting them- 
selves in the growth of cotton. The Germans and Italians are also said to be 
interesting themselves in its cultivation in this country. 

* From a paper prepared for the Seventh International Congress by Mr Alex. J. 
Kusnetgoff, 
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At the present time the sources of cotton cultivation on a commercial scale 
may be summarised as follows in their order of importance, viz. : — 

(1) United States. 

(2) India. 

(3) Egypt. 

(4) Russia. 

(5) China. 

(6) Brazil. 

(7) Asiatic Turkey. 

China consumes a large portion of its own crop in its domestic industries. 



CHAPTER V. 
VALUE OF OUR EXPORTS. 

Total money values of exports compared from one year to another do not 
indicate the true Yolume of trade, neither do index figures for a group of 
commodities assist to compare with specific commodities, as one is sometimes 
led to believe. The increased or decreased price of the individual commodity, 
as compared with a price basis for a particular year, must be allowed for. 
In other words, all comparisons must be made at constant prices. Taking 
1896 as our example for price basis, we find that the average price per lb. 
of yarns exported in 1900 is 20 per cent, higher than 1896. The true 
comparison is found as follows : — 

Value of yarn exports in 1896, in £1000 .... £10,044 
„ ,, prices in 1900 = 20 per cent, higher . . 2,008 



Value of 1896 yarn exports in 1900 .... £12,052 

Declared value of 1900 exports ..... 7,741 



Decrease in value, 1900 .... £4,311 
. •. £4311 decrease in 1900 on £12,052 = 35-77 per cent, below 1896 exports. 

This method of comparison may also be adopted for woven cotton goods 
and sewing cotton thread. It might be argued by some persons that a com- 
parison by weight of yarn exported or yardage of woven cotton goods exported 
would be sufficient to indicate the progress of the cotton industry. If it were 
known for certain that no change had taken place in the average counts of 
yarns spun, or in fineness or quality of cloth woven, such a basis might be 
accepted. Opinions differ on this point, and for this reason a comparison will 
be made between values at constant prices with 1896. At the outset, how- 
ever, it might be stated that investigations show, so far as the export trade in 
yams and cotton goods is concerned, there has not been an appreciable change 
in the average counts of yarn spun and exported, nor in the average quality of 
cloth woven by yardage and exported for over forty years. 

By reference to diagram on Chart No. 1 periods of distinct progress since 
1840 are shown for woven cotton goods based on constant prices. The black 
lines above show the distinct variation from year to year. Wherever a trade 
depression or set-back has occurred during that period, it will easily be seen 
that it has the effect of slightly reducing the average progress for that 
particular period. The large periodic set-back shown from 1862-65 was due 
to the American Civil War and cotton famine. 
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From the cotton famine period to the present time it is seen that progress 
has been made in our cloth exports, but in a somewhat irregular manner. 

The chart clearly shows distinct periodic progress in the following order 
since the 1862-65 period, viz. : — 



Period. No. of Years. 



1866-69 4 

1870-79 10 

1880-85 6 . _, . 

1886-93 o > - i* 



} 



Period. No. of Years. 

14 



1894-99 
1900-07 
1908-11 



] = 



With the exception of the two first periods named, the periods of progress 
appear to have come in cycles of six and eight years alternately. If the two 
periods, however, are taken together, three prime periods of fourteen years are 
obtained since 1865-1907, the average cycle being seven years. The follow- 
ing reasons may be given for an earlier rise in the volume of trade in 1870 
and prolonging the period for ten years. This period might be divided into 
two sub-periods of five years. 

(a) An increased American cotton crop over the previous four years, but 
still much below the crop of 1861 before the cotton famine. 

(6) The end of the Franco-Prussia War, which afterwards created a quick 
and steady demand for goods. 

Years of slight depression may be observed during the ten years' period, 
but it may be remarked that each succeeding depression does not reach the 
same level as its previous yearly depression. Some explanations can be put 
forward to account for several of the later depressive years. These will be 
attempted later on. 

By taking together the value of exports at constant prices of spun yarn, 
sewing cotton thread, and woven cotton goods on the 1896 basis, we obtain 
diagram A on the Chart marked No. 1, to show the progress the total export 
cotton trade of Lancashire has made. 

All other cotton manufactures, such as lace, gloves, hosiery, etc., are not 
here taken into account. 

The total value of exports for 1896 are as follows (unit = £1000), viz. : — 

Yarn £10,044 

Cloth 51,195 

Sewing cotton thread . . . 3,219 



£64,458 



This diagram shows the comparison with 1896 in £1000, the figures given 
for each period being the average for each year included. They may be 
tabulated as shown on p. 75. 

The average yearly increase for 1870-79 period over the 1866-69 period 
amounts to £1013 million, or an average periodic increase of 28"9 per cent. 
The average yearly rate of increase during the sixteen years' period, 1870-85, 
was £7 "13 million. . The average yearly rate of increase during the last 
twenty-six years' period, 1886-1911, was £3'61 million. 

The last four periods show quite plainly that in reference to our export 
trade the progress has been much less than from 1866-85, although the 
spindles and looms since then have increased considerably. Another point 
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Period. 
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1866-69 


35-02 










453 


3.'i,516 


1870-74 


43-38 


8-36 


23-8 


7A 


9-21 


500 


39,528 


1875-79 


46-92 


3-54 


8-16 


m 


6-27 


515 


40,916 


1880-85 


56-03 


9-11 


19-4 


H 


6-12 


595 


41,866 


1886-93 


60-40 


4-37 


7-8 


m 


5-2 


635 


42,400 


1894-99 


63-70 


3-30 


5-46 


m 


3-79 


663 


45,881 


1900-07 


66-64 


2-94 


4-6 


1 


5-58 


740 


56,999 


1908-11 


70-56 


3-92 


5-88 


2A 


6-85 



which stands out quite clearly is that the largest trade has not been done 
when the average price of cotton was the lowest. If one must base deductions 
from Sir C. W. Macara's figures that 80 per cent, of our cotton trade is ship- 
ping and 20 per cent, home trade, it would seem that spinners and 
manufacturers on the whole, previous to the 1886 period, must have had a 
good long time, or conversely, that the present generation of cotton spinners 
and manufacturers are reaping less rewards, with which our predecessors would 
not have been satisfied. Obviously, if there were less competitors in the 
earlier days, the latter statement would be a correct one. 

Diagrams B, C, J), Chart No. 1. — Average yearly periodic movements in 
value of exports at constant prices for cotton woven goods, yarn, and sewing 
cotton thread respectively, to nearest decimal point : — 



Period. 


Cotton Yarn. 
Million £. 


Sewing Cotton 
Thread. 


Woven Cotton 
Goods. 




Million &. 


Million £,. 


1840-42 






7-43 


1843-48 




... 


10-07 


1849-54 






14-78 


1855-57 






19-55 


1858-61 




... 


25-08 


1862-65 


Cotton fam 


ine period. 


17-55 


1866-69 


6-63 


0-82 


27-57 


1870-74 


8-38 


1-00 


34-00 


1875-79 


9-47 


1-37 


36-08 


1880-85 


10-12 


1-82 


44-09 


1886-93 


9-97 


2-27 


48-16 


1894-99 


9-83 


3-13 


50-74 


1900-07 


7-45 


3-71 


55-48 


1908-11 


8-62 


3-27 


58-67 



For the additional percentage rate of yearly progress of cloth exports see 
Chart No. 2. 

The average yearly rate of increase for woven cotton goods during the sixteen 
years' period, 1870-85, was £5-66 million. The average yearly rate of 
increase for woven cotton goods during the last twenty-six years' period, 1886- 
1911, was £3-79 million. 
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The following is a list of textile machinery exported from the United 
Kingdom during the past sixteen years, from Board of Trade returns, in 
nearest £1000:— 



Year. 


£1000. 


Year. 


£1000 


1896 . 


. 6746 


1904 . 


. 5001 


1897 . 


. 5702 


1905 . 


. 3606 


1898 . 


. 6628 


1906 


. 6710 


1899 . 


6804 


1907 . 


. 8039 


1900 . 


. 6214 


1908 . 


8829 


1901 . 


. 4726 


1909 . 


. 8240 


1902 . 


. 4511 


1910 . 


. 7614 


1903 . 


. 4730 


1911 . 


. 6780 
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CHAPTER VI. 

GREAT BRITAIN'S COTTON CONSUMPTION, FROM 
LIVERPOOL COTTON ASSOCIATION LIST, IN 
PERIODS OF PROGRESSION AS INDICATED BY 
CHART. 

On the assumption that no variations to any appreciable extent have occurred 
in the average counts of yam exported and quality of cloth exported, we may 
now make a comparison in periods, with the amount of cotton consumed in 
Great Britain since the cotton famine in 1862-65. 



TABLE A.— CONSUMPTION BY GREAT BRITAIN OF 

ALL KINDS OF COTTON. 

(In 1000 Ikies— 500 lbs. to Bale.) 



Period. 


Bales. 


Percentage Increase 


Yearly Average. 


over Previous Period. 


1866-69 


2597 




1870-79 


3023 


16-4 


1880-85 


3260 


7-8 


1886-93 


3322 


1-9 


1894-99 


3343 


0-6 


1900-07 


3417 


2-2 


1908-11 


3628 


6-1 


*1911-12 


4097 


12-9 



* The International Federation of Master Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers Association's returns 
give 3765-462 bales. 

At the first glance it would appear singular that the period 1894-99 should 
only show an increased consumption of 0'6 per cent., while the exports for the 
same period averaged 5"46 per cent, increase, and the period 1886-93 shows 
1-9 per cent, against 7 '8 per cent, increased exports. The apparent paradox 
may probably be due to a lessened consumption in the home trade for cotton 
goods or in the silk, woollen, and linen industries, or in other manufactures 
not enumerated. This would be a matter for investigation. 

Incidentally it may be pointed out that the average counts of yarn exported 
during these two periods was about the same as in 1896, but for cloth exports 
the average quality in 1886-93 was slightly lower, and in 1894-99 slightly 
better than in 1896. 

Subjoined are particulars of the average consumption of Egyptian and 
Brazilian cottons in Great Britain, American cotton crops, and the takings of 
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the American cotton crop by the principal countries during the aforementioned 
periods : — 

TABLE B.— CONSUMPTION OF EGYPTIAN COTTON, IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
(In 1000 Bales— 600 lbs. to Bale. ) 



Period. 


Bales. 


Percentage Increase 


Percentage 


Yearly Average. 


over Previous Period. 


Decrease 


1866-69 


206 






1870-79 


277 


34 




1880-85 


262 




6-5 


1886-93 


292 


ii 




1894-99 


409 


40 




1899-1900 to 1906-07 


475 


16 




1907-08 to 1910-11 


514 


8 




1911-12 


628 


22 





TABLE C— CONSUMPTION OF BRAZILIAN COTTON IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
(In 1000 Bales— 500 lbs. to Bale.) 



Period. 


Bales. 


Percentage Increase 


Percentage 


Yearly Average. 


over Previous Period. 


Decrease. 


1866-69 


498 






1870-79 


388 




22 


1880-85 


231 




40 


1886-93 


213 




8 


1894-99 


68 


... 


68 


1899-1900 to 1906-07 


157 


130 




1907-08 to 1910-11 


65 




59 


1911-12 


55 




15-4 



TABLE D.— CONSUMPTION OF EGYPTIAN AND BRAZILIAN 

TOGETHER IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

(In 1000 Bales— 500 lbs. to Bale.) 





Bales. 
Yearly Average. 


Average Increase on 


Average 


Period. 


Previous Period. 
Percentage. 


Decrease. 
Percentage. 


1866-69 


705 






1870-79 


665 




6 


1880-85 


493 




26 


1886-93 


505 


2-5 




1894-99 


477 




6 


1899-1900 to 1906-07 


632 


32 


... 


1907-08 to 1910-11 


579 




9 


1911-12 


683 


18 


... 
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TABLE E. -AMERICAN COTTON CROP. 
(In 1000 Bales-500 lbs. lo Bale.) 



Period. 


Bales. 
Yearly Average. 


Average Increase 

on Previous Period. 

Percentage. 


1866-69 

1870-79 

1880-86 

1886-93 

1894-99 

1899-1900 to 1906-07 

1907-08 to 1910-11 

1910-11 to 1911-12 


2,364 

4,145 

6,026 

7,343 

9,285 

11,234 

12,048 

16,043 


75 
45 
22 
26 
21 

33 



TABLE F.— TAKINGS OF AMERICAN COTTON BY GREAT BRITAIN 

AND OTHER COUNTRIES IN PERIODS AS PER CHART. 

(In 1000 Bales— 500 lbs. to Bale.) 





Gieat Britain. 


Great 
Britain. 


Periodic 


Other 

Countries. 

Average 

Yearly Bales. 


Other 
Countries. 


Period. 


Average 
Yearly Bales. 


Periodic 
Increase. 
Per cent. 


Decrease. 
Per cent. 


Periodic 
Increase. 
Per cent. 


1866-69 


1174 






1,190 




1870-79 


1917 


63 




2,228 


87 


1880-85 


2596 


35 




3,430 


54 


1886-93 


2924 


12-6 




4,419 


29 


1894-99 


3125 


7 




6,160 


39 


1899-1900 to 1906-07 


3082 




1-4 


8,153 


32 


1907-08 to 1910-11 


3074 




0-3 


8,974 


10 


1911-12 


3478 


13 




11,922 


33 



TABLE G.— TAKINGS OF AMERICAN COTTON BY THE CONTINENT 

AND AMERICA. 

(In 1000 Bales— 500 lbs. to Bale.) 



Period. 


Continent. 


-America. 


Periodic Increase. 
Total percentage. 
North and South. 


Average 
Yearly Bales. 


Periodic 

Increase. 

Percentage. 


Average Yearly 
Bales. 


1866-69 
1870-79 
1880-85 
1886-93 
1894-99 
1899-1900 to 1906-07 
1907-08 to 1910-11 
1911-12 


380 
946 
1514 
1971 
3080 
3830 
4344 
6232 


149 
60 
30 
56 
24 
13 
43 


South. 

92 

129 

259 

530 

1068 

2080 

2412 

2751 


North. 
770 
1148 
1649 
1908 
2060 
2398 
2428 
2939 


48 
49 
28 
28 
43 
8 
17 
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TABLE H.— INDIAN COTTON CROP. 
(In 1000 Bales. From Jones's Handbook.) 



Period. 


Bales. 


1903-04 


4471 


1904-05 


4061 


1905-06 


4797 


1906-07 


6197 


1907-08 


4445 


1908-09 


4779 


1909-10 


5317 


1910-11 


4682 



Total Crops 
of the World. 



18,152 
20,633 
19,457 
22,476 
19,908 
22,403 
19,414 
20,834 



TABLE K.— CONSUMPTION OF INDIAN COTTON BY INDIA. 
(In 1000 Bales— 392 lbs. to Bale.) 



Period 


Average Yearly 


Periodic Increase. 




Bales. 


Percentage. 


1879 


268 




1880-85 


445 


66 over 1879 


1886-93 


946 


112 ,, 1880-85 


1894-99 


1405 


48 „ 1886-93 


1900-07 


1742 


24 „ 1894-99 


1908-11 


1927 


10 ,, 1900-07 



The following additional table gives consumption for other years with 
spindleage :— 

TABLE L. 



Period. 


1000 Bales of 392 Lbs. 


Spindles. 


1874 
1886 
1895 


114 

597 

1342 


593,000 
2,146,000 
3,810,00q 



YAKN AND CLOTH PKODUCTION. 

The following is submitted as an approximate estimate of yarn consump- 
tion and cloth production for home trade purposes, for the year 1907, based 
oh census of Production Returns for the United Kingdom. Estimated weights 
for cloth exported during this year, together with cotton yarn and sewing 
cotton thread, being deducted as shown : — 
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estimation of consumption of cotton 
yarns and cloth. 



TABLE A. 

Estimated weight of cotton yarn, etc., 
exported — lbs. 

Cotton yarn. . . 241,076^700 
Sewing cotton thread . 31,726,700 
Laoe, embroidery, etc., 

(estimated) . . 30,000,000 
Cotton yarn nsed in 

woven cotton goods 

(estimated at BJ yds. 

to 1 lb. of yarn) . 1,145,037,818 

1,447,841,218 



TABLE B. (Census returns, 1907). 





lbs. 


Cotton waste sold . 


. 461,000,000 


,, ,, imported 


25,360,000 



Cotton waste exported 
(estimated) . . ' . 

Total for use 



486,360,000 

80,000,000 

406,360,000 



It is computed that 40 per cent, of the 
total will go into woven cotton goods. 



TABLE 0. 

Census of production, 1907 — yds. 
Cloth produced . . 7,029,622,000 
,, exported . . 6,297,708,000 



Balance of cotton clotti 
retained for use in 
United Kingdom = 731,914,000 



Total cotton yarn produced in the United 
Kingdom for the year 1907 (census of 

production) 

Total weight of cotton yarn imported . 



Deduct ,, ,, 
Balance at disposal 



re-exported 



Estimated weight of cotton yarns, sewing 
cotton thread, lace, and woven cotton 
goods exported. Woven cotton goods 
based on 5i yds. to 1 lb. of yarn. (See 
Table A.) . . . . . . 

Balance for consumption in home trade 



Weight brought down for use in home trade . 

Estimated weight of cotton yarn used for sew- 
ing cotton thread, lace, crochet, embroidery, 
hosiery, fishing nets = 25 per cent, of home 
trade weight 



Estimated weight used in the manufacture of 
linen, silk, woollen, etc., goods=10 per 
cent, of home trade weight 



Deduct 4 per cent, allowance for waste in 
weaving, etc 

Net weight of spun cotton yarn usable for 
cotton goods ...... 

Estimated net weight of usable cotton waste 
= 40 per cent. (See Table B. ) . 



Estimated weight of yarn used for heavy 
manufactures, such as belting, etc. (based 
on census of production) .... 

Net weight reserved for cotton cloth 



lbs. 
1,826,000,000 
10,565,307 

1,836,565,307 
779,321 

1,835,785,986 



1,447,841,218 
387,944,768 

387,944,768 

96,986,192 
290,958,576 

38,794,476 
252,164,100 

10,086,564 

242,077,536 

162,544,000 
404,621,536 

183,620,000 



221,001,536 



731,914,000-r 221, 001, 536 = 3-3 yds. per lb. of yarn. (See Table C.) 

= about 16 yds. of cloth per head of population of United Kingdom.* 



Weight of yarn in cloth exported 1907 
,, ,, ,, for home trade 



'iilS,llV^!- } Based on 720,000 looms. 



Per loom 
per year. 



Per loom 
per week. 



1,366,039,354 = 1897 lbs. -=-50 = 37-9 lbs. 



* Eeady-made or partly made shirts and other cotton garments exported under the heading ol ' ' Other Cotton 
Manufactures," of which the yardage is not obtainable, will slightly reduce the amount used per head. 
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ESTIMATION OF PRODUCTION BASED ON THE FIGURES OF 
SIR CHAS. W. MACARA, Baet. 

Namely, 80 per cent, of spinning spindles in cotton trade for shipping. 
20 ,, ,, ,, „ home trade. 

lbs. 
Weight of cotton yarn produced (census of production) .... 1,826,000,000 
Less one-fifth weight for home trade uses 365,200,000 



Total estimated weight of yarns for shipping, as cotton yarn, sewing cotton 

thread, lace, and woven cotton goods 1,460,800,000 

Deduct estimated weight shipped in cotton yams, sewing cotton thread, lace 302,803,400 

Balance = weight available for use in cotton goods exported . 1,157,996,600 

.-. Total yards exported in 1907 = 6,297,708,000-^1,157,996,600 = 5-4 yds. per lb. 

lbs. 
Estimated weight of cotton yarn spun in United Kingdom for home trade . 365,200,000 
,, ,, ,, imported, less re-exported weight . . 9,785,986 



Deduct estimated weights used for — 

(a) Sewing-cotton thread, hosiery, crochet, embroidery, 

and fishing-net yarns = 25 per cent. . . . 93,746,496 
(i) Linen, silk, woollen goods, etc. =10 per cent. . . 37,498,598 



374,985,986 



131,245,094 



Gross weight available for use in home trade goods, and belting, etc. . . 243,740,892 
Deduct 4 per cent, for waste allowance 9,749,632 



Estimated net weight of usable spun yarn 233,991,260 

,, ,, ,, cotton waste, 40 per cent .... 162,544,000 



396,535,260 
Estimated weight of yarn used for heavy manufactures, such as belting 

(based on census of production, 1907) 183,620,000 



212,915,260 
Balance of cloth for home trade = 731 ,914,000 yds. ^ 21 2,915,260 = 3-4 yds. per lb. of yarn. 



CHAPTER VU. 
THE WORLD'S COTTON SPINDLES AND LOOMS. 



The following table, taken Jrom the " Comtelburo " Handbook (published in 
September 1911) gives (in thousands) the spindles, looms, consumption of 
cotton, and the operatives employed in each country according to the latest 
available returns or estimates : — 



Country. 


Spindles. 


Looms, 


Consumption. 
Bales. 


Hands 
Employed. 

625 


Great Britain, 1911 . 


58,002 


741 


3,896 


U S. North, 1910 . 




18,420 


413 


2,531 


197* 


U.S. South, 1911 . 




. 10,645 


220 


2,370 


121 


Canada, 1908 . 




855 


19 


125 


10 


Germany, 1909 




10,163 


230 


1,980 


375 


Russia, 1910 . 




8,443 


140 


1,523 


437 


Poland, 1911 . 




112 


31 


260 


51 


Finland, etc., 1909 . 




425 


5 


46 




France, 1911 . 




7,033 


110 


890 


"95 


Austria, 1910 . 




4,557 


150 


775 


130 


Hungary, 1906 




212 


5 


66 


10 


Switzerland, 1911 . 




1,492 


20 


90 


20 


Italy, 1911 




4,200 


120 


850 


160 


Spain, 1911 . 




1,800 


55 


350 


70 


Portugal, 1911 . 




453 


12 


60 


26 


' Belgium, 1909 . 
Holland, 1910 . 




1,234 


24 


160 


15 




456 


30 


85 


24 


Sweden, 1911 . 




462 


12 


100 


11 


Noi-way, 1911 . 




92 


2 


12 


2 


Denmark, 1910 




77 


4 


25 


1 


Roumania, 1899 




40 








Turkey, 1910 . 




100 




"33 




Greece, 1911^ . 




99 


"l 


15 


5 


Egypt, 1903 . 




36 


•5 


3 


•6 


Asia Minor, 1911 




130 




43 




India, 1910 . . . 




6,196 


"83 


1,935 


234 


China, 1911 . 




913 


4 


680 


... 


Japan, 1911 




2,100 


17 


1,087 


93 


Indo-China, 1905 . 




64 






... 


Philippines, 1905 . 




7 




2 


... 


Brazil, 1911 . 




1,000 


"35 


320 


52 


Argentina, 1910 




9 


1 






Chile, 1911 




5 




... 


... 


Peru, 1910 




52 


"2 


13 


... 


Colombia, 1910 




20 








Ecuador, 1911 . 




5 






... 


Venezuela, 1911 




11 








Guatemala, 1911 




8 


... 


"" 2 


•5 


Mexico, 1911 . ^ 
Total (estimated)t. 




726 


25 


156 


34 


140,656 


2,517 


20,484 


2,802 


Totals given in the 1912 issue 


142,838 


2,688 


20,108 


2,903 


of ' ' Comtelburo " Handbook 











> Previous returns. 



t Figures for countries with under 500 are not shown. 
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COTTON FACTORIES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
(Figures compiled from Parliamentary Returns.) 





No. of 
Factories. 


No. of 
Spindles. 


Looms. 
1000. 


Total No. 
of Persons 
Employed.* 






Million. 




1850 


1932 


21 


249-6 


330,924 


1857 


2210 


28 


299 


379,213 


1862 


2887 


30-4 


400 


451,669 


1868 


2549 


34-2 


sro 


401-064 


1871 


2483 


38 2 


440 


449-087 


1875 


2855 


41-9 


463 


479-515 


1879 


2674 


44-2 


515 


482-903 



* Under two-fifths are males ; the remainder are females. 

For later years the total number of persons employed in cotton factories 
are returned as follows : — 



Year. 
1896 
1901 
1907 



(In thousands.) 
5329 
5226 
5768 



A table, prepared by the English Board of Trade from different official and 
unofficial sources, gives the following as a rough estimate of the cotton- 
spinning spindles in use in the cotton industry of the world in decennial 
periods (OOO's omitted) : — 





1870. 


1880 


1890. 


1900. 


1903. 


United Kingdom . 
Continent of Europe 
United States 
Other Countries . 

Approximate total . 


37,700 

13,000 

7,100 


44,500 

21,000 

10,600 

2,000 


44,500 

26,000 

14,200 

4,000 


46,200 

32,000 

19,009 

7,000 


47,900 

33,000 

22,200 

7,500 


57,800 


78,100 


88,700 


104,200 


110,600 



The figures issued by the International Federation of Master Cotton 
Spinners and Manufacturers show the following estimated number of spinning 
spindles in the world : — 



1905 . 


68,222,736 spindles. 


1909 . 


131,503,062 spindles 


1906 . 


77,115,125 „ 


1910 . 


133,384,794 


19Q7 . 


114,096,168 „ 


1911 . 


137,278,752 „ 


1908 . 


128,923,659 ,, 







China and the Levant are not included in the above. In 1908 China had 
about 750,000 spindles, and the Levant about 100,000 spindles. 

For previous years the following are compiled from Shepperson's Cotton 
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Facts, Worrall's* Lancashire Directory, and Federation Reports (in millions of 
spindles) : — 







U.S. A. 








Lancashire. 




Total 
U.S.A. 


India. 










North. 


South, 






1874 


35-5 








0-69 


1878 


39-5 








... 


1882 


38-4 










1884 


40-5 


12-2 


1-05 


1307 




1885 


41-3 


12-2 


1-12 


13-32 


2-15 


1886-87 


41 


12-3 


1-15 


13 •« 


... 


1887-88 


41-0 


12'3 


1'23 


13-55 


... 


1889 


41-3 


12-7 


1-3 


14-0 




1890 


41-4 


12-8 


1-6 


14-4 




1891 


42-4 


12-9 


1-7 . 


14-6 




1892 


43-0 


13-3 


1-9 


15-2 




1893-94 


43-0 


13-4 


2-1 


15-5 




1894-95 


43-2 


13-5 


2 '2 


15-7 


3-8 


1895 




13-7 


2-4 


16-1 




1896 


42-7 


13-8 


2-8 


16-6 




1897 


42-0 


13-9 


3-2 


17-1 




1898 


41-8 


13-9 


3-5 


17-4 




1899 


42-0 


14-1 


3 '9 


18-0 


4-72 


1900 


42-6 


14-4 


. 4-7 


19-1 





Shepperson gives the following division of the numbers of cotton-spinning 
spindles in the principal countries of the world (in millions) : — 





Worrall's 
Figure for 
Lancashire. 


Great 
Britain. 


Continent. 


U.S 
North. 


.A. 
South. 


Total 
U.S.A. 


India. 


1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 


43-1 
44-6 
44-6 
45-2 
46-0 
48-3 
52-6 
55-2 
57-0 
57-7 
58-0 


46-1 
47-0 
47-0 
47-5 
48-5 
50-0 
52-0 
54-6 
55-6 
56 
56-5 


33-4 
33-9 
34-3 
34-6 
35-0 
35-5 
35-8 
37-0 
39 
40-0 
42-0 


14-7 
15-0 
15-1 
15-2 
15-3 
15-6 
16-1 
16-2 
17-2 
17-5 
17-6 


5-5 

6-4 

6-9 

7-6 

8-5 

9 

9-6 

10-3 

10-5 

11-0 

11-2 


20-2 
21-4 
22-0 
22-8 
23-8 
24-6 
25-7 
26-5 
27-7 
28-5 
28-8 


5-0 
5-2 
5-0 
5-0 
5-1 
5-2 
5-3 
5-7 
6-0 
6-2 
6-2 



The Federation returns of cotton-spinning spindles in Great Britain since- 
1905-11 are given respectively as follows (in millions) : — 

46 48-8 50-7 52-8 53-3 



53-4 



54-5 



There is a disparity in the figures given by the separate authorities which, 
to a certain extent, may be explained as follows : — 



Worrall's include spinning, doubling, and waste spindles. 
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The Federation returns are for spinning spindles only, not doubling or 
waste-spinning spindles. 

Worrall's include spinning, doubling, and waste-spinning spindles for 
Lancashire only. 

The spinning and doubling spindles working on cotton for Scotland, 
Yorkshire, and the borders of Cheshire and Derbyshire are not included. 
The Board of Trade figures for the United Kingdom, it is reasonable to assume, 
will include all the districts. 

For the purpose of comparison during recent years, the official figures of 
the Federation may be followed. They, however, do not' extend sufficiently 
far back for the purpose of the present investigation. Accordingly, the figures 
from Shepperson's Cotton Facts must be relied upon primarily, and as a 
secondary source for an extended period of our own spindleage, Worrall's 
Lancashire Directory must be taken. 



SPINDLES AND LOOMS IN LANCASHIKE. 

Average number of spindles (in millions) and looms (in thousands) in 
periods of progression as per chart (Worrall's " Lancashire ") : — 



Period. 


Average 
Spindles. 


Average 

Increase 

per cent. 

over Previous 

Period. 


Average 
Looms. 


Average 
Increase 
per cent, 
over Previous 
Period. 


1874 
1875-79 
1880-85 
1886-93 
1894-99 
1900-07 
1908-11 


35-5 

39-5 

40-9* 

41-9 

42-3 

45-9 

57 '0 


11-2 
3-5 
2-4 
1-0 
8-5 

24-2 


453 
500 
515 
595 
635 
663 
740 


10 -4 
3-0 

15-5 
6-7 
4-4 

11-6 



Estimated. 



Average number of spindles (in millions) and looms (in thousands), show- 
ing average yearly percentage increase for period 1880-99 over 1875-79 
period in Lancashire = 20 years : — 







Percentage Increase 
over 1875-79. 


Average number of spindles . 
,, ,, looms 


41-8 
583 


5 '8 
16-6 



Average Yearly Value of Exportst 

at Constant Prices in Million £. 

Yarn, Sewing Cotton, Thread 

and Cloth, 1880-99. 


Average Percentage Increase 
over 1875-79 Period. 


60-08 


28-0 



t As per Chart No. 1, 
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Average number of spindles (in millions) and looms (in thousands), show- 
ing average yearly percentage increase for period 1880-1911 in Lancashire : — 







Percentage 
Increase 

over 
1876-79 
Period. 


Excess 

Percentage 

in 32 Years' 

Period over 

20 Years' 

Period. 


Average number of spindles 
,, „ looms . 


44-7 
622 


13-2 

24-5 


7-4 
7-9 



Average Yearly Value 

of Exports* for 

Period 1880-1911. 


Average Percentage 

Increase over 

1875-79. 


Excess Percentage in 

32 Years' Period over 

20 Years' Period. 


63-03 


34-3 


6-3 



Average number of spindles and looms, showing average yearly percentage 
increase for period 1894-191 1 over 1886-93 period in Lancashire = 18 years : — 







Percentage Increase 

over 1886-93 

Period. 


Average number of spindles . 
,, ,, looms 


47-0 
671 


12-2 
12-8 



Average Yearly Value of Exports* 
for Period 1894-1911. 


Average Percentage Increase over 
1886-93 Period. 


66 -IS 


10-1 



* Including yarn, sewing cotton thread, and woven cotton goods at 
constant prices, as per Chart No. 1. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

PROGRESS OF THE LANCASHIRE COTTON 
INDUSTRY. 

A EBFERBNCB to table (p. 86) will show that the increased spindleage between 
1880 and 1899 was very small in the twenty years compared to the 1875-79 
period, and the growth of looms exceeded the spindles by 11 per cent. 

It is well known to those who have been long connected with the 
Lancashire cotton industry that this period generally was considered a poor 
one for cotton spinning, although many firms continued to pay dividends. 

The exports of yarns became gradually reduced after 1885, and had it 
not been for the periodic increase in cloth exports and sewing cotton thread 
between 1880 and 1899, the spinning industry during this time would have 
been in a still worse plight. The demands of the manufacturers for yarns 
to weave into cloth for exportation, and the doublers for exported sewing 
cotton thread, may be considered to compensate the spinners in some measure 
for their decreased yarn exports. The capacity and production of our 
spinning mills for meeting the demands of manufacturers did not appear 
to be restricted, else a much larger increase in spindleage would have taken 
place at that time. The poor results shown in the working of a large 
number of spinning companies for many years will also testify to this. If 
the spindles had been taxed to their utmost capacity, higher prices for yarns 
would undoubtedly have been obtained, and therefore better profits declared. 

It is reasonable to conclude that at the period 1880-99 the spindles 
were in excess of the demands of the looms, although it is shown that at 
this period the looms increased over the previous period at the rate of 
11 per cent, greater than did the spindles. 

It must be remembered, however, that the previous period, 1875-79, 
was a mill-floating mania period in Oldham, which had become spent before 
1880, and left a surplus of spindles for which employment was required. 
This will therefore account for the greater increase of looms shown, and 
would somewhat balance the demand and supply, if one may conveniently 
use such an argument for the time being. That the balance of spindles 
and looms was somewhat near being equal at this period is clearly evinced 
if the period of thirty-two years is taken, i.e. 1880-1911, and compared with 
the twenty years' period, 1880-99. The excess percentages of increase in 
the thirty-two years' period over the twenty years' period for both spindles 
and looms come out nearly the same, i.e. 7 '4 per cent, spindles, 7 '9 per cent, 
looms. This is the comparative position at the present time if we allow for 
the yarn export trade being normal (1912), as shown in the last table, for 
eighteen years, p. 87. 
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A comparison between the two extended periods for value of all exports 
at constant prices, shows an excess of 6 "3 per cent, for the thirty-two 
years' period over the twenty years' period. It will be seen that at this 
time our capacity for production shows an excess of above 1 per cent, 
over the export trade. It is not probable that home trade consump- 
tion of cotton goods would increase to a larger extent than the export 
trade. 

A comparison between the two extended periods for value of cloth exports 
at constant prices shows an excess of 9 per cent, for the thirty-two years' 
period over the twenty years' period. This, at the present time, will give an 
excess of over 1 per cent, for increased cloth exports when compared with 
the average percentage of increase in looms, and would appear as if the looms 
had not increased sufficiently. It, however, will not be unreasonable to 
assume, that if cotton weavers were plentiful instead of scarce, the loom 
capacity for production at the present time would be ample to cover this 
diiFerence in increase of 1 per cent., because the boom period of 1905-07 
lifted up the average exports very considerably. As an object-lesson also, 
this period showed that the number of looms were then sufficient on the 
whole to meet the increased demands of trade expansion. 

Granted that spindles and looms are equally balanced between the periods 
1880-99, it is clearly shown that the average increased yearly exports at 
constant prices are roughly 28 per cent, over 1875-79 period, or an 
average of 13 '2 million pounds yearly, if we accept the money ratio. 
Taking the period 1894-1911, we find that the average increased yearly 
exports, at constant prices, are lO'l per cent, over 1886-93 period, or a 
yearly average of 6 '13 million pounds. Obviously, this lesser value must 
now be divided over a greater number of spindles and looms than would 
be the case in 1886-93. 

The years 1900-04 were very depressing for yarn exports, but sewing 
cotton thread exports increased somewhat, and it was mainly owing to 
this fact that many of the mills in 1900-01, spinning the finer counts, were 
enabled to make profits out of yarns spun for the doublers. A proof of this 
is seen in 1904, when there was a big slump in the exportation of sewing 
cotton thread which would be felt earlier on in 1903 by the spinning mills. 
This is clearly shown in the losses of spinning companies at that time, 
although dividends were declared by some mills. Since then yarn exports 
have, on the whole, tended to recover towards the 1896 basis, while sewing 
cotton thread exports have decreased. The average values of yarn exports 
for the past four years, however (1908-11), as will be seen, are much below 
the 1880-85 period, and the values of sewing threads and yarns together 
in 1908-11 are scarcely equal to the total of 1880-85. The average value of 
yam exports at constant prices at this period (1880-85) is about the same 
as in 1896 — the basis on which all the figures are worked out. For 1908-11,- 
if sewing thread and yarns are taken together, the total is much lower than 
the 1896 total of 13 '2 million pounds. It can scarcely be said that 1896 
was a prosperous year. 

The upward turn in yam exports began in 1905, but even at the height 
in 1907, values at constant prices and also weights, did not come up to 1896. 
Further, the average constant values of exports of sewing cotton threads for 
1910 and 1911 are below 1895-96. 

Notwithstanding the periodic movements in the value of our exports 
herewith indicated, and which may be fairly adduced as an index to the 
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prosperity and progress of the cotton trade, the mill-building mania again 
began in 1906. In 1910 and 1911 many of the floated companies were left 
high and dry on the rocks, but ultimately were salved by reconstruction or 
financial finessing. 

They now appear in the market — but to the regret of many original 
shareholders, — with a much lessened capital, as severe competitors with 
the old and well-established concerns. Fortunately for the older concerns, 
the boom period of 1905-07 enabled many of them to augment their 
reserve funds and write down the value of their plants considerably. It 
will be interesting to study the course of events after the manufacturing 
boomlet, now in evidence in some quarters, has spent itself. 

The following table shows the profits and losses in the spinning trade for 
the past thirty-two years, compiled from the Statist and Economist :— 



Year. 


No. of 


Average 

Profit 

per Company. 


Average 

Loss 

per Company. 


Average Yearly 


Companies. 


Dividend Paid. 






£ 


£. 


Per cent. 


1881 


40 


* 


* 


7ft 


1882 


54 


* 


* 


6Jt 


1883 


54 


* 


* 


7At 


1884 


60 


2,083 


• <> 


5 


18«5 


87 




31 


2 


1886 


90 




686 


3 


1887 


88 


986 






4| 


1888 


85 


2,925 






5 


1889 


86 


2,565 






5 


1890 


91 


4,220 






7 


1891 


101 


383 






5J 


1892 


99 




957 


li 


1893 


94 




613 


1 


1894 


94 


"is 






14 


1895 


94 


672 






li 


1896 


94 


528 






ll 


1897 


94 


1,676 






3 


1898 


90 


3,020 






4J 


1899 


86 


4,432 






6* 


1900 


80 


4,307 








1901 


80 


3,494 






7* 


1902 


85 


... 


16 


41 


1903 


90 


•** 


503 


3 


1904 


90 


352 






24 


1905 


90 


7,701 






7 


1906 


90 


6,555 






9§ 


1907 


100 


13,211 






15J 


1908 


100 


5,865 






111 


1909 


100 




2,720 


n 


1910 


100 


..> 


3,680 


s§ 


1911 


100 


288 




4§ 


1912 


100 


5,584 




n 








■1 
es, 3,992,144 


'he book value of 


Total num 


ber of mule twis 


; and ring spindl 


)lant has now 


j» > 


„ weft 


spindles, 5,143, 


740 


JBCll WXlliLCJl 

down to 10/6i 








per spindle. 



* Not stated. 
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NUMBER OF FAILURES OF COTTON SPINNING AND MANUFACTURING 
FIRMS ACCORDING TO "SEYDS" RETURNS, 1865-92. 



Years. 


No. of Firms. 


Years. 


No. of Firms. 


Years. 


No. of Firms, 


1865 


Ill 


1875 


31 


1885 


10 


1866 


77 


1876 


42 


1886 


8 


1867 


106 


1877 


55 


1887 


11 


1868 


81 


1878 


64 


1888 


32 


1869 


129 


1879 


79 


1889 


37 


1870 


52 


1880 


25 


1890 


24 


1871 


23 


1881 


24 


1891 


31 


1872 


36 


1882 


33 


1892 


28 


1873 


44 


1883 


54 






1874 


20 


1884 


5 







BOARD OF TRADE RETURNS OF FAILURES IN THE COTTON TRADE 
FOR THE YEARS 1893-1910 (BANKRUPTCY ACTS, 1883-90). 



Year. 


Total Failures. 


Year. 


Total Failures. 


Year. 


Total Failures. 


1893 


27 


1899 


21 


1905 


10 


1894 


21 


1900 


21 


1906 


12 


1895 


28 


1901 


21 


1907 


4 


1896 


30 


1902 


30 


1908 


14 


1897 


31 


1903 


24 


1909 


15 


1898 


33 


1904 


25 


1910 


11 



Ifote. — This list will not take into account firms who have given up, or privately disposed of their 
business, or come to a private arrangement with their creditors, without going through the Bankruptcy 
Court. 



CHAPTER IX. 
OUR COTTON TRADE GENERALLY. 

In an American consular report, issued some years back, on " How to Increase 
our Cotton Goods Trade," the principal advantages possessed by the British 
manufacturers Over the American manufacturers were stated to be as 
follows : — 

(1) Possession of the world's markets, the result of years of persistent and 
practical effort, which enables them to know and respond to the wants and 
peculiarities of all classes, from the adulterated and cheap cottons demanded by the 
Chinese to the higher class of goods demanded by the European and American trade. 

(2) The admirable system which has belted the world with entrepots, principally 
colonial, for the reception and distribution of British goods, subsidised by British 
branch houses or partnerships with responsible local houses, in every market in the 
world. Hereby British trade is directed by parties personally interested in its 
development, instead of being consigned to commission men who could have, at best, 
but a passive interest in its introduction and advancement, and who would doubtless 
feel that when they had completed the rough introductory work others might step 
in and reap the profits. Under these circumstances, to expect such parties to meet 
and overcome the hostility and opposition of established trade relations would 
certainly result in disappointment. 

(3) A steam marine which covers every sea and gives direct and speedy com- 
munication with every port, and whose management and direction are solely in the 
interest of the British export trade and against all competing trade. 

(4) Vast capital which enables the British manufacturers to keep large stocks on 
hand and to give three, six, and twelve months' credit to their customers according 
to the usages prevalent in the several markets. 

(5) A far-seeing and far-reaching spirit, which impels the British manufacturer 
to continue trading, even when he loses thereby, until he tires out all opposition 
and, at length, wins permanent trade and profit ; for the British trader, once entered 
upon any market, remains, and thus all business men may rely upon a constant 
supply of British goods. 

(6) An industry which has passed through its experimental and speculative 
stages, and whose foundations are solidly resting upon vast and permanent capital 
— capital controlled by men of great ability, enlarged experience, consummate 
courage, and true conservatism. Rejecting all temptations to outside speculation or 
illegitimate gains, and devoting themselves with singular energy to their own great 
field of trade, they have become its masters by right of conquest. 

The Statist of January 20, 1912, made the following comments on our 
foreign trade ; — 

" In considering the question of our foreign trade, and of the influence upon it of 
the movement of commocfities, attention should be mainly paid to two matters. How" 
far is our foreign trade contributing to the real income or consuming power of the 
country at the present time, and how far will it contribute to the real income or 
consuming power of the country in future years ? 
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" The question of whether the expansion in the value of the foreign trade of this 
country arises from an expansion of quantity or from an increase in price is of minor 
and of relatively small importance compared with the greater question of whether 
our foreign commerce is expanding in such a way that the population of this country 
is enjoying an increasing real income, and whether or not we can look forward to the 
future with assurance that the course of our foreign trade, whatever happens, will be 
such that the country will continue to secure an ever-expanding real income, both 
actually and in proportion to population. No one can doubt that the course of our 
foreign trade in recent years has largely contributed to the spending power of the 
British people, and is likely to add to that spending power in yet greater measure in 
future." 

The Textile Recwder for January 1912 says : — 

" The spindleage of Lancashire to-day is too great for the industry, and even in a 
boom year it will not be more than possible to employ all the spindles full time." 

It is agreed by economists that ordinary trade expansion in commodities 
will, to a large extent, depend upon the growth of the civilised world's popula- 
tion. The opening up of an entirely new market would, of course, temporarily 
improve that rate of expansion, until such time as its ordinary wants were 
satisfied, then it would take a position in the world's market according to 
importance, and increase the demands according to its increased population. 

If we accept the statement of Mr F. Ashworth * when president of the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce, and also later, the statement of the late 
Mr George Harwood, M.P. for Bolton, in the House of Commons, that the rate 
of increase in the cotton industry should be 2| per cent, each year in arith- 
metical progression, it will be found that such progress has not been made 
since the period 1880-85, when at that time this rate was greatly exceeded.! 
The annual rate of increase for cloth in 1880-85 was 5if per cent, over the 
average of the preceding period, whilst for cotton yam, cloth, and sewing 
cotton thread together, the annual rate of increase for the saine period is shown 
on the chart at 5|- per cent. This apparently lessened rate of progress in 
later years is further emphasised by a reference to the comparative money 
values of exports for the same periods on the chart. 

The variations in the exports of "cotton hosiery" and "other cotton 
manufactures," and their effect on the spinning industry are not here taken 
into account. 

It is remarkable to note that, between the 1880-85 period and the present 
time, an enormous reduction in German emigration has taken place, but, on 
the contrary, a great increase in British and Irish emigration from the United 
Kingdom has taken place. It is well known that cotton operatives have helped 
to swell the numbers. If the rate of increase in the world's population is fixed 
upon to compute the possibilities of trade expansion, the cotton industry 
of Lancashire has obtained more than the average rate of increased world's 
requirements all along, as will be seen when a comparison is made between 
the average increase in the value of our cloth exports at constant prices and 
the average increase of the population in various countries (shown in the 
following tables) to which we export woven cotton goods. As other manu- 
facturing countries increase their spindleage and looms, we cannot now hope 
to possess that "monopoly of cotton trade exports," or afford to hold our com- 
petitors too cheaply, as people were led to believe in the year 1833, from the 
opening remarks in Chap. I. 

* Mr Ashworth's remarks applied to the exports of cotton cloth. 

+ The nearest approach to such progress since 1880-85 has been during 1908-12, as shown 
by Chart No. 2. 
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GROWTH OF POPULATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES TO 
WHICH WE EXPORT COTTON GOODS. 

(Compiled from the Statesman's Year Booh and WhitaJcer's Almanack.) 
1. BRlTi;^H INDIA. 5. AUSTRALIA. 





Population 
in Millions. 


Average 

Annual 

Percentage 

Increase. 


1861 


196-0 




1871 


195-8 




1881 


199-2 


0-17 


1891 


221-4 


1-1 


1901 


231-6 


0-46 


1911 


244-3 


0-51 


Total 1 


Population o 


F India. 


1891 


287-3 




1901 


294-3 


0-25 


1911 


315-0 


0-70 



• 


Population. 


Average 

Annual 

Percentage 

Increase. 


1901 
1911 


3,773,801 
4,455,005 


1-8 



6. UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
Population, 1910 . . 91,972,266. 



2. CHINA. 

Population, 1911 . . 312,400,900. 

Chinese Grovernment Census based on five to a 
family. 

3. GERMANY. 
Population, Dec. 1, 1910 . 64,903,423- 







Average 




Population. 


Annual 

Percentage 

Increase. 


1867 




0-97 
(since 1855) 


1871 




0-61 


1875 


-d 


1-0 


1880 


-i 


1-14 


1885 


s 


0-7 


1890 


•g 


1-07 


1895 


^ 


1-12 


1900 




1-50 


1905 




1-45 


1910 




1-40 







Average 




Population. 


Annual 




in Millions. 


Percentage 
Increase. 


1790 


3-93 




1800 


5-31 


3 -SI 


1810 


7-24 


3-64 


1820 


9-64 


3-31 


1830 


12-86 


3-35 


1840 


17-07 


3-27 


1850 


23-19 


3-59 


1860 


31-44 


3-56 


1870 


38-55 


2-26 


1880 


50-15 


3-01 


1890 


62-94 


2-55 


1900 


75-99 


2-07 


1910 


91-97 


2-10 



7. EGYPT. 
Population, 1907 . . 11,287,359. 



4. TURKEY. 

Empire in Europe, Asia, Africa, not 
including Egypt, about 25,000,000. 





Population 
in Millions. 


Average 

Annual 

Percentage 

Increase. 


1846 
1882 
1897 
1907 


4-47 

6-83 

9-73 

11-28 


l'-46 
2-83 
1-59 



OUR COTTON TBADE GENERALLY. 

GROWTH OF POPULATION IN VARIOUS COVSTRIES- {continued). 

8. ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 12. WEST AFRICA. 

Population estimated at 33,000,000. 

13. UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
Census, 1911 . . 5,958,499. 

14. STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 



9. NETHERLANDS. 
Population, Dec. 1910 . 5,945,155. 
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Population. 


Average 

Annual 

Percentage 

Increase 


1895 
1910 
1911 


3,954,911 
7,091,822 
7,171,910 


5-3 
1-1 







Average 




Population 


Annual 
Percentage 
Increase. 


1880 




0-6 


1890 


T3 

o 


1-18 


1900 


5 


1-47 


1905 


m 


1-49 


1908 


O 


1-36 


1910 


^ 


1-49 





Population. 


Average 

Annual 

Percentage 

Increase. 


1901 
1911 


572,249 
714,069 


2-48 



15. BELGIUM. 
Population in 1910 estimated at 7,516,730. 



10. CANADA. 





Population. 


Average 

Annual 

Percentage 

Increase. 


1871 
1881 
1891 
1901 
1911 


3,486,000 
4,324,000 
4,833,000 
5,371,000 
7,192,000 


2-'40 
1-17 
1-11 
3-9 





Population 
in Millions. 


Average 

Annual 

Percentage 

Increase. 


1856 


4-53 


0-44 


1866 


4-83 


0-66 


1876 


5-33 


1-03 


1880 


5-52 


0-89 


1890 


6-1 


1-05 


1900 


6-7 


•99 



16. JAPAN. 



11. BRAZIL. 





Population. 


Average 

Annual 

Percentage 

Increase. 


1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 


49,588,798 
50,295,279 
50,939,137 
51,591,342 


1-57 
1-44 
1-27 
1-28 





Population. 


Average 

Annual 

Percentage 

Increase. 


1890 
1900 
1908 


14,333,915 
17,318,556 
21,461,100 
(estimated) 


2-i 
3-0 



17. FRANCE. 





Population. 


Average , 

Annual 

Percentage 

Increase. 


1906 
1911 


39,252,267 
39,601,509 


o-is 
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GROWTH OF POPULATION IN VARIOUS GOimTKlES— {continued). 
18. CHILE. 23. AUSTRIA. 





Population 
in Millions. 


Average 

Annual 

Percentage 

Increase. 


1885 


2-53 




1895 


2-71 


0-7 


1905 


3-40 


2-5 


1910 


3-50 
(estimated) 


0-6 



19. ROUMANIA. 





Population 
in Millions. 


Average 

Annual 

Percentage 

Increase. 


1899 
1910 


5-96 
6-96 

(estimated) 


i'-5 



20. CUBA. 
Population in 1910 . 



2,220,278. 



21. MOROCCO. 
Population estimated at about 5 millions. 

22. RUSSIAN EMPIRE. 





Population 
in Millions. 


Average 

Annual 

Percentage 

Increase. 


1815 


45 




1835 


60 


1-65 


. 1859 


74 


0-97 


1897 


129-2 


1-96 


1910 


163-7 


2-05 



Central Statistical Commitee Estimates. 

Ill a paper read a short time ago by Mr Alex. J. 
Eusretzoff before the International Federation ol 
Master Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers, the 
population of Kussia is assumed to be 140 millions. 





Population. 


Average 

Annual 

Percentage 

Increase. 


1880 
1890 
1900 
1910 


21,981,821 
23,707,906 
25,921,671 
28,321,088 


0-76 

0-78 

0-90 
0-92 



24. HUNGARY. 





Population. 


Average 

Annual 

Percentage 

Increase. 


1880 
1890 
1900 
1910 


15,739,259 
17,463,791 
19,254,559 
20,840,678 


i-'io 

1-02 
0-82 



25. COLOMBIA. 
Estimated population in 1910, 4,320,000. 

26. MEXICO. 



. 


Population 
in Millions. 


Average 

Annual 

Percentage 

Increase. 


1900 
1910 


13 6 
15-1 


i-i 



27. GREECE. 
Population, 1907 . . 2,631,952. 





Population 
in Millions. 


Average 

Annual 

Percentage 

Increase. 


1881 
1889 
1896 
1907 


1-98 
2-19 
2-43 
2-63 


1-32 
1-57 
0-74 
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GROWTH OF POPULATION IN VARIOUS COVNTRIES— {continued). 



28. DENMARK. 
Population, 1911 . . 2,775,076. 

29. ITALY. 





Population 
in Millions. 


Average 

Annual 

Percentage 

Increase. 


1816 


18-4 




1848 


23-6 


0-88 


1862 


25-0 


0-42 


1872 


26-8 


0-72 


1882 


28-5 


0-63 


1901 


32-5 


0-73 


1911 


34-7 


0-67 



30. SWEDEN. 





Population 
in Millions. 


Average 

Annual 

Percentage 

Increase. 


1840 


3-13 




1880 


4-56 


1-14 


1900 


5-13 


0-62 


1910 


5-52 


0-76 



31. PORTUGAL (Continent). 





Population 
in Millions. 


Average 

Annual 

Percentage 

Increase. 


1890 
1900 


4-66 
5 02 


077 



32. PERU. 





Population 
in Millions. 


Average 

Annual 

Percentage 

Increase. 


1876 
1896 
1908 


2-66 

-4-61 

4-5 

(estimated) 


s'-ee 



33. BULGARIA. 
Population, 1910 . . 4,329,108. 

34. PERSIA. 
Estimated population in 1911, 9| millions. 

35. NORWAY. 





Population 
in Millions. 


Average 

Annual 

Percentage 

Increase. 


1900 
1910 


2-24 
2-39 


0-66 



36. SIAM. 
Estimated population, 6^ millions. 

37. SPAIN. 





Population 
in Millions. 


Average 

Annual 

Percentage 

Increase. 


1857 


15-46 




1860 


15-67 


0-43 


1877 


16-63 


0-36 


1887 


17-56 


0-56 


1897 


18-13 


32 


1900 


18-61 


0-86 


1910 


19-58 


0-52 



38. SERVIA. 





Population 
in Millions. 


Average 

Annual 

Percentage 

Increase. 


1905 
1910 


2 68 
2-91 


1-72 
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GROWTH OF POPULATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES— (comttriMerf). 

39. GUATEMALA. 43. AFGHANISTAN. 

Population about 5,900,000. 

44. UNITED KINGDOM. 





Population 
in Millions. 


Average 

Annual 

Percentage 

Increase. 


1903 
1910 


1-84 

1-99 

(estimated) 


l'-15 



40. SALVADOR. 
PoiJulation, 1910 . . 1,070,555. 

41. SANTO DOMINGO. 
Population . . . 610,000. 

42. ECUADOR. 
Estimated population in 1910, 1,500,000. 







Average 




Population 


Annual Rate 
of Increase 




in Millions. 


between 
each Period. 


1801 


16-4 




1831 


24 '4 


1-6 


1841 


27-0 


1-06 


1851 


27-7 


0-26 


1861 


29-3 


0-57 


1871 


31-8 


0-85 


1881 


35-2 


1-06 


1891 


38-1 


0-82 


1901 


42-0 


1-02 


1911 


45'4 


0-81 



EMIGRATION OF BRITISH AND IRISH FROM UNITED KINGDOM AND 
GERMANS FROM GERMANY FOR THE SAME YEARS. 





British and Irish from 


Germans 




United Kingdom. 


from Germany. 


1880 


227,542 


220,902 


1885 


207,644 


110,119 


1890 


218,116 


97,103 


1895 


185,181 


37,4S8 


1900 


168,825 


22,309 


1903 


259,950 


36,310 


1904 


271,435 


27,984 


1905 


262,077 


28,075 


1907 


395,680 


31,696 


1908 


263,199 


19,888 


1909 


288,761 


24,921 



In a paper read by Mr Edwin Guthrie before the economic section of the 
British Association in 1883, he made the following remarks, which may be 
considered applicable at the present time : — 

" Let it be understood that the struggle of trade is not between capitalists and 
labour in this country, but between labour in this country and labour abroad, and 
also between Lancashire skill at home and Lancashire skill abroad, by both exporta- 
tion of machinery and departure of workpeople." 



CHAPTER X. 
SPASMODIC PERIOD OF PROGRESS. 

If the balance of spindles and looms has been about equal for some time, 
it might be contended with some people that the years 1905-07 proved the 
contrary, especially in the latter year. It is true that manufacturers had 
great difficulty to obtain reasonable deliveries of yarn for their looms, and in 
many instances they were glad to receive much inferior material to keep their 
looms at work. In other cases looms were repeatedly stopped for material. 
New spinning mUls had a ready sale for their productions. With some, 
quality of material was of secondary importance in comparison to the desire to 
get yarn off the spindle point and rush it to the manufacturer. 

Two main reasons may be attributed to such a condition of affairs at that 
time. First, a much better demand for export woven goods, which began in 
1904, made a far greater leap in 1905, and continued till 1907. Looms which 
had been stopped for many years were gaited up, and others requisitioned by 
manufacturers to meet the demands. Fresh weaving sheds were also quickly 
filled with both second-hand and new looms to capture some of the business 
then seeking the manufacturer. Secondly, a great demand for yams in 1905 
came from the Continent, which was greatly increased in 1907, and nearly 
brought the volume of yam exports to the 1896 level. The cause of the 
shortage of yarns aforementioned in the home trade was owing to preference 
being given to the exportation of yams by spinners, consistently with much 
higher prices being obtained. Many of the home manufacturers had yarn 
contracte with spinners or yam merchants at much lower prices, and un- 
questionably suffered thereby. It appeared to be a spasmodic outburst which 
may not come again till the next generation. Big dividends became the order 
of the day. Investors began to believe that the wheel of fortune was at work, 
till the collapse came in 1908, for yarn, sewing cotton thread, and woven 
cotton goods. Excitement and elation gave way to despondency. 

The last three years in the period 1900-07 raised the average volume of 
trade enormously, both for the exports of yam and woven cotton goods. The 
first four years in this period, however, were exceedingly bad for yam exports, 
and not very much better for cloth exports in comparison with 1896 exports. 

In 1908 cotton yam exports and spinning interests generally seemed to 
get deeper into the slough of despondency, owing to increased spindles at work, 
but in 1911 trade took a turn for the better. The exports, however, were 
much below 1907, but higher than 1908 and 1909. The average yearly value 
of yarn exports at constant prices for 1908-11 compared with 1896 (and 
approximately the weights) was 14-2 per cent, less than 1896. The average 
yearly value of yarn exports at constant prices for 1905-07 compared with 1896 
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(and approximately the weights) was 11 '8 per cent, less than 1896. The last 
four years, 1908-11, therefore are still, on the average, 2'6 per cent, below the 
previous three years' average, and a greater number of spindles are now in 
operation. 

Taking cloth exports and adopting the same basis as given for yarns, 
the average yearly value of exports for 1908-11 was 14'62 per cent, above 
the 1896 values, but the average yearly value of exports for 1905-07 was 19'86 
per cent, above the 1896 values. 

The last four years for cloth, therefore, are still, on the yearly average, 
5'24. per cent, below the previous three years' average. 

As previously stated, sewing cotton thread exports on the above same basis 
are much below 1896 exports. 



CHAPTER XL 

SOME COTTON SPINNERS' METHODS FOR 
PROFIT MAKING, 

Seeing that many spinning mills have passed through such trying times as 
stated, it might reasonably be anticipated that as fair dividends have often 
been paid during the last fifteen years by many mills, they will be pointed to 
as evidence of prosperity. It would be a most lamentable state of affairs if the 
old, respected, and well-established cotton-spinning firms who have kept up 
with the times had not done so. 

From 1886-99 the increased spindleage of Lancashire was extremely 
small, but looms greatly increased. It appeared to be during some portion of 
this period that mighty efforts were made by some of the unscrupulous limited 
spinning companies to economise, increase their margins, and make profits 
by methods contrary to the ordinary established customs of the trade. It 
gradually became a practice with many cotton-spinning companies to syste- 
matically over-moisten or condition* the spun yam before delivering it to 
the customer, and also to give short lengths. If a spinning manager was 
not capable of understanding this part of the business, he would seem to be 
useless to some boards of directors. 

The making of yarn conditioning apparatus has now become an established 
industry in some cotton-spinning centres. Some firms have gone to excess 
with the despicable malpractice and, in consequence, trouble has arisen for 
which they have had to pay dearly. This systematic method of treating the 
yarn has now become generally known to manufacturers, and some spinners 
are said to be resorting to a chemical expedient as an alternative. Indeed, a 
recent advertisement ostensibly appealing for the patronage of cotton spinners, 
reads that a certain "antiseptic improves yarn and keeps mildew from same." 
Why, one may ask, should it be necessary for spinners to utilise a preven- 
tative for mildew in cotton yam 1 It is too ominous ! It is disgraceful to the 
cotton trade. It would scarcely do to say that " it weights yarn " — it would 
be too suggestive. 

Twist yam supplied on the back beam and weft in the cop form appear to 
be the unscrupulous cotton spinners' target, because length in relation to 
" counts " of yarn is somewhat troublesome to compare when the yarn gets 

* The recognised custom of ordinary conditioning up to 8 per cent, is here allowed for 
and not complained about. The variable dampness in cotton received by spinners is also 
realised. In a recent dispute between spinner and manufacturer brought to the notice of 
the author, the spinner's reprasentative claimed to fix a standard of his own by stating that 
a yam not exceeding 10 per cent, of moisture was reasonable delivery. Since writing the 
above the Federation of Master Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers' Association has appointed 
a sub-committee to consider the important subject of moisture in cotton yams. 
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into the hands of many of the manufacturers. The unscrupulous spinner 
obviously is well aware that such a state of affairs exists in the majority of 
cases, but occasionally gets enlightened to the contrary. 

" A good name is rather to be chosen than great riches, and loving favour 
rather than silver and gold." The motto emblazoned on the base border of 
the inner part of the large dome on the Manchester Eoyal Exchange would 
seem often to be ignored by some unscrupulous firms. The benefits obtained 
by conditioning cotton yarns to excess by spinners are at the expense of the 
manufacturer. The following may be cited as simple examples : — 

Two per cent, excess moisture is not uncommonly found in yarns received 
from some spinners. Taking a moderate size of ring spinning mill containing, 
say 60,000 spindles, it will produce approximately 135,000 lbs. of yam per 
week, averaging 20's counts, or about 84,000 lbs. of 30's counts. 

A mule spinning mill with the same number of spindles will approximately 
produce 102,000 lbs. of 20's "counts," and 60,000 lbs, of 30's "counts." In 
still lower "counts" for weft purposes, say, 16's, about 126,000 lbs. would be 
produced. 

Simple arithmetic calculations show the following results when an excess of 
2 per cent, only of water instead of cotton is used : — 

Binff Yarn. 



20's counts 
30's „ 


2700 lbs. per week, 
. 1680 „ 




Mule Yarn, 


16's counts 
20's „ 
30's „ 


2520 lbs. per week 
2040 „ 
. 1200 „ „ 



On the basis of cotton at 6d. and 30's twist at 9d. per lb., the following 
low approximate result is arrived at : — 

Jiing Spinning Mill. 

Weekly Gain. 
(a) 1680 lbs. of 30's at 9d. . £63 

(i) 2700 lbs. of 20's at 8^d. . 92 16 3 

Mule Spinning Mill. 

(c) 2520 lbs. of 16's at 8d. 

(d) 2040 lbs. of 20's at 8Jd. 

(e) 1200 lbs. of 30's at 9d. . 

On a capital outlay of £105,000 for ring mill, £60,000 for mule mill, and 
with the figures shown above, a dividend may be obtained as given below, 
viz. : — 

(a) 3 per cent, per annum. 
{b) ih ., 

(c) 7 „ 

(d) 5| „ 

(e) 3| 



£84 
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2 


6 


45 
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The manufacturer usually would innocently have to pay for this, without a 
commensurate return from his cloth customer. 

The higher the price of raw cotton, the greater will be the profit on the 
water added. 

If a maximum moisture limit could be mutually agreed upon, it would 
be much easier to determine the true commercial counts of yarns in case of 
dispute, either before or after weaving into cloth, in the grey, sized, bleached, 
dyed, or finished state. Say, for example, a maximum of 9 per cent., which 
would be a " regain " of 10 per cent. This would give an extended latitude 
to the spinner, over what is considered to be the limit, of one count on lOO's, 
of which no one need "quibble." 

It may be true that economies have been carried out in the card and 
blowing rooms during recent years by the perfecting and improvement of 
mechanism. Short stapled cotton, which heretofore would be consigned to 
the waste bag, is now utilised in other " mixings " for spinning into yarn. In 
the opinion of some waste dealers, the machinery now in use only appears to 
"knock out" the dust and some dirt from the cotton, the value and quality 
of the waste cotton now received by them from the spinners having of late 
years considerably deteriorated from their point of view. With a spinner the 
opposite opinion will rightly prevail. The fact of there being less waste made 
than formerly, and therefore a greater percentage of the consumption of the 
cotton crop utilised in Lancashire for yarns than formerly, suggests a better 
reason for the lessened takings of the American cotton crop than the theory 
of " spinning finer counts of yarn." 

As a countervailing efifect to these apparent economies, the costs of many 
mill store requisites, increased town or district council rates. Government 
imposts, such as Income Taxes, Compensation Act, and Insurance Act, may be 
reasonably put forward. 

Tampering with Quality. — The inconsistent mixing of staples sometimes 
practised during trying times to cheapen cotton yarns, has often caused trouble 
between the spinner and the manufacturer. It is a dangerous method to 
pursue. Spinners who value their good reputation will buy a better grade 
of raw cotton, should their usual staple be deteriorated — even if they are cut 
down in yarn prices, — rather than risk spinning an inferior quality of yarn 
with extra " turns," to endeavour to keep up the strength. If every spinning 
firm adopted the safer course there might also be fewer complaints from the 
operatives about " bad " spinning. 



CHAPTER XII. 
THE "FINER COUNTS" THEORY. 

The doubtful theory that finer counts of yarn are being spun, on the average, 
than formerly, in mitigation of our reduced exportations of cotton yarns and 
the lessened cotton consumption pro rata with increased spindles, demands 
further consideration. 

The " gained " cotton obtained by reducing the amount of " bag waste " 
made in a spinning mill must not be overlooked. 

A comparison may now be made between the percentage of increase in 
spindleage and cotton consumption during the periodic progress, as indicated 
by chart and the tables previously given. For this purpose it must be 
assumed that all cotton consumed is to be used for spinning into cotton 
yarns. It is reasonable to infer that no large quantity is used for other 
purposes. The comparisons will show that since the 1886-93 period, the 
increased consumption of cotton has not kept pace with the increased spindle- 
age. On this slender argument the theory that we are now spinning finer 
counts of yams is propounded. 

The fact of a large percentage of spindles being idle when a mill is sup- 
posed to be working on full time, and also the organised short time which has 
periodically been adopted by Lancashire spinners, seem to be entirely ignored. 
The average annual consumption of cotton per spindle is not a sufficiently 
strong argument, unless all spindles have been kept running continuously. 
This, as most people are aware, has not been the case for a number of 
years, with the exception of the boom period of 1905-07.* It might be 
contended by some people, with a certain amount of reservation, that most 
of the mills erected in recent years are all for spinning fine yams. Many, 
however, it may be stated are equipped for a wide range of counts, which 
include also the "medium counts." Waste spun yarns are also now used to 
a far greater extent than they were formerly, condenser yarns especially. A 
reasonable argument deduced, therefore, is that whatever has been the exten- 
sion tending towards finer spinning, it will be counteracted by an extension of 
coarse spinning due to better facilities for dealing with shorter stapled cotton 
and waste yarn spinning on a larger scale. 

In A Century of Fine Cotton Spinning, by Mr J. W. M'Connell, we are 
informed that the average counts of yam spun by their firm is the same 
to-day as a hundred years ago. It must be admitted, however, that this firm 
has always confined itself to fine spinning. On the same hypothesis which 
prompts the " finer spinning " theorist, it is only reasonable to believe that 
such a well-established and enterprising firm as the one to which the author 

* Another revival has taken place in 1912, 
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of the afore-mentioned book belongs, ought to be spinning finer yarns to-day 
on the average than thfey did one hundred years ago. 

One may now go a step further and reason out the matter from the 
Board of Trade returns for exports of cotton yams. If the average weights 
at periods indicated in the following tables are worked out in percentages, 
and then compared with the average values of cotton yam exports for the 
same periods at constant prices with 1896 values, the differences due to 
either fineness or coarseness of spinning are infinitesimal. If the years are 
taken separately and a comparison again made, the results will be virtually 
the same. Decreases or increases in the tables are indicated by minus or plus 
signs respectively. 



COTTON YARN EXPORTS. 





Average Yearly Constant 


Average Yearly Quantity 


Period. 


Money Value -t- or - 


of Yarn 4- or - over 


over Previous Period. 


Previous Period. 




In Percentages. 


In Percentages. 


1866-69 






1870-74 


4-26-27 


-t-26-37 


1875-79 


-Hia-io 


+ 13-09 


1880-85 


+ 6-8 


-1- 6-8 


1886-93 


- 1-46 


- 1-5 


1894-99 


- 1-40 


- 1-42 


1900-07 


-24-22 


-24-19 


1908-11 


-1-15 63 


-H15-62 



WOVEN COTTON GOODS EXPORTED. 





Average Yearly Constant 


Average Yearly Quantity 


Period. 


Money Value -1- or - 


in Yardage 4- or - over 


over Previous Period. 


Previous Period. 




In Percentages. 


In Percentages. 


1840-42 






1843-48 


4-35-37 


4-35-35 


1849-54 


4-46-82 


4-46-89 


1855-57 


4-32-20 


4-31-56 


1858-61 


4-28-31 


4-28-8 


1862-65* 


-30-1 


-30-0 


1866-69 1 


4- 9-94 
(above 1858-61) 


4-10 
(above 1858-61) 


1870-74 


4-23-3 


4-23-08 


1875-79 


4- 6-08 


4- 6-34 


1880-85 


4-22-22 


4-22-0 


1886-93 


4- 9-21 


4- 9-5 


1894-99 


4- 5-37 


4- 5-15 


1900-07 


4- 9-34 


4- 9-30 


1908-11 


4- 5-76 


4- 5-78 



* Cotton famine period. 
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If the "finer spinning" theorist sets up another line of defence, by stating 
that the finer yarns may go into the finer cotton goods* exported, a comparison 
between yardage exported and values at constant prices for the above-named 
periods and beyond, and on the same basis, will not support the argument. 
The difierence due to fineness or coarseness is not greatly perceptible. 

The same consistency also exists between weights and constant values in 
regard to sewing cotton thread. 

It is not unreasonable also to assume that these comparisons will apply to 
the average "coimts" of yarns used in woven cotton goods for home trade 
purposes. 



CHAPTER XIII. 
RISE AND FALL IN TRADE. 

The amount of money at disposal is one means by which to measure trade 
generally. With money, which in itself may be termed a commodity, the 
circulation of other commodities can be effected. 

In a treatise by the late Professor Jevons, he says : 

' It is now pretty generally allowed that the fluctuations of the money market 
. . . exhibit a remarkable tendency to recur at intervals approximately to ten or 
eleven years. Thus the principal commercial crises have happened in the years 
1825, 1836-39. 1847, 1857, 1866, 1878." 

In another treatise on " Solar Periods and the Price of Commodities," he 
says : — 

" We find in every case the maximum price occurs in the third or fourth year, 
and in five cases out of seven in the fourth year. The lowest average prices occur 
twice in the ninth year, four times in the tenth year, and once in the eleventh year. 

"Mr Schuster of Owens College has since pointed out that the years of good 
vintage in Western Europe have occurred at intervals approximating to eleven years, 
the average length of the principal sun-spot cycles. The correspondence appears to 
him to afford some evidence of connection." 

It might be added that Jevons' theory in regard to trade was that the 
sun's influence on the earth tended to regulate the growth of crops, according 
to the maximum or minimum heat transmitted from the sun, it being 
admitted of course that trade generally will depend to a great extent on the 
crops all over the world. His statement, however, that during the periodicity 
of ten to eleven years there will be a gradual rise to its maximum towards 
the middle and a gradual symmetrical decrease for the latter half, does not 
appear to apply to the cotton trade, and the theory must certainly be 
abandoned as regards its progress up to the present time. 

The late Mr Hy. Binns in some letters on the cotton trade agreed with 
Goethe that, " he could work best when the barometer stood high." 

He further says : 

"Naturally, atmospheric pressure is controlled considerably by solar energy. 
This is a feature in the case as affecting human nature. How the physical ease of 
the body affects the psychological conditions we all understand." 

One might add, however, that, granted the solar system was perfectly 
suitable to act favourably upon a man's mind, other causes may be at work to 
neutralise the influence, such as ill-health, domestic troubles, general depres- 
sion of the mind, labour unrest, and political upheavals. His credit, also, 
might not be good, and, although inclined to do business, unless he could offer 
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some substantial security to a bank — either fabric, deeds, script or wealthy 
persons' bond — he could not very well answer to the favourable conditions as 
suggested by the influence of the solar system on the mind. Besides, one 
might argue that the sun's influence would take many away from their 
business to go yachting, boating, or touring, and leave their business to go on 
in a normal manner. 

The set-backs in the cotton trade, so far as investigations go, work, on the 
whole, independently of the action of the solar system, if we are to accept the 
ten to eleven years' theory. 

Money crises and panics, due to speculation, political disturbances, wars, 
labour troubles, cornering, crop restriction and overproduction, may, for our 
purposes, be conceded as the chief causes of trade depression, and, conversely, 
for trade revival. The opening out of a new market ofttimes in the past has 
been the means of acting as a fillip to good trade. Treaties with another 
nation have done likewise. 

On the other hand, determined competition by other countries either in 
our home or foreign markets, or the raising of a tariff against our productions 
by a competitive country, will have the opposite effect, and sometimes it will 
take a long time to recover from such a check. 

The building of a new warship or a new liner has a marvellous effect on 
the home trade. A diminution in shipbuilding generally will depress the 
home trade to a far greater extent than many people would think. Conversely, 
also, strikes and lock-outs reduce the spending powers of people, and deter 
drapers from buying largely. Often this will mean lost trade, unrecoverable. 

The chief periods of depression are clearly indicated on Diagram I., Chart 
No. 1, by our cloth exports since 1840. The following brief explanation of 
such being offered, and also for some of the trade revivals : — 



Years. 

1841-42. Great depression. Labom' unrest 
and stiikes following overpro- 
duction. 

1843. Abolition of export duty on machinery. 

1847-48. Great commercial panic. 

1849-50. Great depression. Agitation for 
Ten Hours' Day Bill. 

1851. Great London Exhibition. Ten Hours' 
Bill in force. 

1853. Great strike at Preston. 

1854. War wiih Russia declared, March 27. 
1857. Commercial panic. 

1862-65. American Civil War. Cotton 

famine. 
1870. Franco-Prussian War. 
1873. Reactionary set-back, following active 

demand after war, despite cotton 

being l^d. per lb. less than in 

1872. 
1870-74. Mill-floating mania in Oldham. 
1875. Oldham cotton strike — 17 weeks. 

1878. Commercial crisis. 

1879. Great cotton- weaving strike and riots. 

1880. Larger exports of woven cotton goods. 

Average price of American cotton 
6-94d. 

1881. Larger exports of woven cotton goods 

and yarn. Blackburn strike. 



Years. 

1882. Slump in yam and cloth exports due to 

excessive trade in 1880-81 . Cotton 
market "bulled "by Morris Ranger. 

1883. Cotton market "beared" by Morris 

Ranger. 

1885. Oldham cotton strike — 13 weeks. 

1890. "Baring "failure. 

1891-92. Trade depression following "Bar- 
ing" failure. Average price of 
cotton just over 4 Jd. 

1893. Twenty weeks spinners' cotton strike in 

Lancashire. Crisis in United States. 
Short American cotton crop. 

1894. Abnormal recovery of trade due to 

previous three years' depression. 
Cotton crop larger than 1893. 

1895. Trade set-back after partial recovery in 

1894, although the American cotton 
was cheap and cotton crop was large. 

1896. Short crop, but slight trade revival in 

cloth exports. 

1897. Short American cotton crop — over one 

million bales less than 1895, but 
average price the same, and ^^ less 
than 1896. 

1900. Short American crop. 

1901. Great fluctuations and loss on New 

York Exchange, May. 
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Years. 

1903. High price of cotton. " Sully " corner. 

1904. Gradua improvement after " Sully " 

comer. Ayeiage price of cotton 
6-94d. 

1905. Cotton boom period. 

1906-07. Recovering after a series of poor 
and lean years; cautious buying, 
and also somewhat owing to bet- 
ter organisation, internationally, 
among spinners and manufacturers. 
Average prices of cotton for these 
years higher than obtained for 
many previous years. 



Years. 

1908. Great depression owing to overpro- 
duction and high-priced stocks in 
previous two years. American crisis. 

1909-10. Partial recovery. 

1911. Complete recovery after 1907 boom. 

Average price of cotton over 7f d. 

1912. First half promising. Owing to the 

Turko- Italian war some of the trade 
formerly sent to Italy by Turkey 
has been sent to Lancashire. The 
last quarter of the year forebodes 
a gloomy outlook in some parts 
owing to the unrest and war in 
the Balkan States. 



CHAPTER XIV. 
BUYING AND SELLING. 

In order to form a market for the purpose of dealing in any commodity, there 
must be a buyer and a seller. We may therefore reasonably assume that for 
every buyer in the market there will be a seller. According to the demand 
or supply of any particular commodity dealt with, the price for the same will 
increase or decrease nominally in proportion to the excess of the demand or 
supply. In 80 far as the cotton trade is concerned, we have in our midst a 
variety of buyers and sellers, classified as under. For our purpose commission 
agents and brokers must be included. • It has often been said — with a certain 
degree of truth — that it is through the business transacted by commission 
agents, that British trade owes its supremacy. 

Classification of Butbes and Sbllers Markets. 

(a) Eaw Cotton Market. 

(b) Cotton Yarn ,, 

(c) Cotton Cloth 

In Lancashire the raw cotton market is operated by "buying" and 
" selling " cotton brokers, principally situated for business purposes in Liver- 
pool, who treat with cotton merchants. Since the opening of the Ship Canal, 
many cotton brokers and cotton importers * have established themselves in 
Manchester. The buying broker acts under instructions from the cotton 
spinner to buy from the cotton merchant on a commission basis. It is said that 
some brokers act both as buying and selling brokers. 

There seems to be a deep-rooted custom with a number of spinning firms 
to buy their cotton through the buying broker at Liverpool. In some cases 
cotton is bought through an association or cotton-buying company established 
for mutual interests, on c.i.f. (cost, insurance, freight) terms, delivery 
Manchester or Liverpool. Another method, though less popular up to the 
present time, is buying on the "direct trading system," c.i.f. terms, with 
6 per cent, allowance for tares. By this system the cotton broker's 
commission is often done away with, and ostensibly the cotton is purchased 
at a cheaper rate. Most of the Egyptian cotton is bought on c.i.f. 6 per 
cent, terms ; three months' bill, Alexandria. 

The Liverpool Cotton Association has a perfect system of working 
among the members, the majority of whom comprise merchants and brokers. 
A strict code of rules appear to be rigidly adhered to in regard to their own 

* Cotton importers and cotton merchants are considered to he the same. 
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business interests. They decide upon fixed standards of cotton from season 
to season, by which means they endeavour, without friction among themselves, 
to settle and arbitrate upon any disputes which might arise between the 
members regarding consignments of cotton tendered to customers. There 
is a belief with many cotton spinners that cotton brokers are apt to look 
•after their own interests ofttimes to the detriment of the cotton spinner. 
At the International Congress of Representatives from Master Cotton 
Spinners and Manufacturers' Associations held at Barcelona, May 1911, a 
spinner delegate made the following statement in reference to cotton brokers. 
It arose from a discussion on Conference with Cotton Exchanges, respecting 
" damp in cotton " ; — 

" I suppose we shall have seven or ten brokers for each merchant. These brokers 
are supposed to represent us. We are paying them anywhere from £15 to £30 per 
week. Every resolution that is passed, every conference that is held, every action 
that is taken by those who are siippossed to be our servants, is diametrically opposed 
to the be.?t interests of the cotton industry. There is the conscientious broker, who 
does honestly and sincerely seek to earn the money he obtains from the spinner, but 
let him exercise influence upon the merchant, and round the information goes, and 
he can get no samples in his oflBce." 

From the above it may be conjectured that all does not go smoothly 
between the cotton broker and cotton spinner. 

The Manchester Cotton Association is another means of facilitating direct 
shipment of cotton to Manchester. The members are principally cotton 
spinners. There are also cotton merchants and brokers with business 
addresses in Manchester. The Association's rooms are situated in Man- 
chester, so that members can conveniently inspect samples of cotton from 
the different merchants, if necessary, who are also members. A special 
journey to Liverpool is thus saved for those who do not want to keep up 
the custom. Fixed standards for reference purposes are kept at the 
Association's rooms, as in the case of the Liverpool Cotton Association. 

Another important object to Manchester, and aimed at by the Manchester 
Cotton Association, is to encourage shipments of cotton direct to Manchester 
via the Manchester Ship Canal. The following notes are taken from the 
Association's latest circular to hand : — 

"Cotton Association Sale-room. 

" The Association sale-room may be used by all spinners desiring to see a selection 
of the cotton oflfering free of any charge whatsoever during the season 1911-12. 

"The secretary will obtain a selection of any desired style of cotton offering 
in Manchester, and will have the samples ready for inspection upon receiving notice 
of spinners' requirements. It is hoped buyers wiU further avail themselves of these 
facilities. 

" The Oldham Master Cotton Spinners' Association in a recent report recommended 
all their members to interest themselves in the Manchester market, stating that a 
bigger demand on the part of spinners will undoubtedly be met by increased imports 
to the Ship Canal Docks, with all the additional advantages of increased selection and 
greater competition. 

" The report further said that the great injustice of arbitration awards under Liver- 
pool Cotton Association rules, and the present helplessness of spinners in obtaining 
any redress, must compel spinners to seek other channels for business, and the 
Manchester market in conjunction with the Manchester contract affords a most suit- 
able opening." 
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" Insurance on Cotton. 

" It has come to the notice of the committee that spinners will allow themselves to be 
persuaded by Liverpool sellers to have their cotton imported via Liverpool instead of via 
Manchester, by the statement that the insurance rate on cotton is heavier to Manchester 
than to Liverpool. This is entirely misleading, for whether cotton is carried in first- 
class or second-class bottoms the insurance rates to Manchester and Liverpool are 
identical for the same class of vessel. Further, it is the exception for cotton to arrive 
in Manchester by any but first-class liners." 



THE ADVANTAGE OF BUYING COTTON FOR DELIVERY- 
MANCHESTER. 

THE DIFFEEENCE BETWEEN BDYINa O.I.F. MANCHESTER, AND " SPOT " LIVERPOOL 

AT THE SAME PRICE. 

The following calculation clearly shows that the advantage of buying c.i.f. 
delivered via Manchester against " spot " delivered via Liverpool is, in round 
figures, 8 points, even when the cotton is bought at the same price, which is 
a rarity, as c.i.f. is generally bought about ^d. per lb. cheaper than "spot." 
C.i.f. prices are practically the same to Liverpool as to Manchester, and the 
freight is the same : — 



Gross 

Less 6 per cent. 



" C.i.f." and 6 per cent, via Manchester. 

. 52,000 lbs. 
. 3,120 „ 



Net . 48,880 lbs. at 5Jd. per lb. = £1120 3 4 
Less rebate, say 30 days, at 2 per cent. 1 16 10 



' Plus through rates, ship to mill, say, at Ashton, 
Dukinfield, Guide Bridge, Hyde, Middleton, 
Staly bridge, lis. per ton . . . . 



£1118 6 6 



Cost delivered at mill 



12 15 



£11-31 1 6 



Liverpool "Spot' 



52,000 lbs. 

770 700bds., 10/11 



51,230 
2,049 4 per cent, tare 



49,181 lbs. at 5id. per lb £1127 1 3 

Plus cartage and forwarding, 6d. per b/c . . 2 10 

Brokerage, i per cent, on £1127 Is. 3d. . . 5 12 9 

'Railway carriage (including cartage to mill) Liver- 
pool, say, to Ashton, Dukinfield, Guide Bridge, 
Hyde, Middleton, Stalybridge, at 10s. 5d. per ton 12 1 10 

Cost delivered at mill .... . £1147 5 10 

Saving effected on 100 bales of cotton bought "c.i.f. 
Manchester," against 100 bales bought at the 
same price ' ' spot " (ex warehouse) Liverpool . . . . j£l6 4 4 

* There is the same advantage to Oldham as to the towns named. 
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The subjoined, taken from the Manchester Guardian, are remarks made 
by the chairman of the Manchester Cotton Association at the annual 
members' meeting, November 28, 1911 : — 

"COTTON DIRECT TO MANCHESTER. 

" The Chairman continued : The direct importations of cotton to Manchester 
during the past season have heen on an encouraging scale, American showing an 
increase of 43 per cent, over the previous year, and Egyptian an increase of 74 per 
cent. The American figures for the current season to date are even more promising, 
and look like breaking all previous records. The Protective Committee keep these 
imports under observation. You have had the printed report for the past seasoh, 
and will notice the bales were landed in exceptionally good condition. There were 
very few 'no-marks,' and the Ship Canal weighing and handling has continued 
satisfactory. Your directors are fully alive to the necessity for improvement in the 
baling of American cotton, and at their invitation Mr Harvie Jordan — President of 
the Farmers' Gin and Compress Company of the United States — gave a lucid 
explanation last May of the working of a new process of gin compression. It is 
satisfactory to note that the persevering efforts of the Liverpool Cotton Bill of 
Lading Conference Committee are at last meeting with success. Their scheme for 
safeguarding the validity of cotton bills of lading, and thus preventing a repetition 
of the Knight- Yancey frauds, having met with considerable opposition from American 
banks and railways, it is matter for deep congratulation that these interests are now 
reported to have accepted the regulations. Mr Macahster has represented spinners 
interests on the Committee. 

" The Association Cotton Sale-room continues its work of practical utility, the 
neutral ground provided meeting a requirement of the trade which those who have 
not visited the sale-room might find advantageous. The establishment of a market 
for 'futures' at Manchester has occupied the close attention of your directors 
throughout the year under review, and the question is still under consideration. " 

That the questions of shipping cotton direct to Manchester via the Ship 
Canal, and also trading direct with the cotton planters in America are receiving 
active attention, will be seen from some sensational business announcements 
which appeared in a Manchester paper * about the end of 1911. A few excerpts 
are herewith given : — 

Listen, Lancashire ! 

Nearly every spinner in Lancashire is buying his cotton at 10s. to 20s. a 
bale dearer than he needs to do. 

Spinners on the whole are having a bad time just now. And yet, without 
the planting of another acre in the world, without the increase of a single 
bale in the crop, the Lancashire spinning trade could save from £2,000,000 
to £4,000,000 a year. 

The whole art of the successful spinner is to buy his raw material cheaply 
and well. The rest is rule of thumb. 

This is how cotton gets to the Lancashire spinner. A planter ships it on 
consignment to a commission merchant, say in Memphis. He sells it to a 
Memphis shipper, making his 2J per cent, on the deal. The shipper makes 
what he can, but it can be averaged at another 2| per cent. He sells to 
the Liverpool importer, whose profit may also be averaged at 2^ per cent. 
The importer's selling broker sells it to the spinner's buying broker, and each 
broker takes his ^ per cent. 

* Manchester Guardian, written by a member of the advertising staff. 
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COTTON LANDED AT THE PORT OP MANCHESTER FOR THE 
PAST SEVENTEEN SEASONS. 

The Season is from \st September to ZXst August each Year. 





Bales. 

Season 

1894-95. 


Bales. 

Season 
1895-96. 


Bales. 
Season 
1896-97. 


Bales. 
Season 
1897-98. 


Bales. 
Season 
1898-99. 


Bales. 

Season 

1899-1900. 


American . 
Egyptian . 
East Indian 
West African 

Total . 


32,059 
34,202 


121,336 
68,123 


211,632 

88,021 


245,853 
98,563 


311,003 
84,627 


415,000 
136,750 


66,261 


189,459 


299,653 


344,416 


395,630 


551,750 


Total Amer. crop * 
Total Egyp. crop t 


9,901,261 
615,368 


7,157,346 
703,384 


8,757,964 
783,966 


11,199,994 
872,416 


11,274,840 
745,244 


9,436,416 
868,006 




Bales. 
Season 
1900-01. 


Bales. 
Season 
1901-02. 


Bales. 
Season 
1902-03. 


Bale.s. 

Season 
1903-04. 


Bales. 
Season 
1904-05. 


Bales. 
Season 
1905-06. 


American 
Egyptian . 
East Indian . 
West African 
West Indian 
Peruvian 

Total 


442,695 
107,178 


420,865 
125,617 


478,425 

145,124 

2,513 


365,323 

148,167 

6,040 


551,897 

183,297 

1,327 

100 


340,259 

212,257 

3,258 

85 

40 


549,873 


546,482 


626,062 


519,530 


736,621 


555,899 


Total Amer. crop * 
Total Egyp. crop t 


10,383,422 
723,644 


10,680,680 
849,552 


10,727,559 
778,412 


10,011,374 
867,858 


13,565,885 
846,916 


11,345,288 
794,650 ! 




Bales. 
Season 
1906-07. 


Bales. 
Season 
1907-08. 


Bales. 
Season 
1908-09. 


Bales. 
Season 
1909-10. 


Bales. 
Season 
1910-11. 




American . 
Egyptian . 
East Indian 
West African 
West Indian 
Peruvian 

Total . 


458,123 

220,864 

3,107 


377,264 

216,570 

4,632 

42 


454,814 

222,968 

8,022 

93 


335,492 

126,204 

7,494 

"'l30 


483,064 

219,566 

6,650 

13 


682,094 


598,508 


685,897 


469,320 


709,293 


Total Amer. crop * 
Total Egyp. crop -j; 


13,510,982 
926,636 


11,571,966 
964,622 


13,825,457 
900,774 


10,609,668 
664,894 


12,120,095 
1,009,804 



* Commercial Crop. 



t In bales of 7^ cantars. 



BUYING AND SELLING. I]5 

MIDDLEMEN. 

All those middlemen can be cut out except one, the merchant, and the 
saving would be something like 5 per cent. It is astonishing that this old- 
fashioned system, more like Oriental caravan trade than modern commerce, 
should have lasted to the present day. 

It need not last another hour. No organisation, no agitation is necessary 
to stop it. 

There are well-established American merchants in Manchester to-day doing 
a direct trade, buying from the planters and selling to the spinners. They 
are supplying a few of the biggest and best-known spinners in Lancashire, 
though the fact does not seem to be widely known. 

Hitherto these direct cotton traders have made their way slowly and 
laboriously, persuading individual spinners when they could get a hearing, 
but now the new system is coming with a rush. 

VESTED INTERESTS. 

Liverpool brokers, who have a vested interest in the old system, naturally 
advance various objections. But the direct trader buys from the same 
planters and from all the planters. The planters are tied to nobody, and 
they are all in favour of the new system. The direct trader is bound to 
supply goods up to sample, or he would never get a repeat order. As a 
matter of fact, the few direct traders there are live on repeat orders. The 
spinner can test the direct merchant by buying a few bales. 

On the direct system there can be no cornering of particular qualities, as 
is regularly done at Liverpool now. By dealing with the direct merchant you 
can break every comer. He can give the spinner as wide a choice of samples 
as all Liverpool could give him. He can buy on description better than 
Liverpool. He has first pick of all the plantations before the cotton leaves 
them. 

When a Lancashire spinner is. reproached with his indifference to the 
Manchester traders, his defence is that Liverpool offers him a selection from 
all the available sources, and that among the hundreds of samples that he 
sees there are usually some that represent cotton " weakly held," and therefore 
cheap. Incidentally, there is more " weakly held " cotton among the planters 
than there ever is in Liverpool, and of that the direct trader claims that he 
can get the spinner the benefit. We have pointed out already that the 
selection in Liverpool is not so good but that it would be good business to 
examine the samples of Manchester traders as well, especially seeing that they 
have to get all their business by selling below Liverpool prices. 

" But," says the spinner, " I leave all the buying of cotton in the hands 
of my broker. He knows my qualities, and I have the greatest confidence in 
his judgment and integrity." 

As far as the broker is a free agent the spinner's confidence is no doubt 
justified, but there is some doubt of his being quite a free agent. A leading 
spinner himself has asked us to deal with this point to-day. 

The broker in fact can only be loyal to his spinner as long as the sellers 
will let him. That is what comes of the buying brokers being members of the 
sellers' organisation. Of course this is denied in Liverpool, but spinners who 
have studied the matter closely believe it to be true. 
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In any case, it is a serious matter for the spinner, and one about which he 
cannot afford to take any risks. If there is any doubt about his brokers 
having power to protect his interests where they conflict with the merchants, 
the spinner ought to take measures to protect himself. 

He needs another source of supply free from suspicion. The direct trader 
claims to afford him this additional source of supply. 

The direct trader is a free trader, buying in the cotton fields, and selling 
against the competition of Liverpool. Direct traders are at least free to do 
just what the spinner asks them to do. If the spinner thinks a direct trader's 
cotton is damp, the direct trader declares that he would welcome a scientific 
test ; that he could not argue about the difficulty of recovering the difference 
from the American shipper, and that he would be afraid of losing the spinner's 
account. 

It is the same in other matters now under negotiation between spinners 
and the Exchanges. 

In direct trading the spinner doesn't have to attend conferences. He 
talks to the seller just as any other buyer does. He tells him what he wants 
and how he wants it, and asks his price. That is the way most people buy 
their raw material. Why does not the spinner 1 

TRADING TERMS. 

In the yarn market the buying is done either directly between the manu- 
facturer and spinner or between manufacturer and yarn merchant or yarn 
agent. 

In the cloth market the buying is done either directly between (a) manu- 
facturer and shipper or merchant, or (6) between middlemen and shipper or 
merchant, or (c) agents and shipper or merchant. 

Business Trading Terms. — The usual terms for buying or selling through 
agents are as follows : — 

Cotton Brokers. — Half per cent, commission allowed by spinner for buy- 
ing cotton. 

Yarn Agents. — One per cent, allowed by spinner for selling the yarn 
when invoiced direct to customer by spinner j 1^ per cent, allowed by spinner 
if the yarn agent guarantees the account of the customer to the spinner. 

Yarn Merchants. — Four per cent, allowance by the spinner for cash on 
delivery of yarns. 

The 4 per cent, is equivalent to 1^ per cent, allowed to the yarn agent 
for guaranteeing payment of account, with the usual 2^ per cent, trade 
discount allowed to the buyer if accounts are paid up to time. 

There is this difference, however, between a yarn agent and a yarn 
merchant. When dealing with a spinner through a yarn agent, the buyer 
has often the privilege of conferring with the spinner if necessary with respect 
to market prices, and can enter into direct communication with the spinner 
regarding the delivery of materials, complaints, or special instructions for 
spinning or methods of making up. The spinner also in many cases will 
invoice the goods direct to the buyer. 

When dealing through a yarn merchant it is usual to pass all communica- 
tions through their hands, and treat with them as principals. The yarn 
merchant will do all the invoicing, and accounts will be paid to them by the 
yarn buyer. In many cases a yam buyer does not know whose spun yam he 
is buying, as it will be sold under a special mark or number by the yarn 
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merchant. Some people deal entirely through yarn merchants, because they 
consider they are in a better position for getting their wants supplied, as a 
yam merchant is in touch with many spinners and doublers, and therefore has 
a large variety of spinners' qualities to select from. Some yarn merchants go 
to the extent of taking a stated production, sometimes the whole production 
of a spinning or doubling mill, thereby entailing a responsibility for selling a 
given weight each week. In many cases also they will contract with spinning 
or doubling mills for the supply of a large weight weekly at a fixed price. 
It has been known on many occasions, when the price of cotton has after- 
wards gone up, that yarn merchants have undersold in the market the 
spinner from whom they purchase the yam. Other people prefer to deal 
direct with spinners, and not through yam agents or merchants. In such 
cases as these, however, unless a buyer's scope in quality of yams required is 
small, or his knowledge of the spinning trade is very wide, he will often find 
a great difficulty in quickly fixing up his exact requirements. Briefly sum- 
marised, therefore, both the yarn agent and yam merchant are used as a 
means of convenience to the trade, and are recognised as such especially by 
manufacturers. In some ways also they are liable to lose money when dealing 
with firms not having too much capital ; owing to overdue or non-payment of 
accounts owing. Some yam-merchanting firms also undertake the business 
of reeling and doubling, the mechanical processes being done on commission 
by reelers and doublers to the trade. This system enables the yarn merchant 
to select his own spinner for his special " marks " and qualities of " folded yarns." 

Cloth Agents. — One to 1 J per cent, commission, usually with postages, tele- 
grams, etc., is allowed by manufacturers for selling according to the amount 
of business done. In some cases 2 per cent, is allowed when the agent bears 
the additional expense of preparing qualities and pattern cloth for distribution 
among the shippers or merchants. As in the case of yarn agents, the buyer 
may be brought in contact with the manufacturer to facilitate business. 

Middlemen. — Four per cent, discount allowed for prompt cash on delivery 
of goods. Sometimes 4|^ to 5 per cent, is allowed by the manufacturer. The 
middleman accepts all responsibilities for the selling of the goods and pay- 
ments for same from the "trade buyer." Usually the goods are supplied from 
the manufacturer in the "soft" or "loom state," and afterwards "finished" 
by the middleman. He also fixes his own selling price, which may be above 
the price bought from the manufacturer, or it may be the same price, but 
with a less discount allowance to his customer. 

With some middlemen the 5 per cent, discount is requested from the manu- 
facturer at the expense of increasing the price of the goods to meet the 
requirements of their counting-house system and methods of selling. 

The cloth agents and middlemen are mainly in two sections, viz. (a) grey 
cloth agents and grey middlemen ; (6) coloured goods agents and middlemen. 
Occasionally a person will deal in both grey and coloured goods. The bulk of 
them, however, will specialise in one section only. Some of the middlemen 
deal in a large variety of coloured woven goods, and style themselves manu- 
facturers. In order to obtain business from a buyer in preference to a bona- 
fide manufacturer, they keep stock lines, thereby acting as merchants in a 
small way, but selling to the retail distributing merchant or shipper in small 
quantities if necessary. They may be considered at times a convenience to 
the general buyer, and as such are recognised in the trade by a cloth buyer, 
in a similar manner to that in which the yarn merchant is recognised by the 
manufacturer. It might also be said that many large coloured goods manu- 
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facturers keep stock lines for the same reason, in order to compete with the 
middleman, 

The trade terms for payments are of three kinds: (1) prompt cash; 
(2) short credits ; (3) long credits ; and may be stated as follows : — 

Raw Cotton. — "Spot" American IJ per cent, discount on net invoice 
weight price, ten days after delivery. No discount for overdue accounts. 
Interest chargeable for each day overdue. Egyptian 1^ per cent, discount, 
ten days for "spot" and three months' bills c.i.f. delivery, Alexandria. 

Yarns and Cloth. — 2J per cent, discount, payment fourteen days after 
delivery, home trade. 

Manchester. — Sometimes by arrangement, 2|^ per cent, monthly accounts, 
or 3 per cent, discount, payment three or four days after delivery. 
Yarns for shipping are usually sold 1^ per cent, fourteen days and occasionally 
5 per cent, interest ninety days. In both shipping and home trade, some- 
times 4 per cent, for prompt cash immediately after delivery of goods is 
allowed to buyer. Some firms are known to pay immediately on receipt of 
invoice before the goods are received for 4 per cent, discount. 

Glasgow and London. — Home trade and shipping, 2| per cent. ; monthly 
accounts for all goods delivered before the 20th of the month. 

Occasionally, if the bank rate is very low, the buyer might agree to pay in 
ten to fourteen days for 3 to 3J per cent, discount, if the seller agrees to 
such a proposal. With some houses as much as three months' credit has been 
known to be allowed, less- 2| per cent, discount. 

Incidentally, it may be mentioned that the home trade merchants who 
distribute the goods allow credit to the retailers, extending from three to 
twelve months. They, however, will doubtless cover themselves, due to this 
outlay of capital, by increasing the selling price of their goods to the retailer. 

A common practice with some buying houses, notably in London and 
Glasgow, who pay monthly, is to instruct the seller to forward date his goods, 
so that an extra month's credit may be obtained over and above the ordinary 
month's allowance. For example, supposing all goods delivered before the 
20th of the month are to be paid for in the ordinary way on the 10th of the 
following month, the cloth buyer will ask the manufacturer to deliver the 
goods at the beginning of a month, but they must be invoiced as the 20th. 
By sufch procedure it will entitle the buyer to have an extra month's credit, 
as the account for same will be paid on the 10th of the second month 
following delivery. This system is one to be deprecated, because, if it is 
done with a manufacturer to any great extent, a large amount of working 
capital is required to maintain the system. Besides, it is another example 
where the manufacturer is for the time being compelled to act as a merchant, 
and at the same time financing the buying house with allowing such long 
credit. It also allows the buying houses at times rather too much scope for 
operating, and there is a danger of such houses going too far, especially if 
a sudden change for the worse comes over the market. It cannot always be 
said, either, that the seller is recouped for this extra outlay, because, as a 
rule, prices have been agreed upon a long time before such instructions are 
given ; terms of this kind not being anticipated by the seller. 

Methods of Obtaining Business in Coloured (Woven) Goods. 

Shipping Trade. — Patterns are cut up in setts or swatches, attached to 
which will be a quality length or "feeler," usually a full-width sample. 
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These are ticketed with full particulars regarding width, length, price, 
quality number, and for some markets the approximate weights will be given. 
In some cases pattern-books will be prepared with quality lengths inserted. 
It is a salesman's duty to know the styles of patterns and quality of goods 
required for certain markets; accordingly, he will distribute the different 
styles of setts of patterns among those shippers who trade in those particular 
markets. For example, any of the following markets, and those already 
tabulated as countries to which we export, can be catered for. Therefore 
separate setts would be prepared accordingly for — 

(1) India, (2) Levant, (3) China, (4) Japan, (5) Straits, (6) Egypt, (7) West 
Indies, (8) East Indies, (9) Morocco, (10) Mediterranean, (11) South America, 
(12) BrazU, (13) Mexico, (14) Peru, (15) West Coast, Africa, (16) South Africa, 
(17) Australia and New Zealand, (18) Canada, (19) Continent of Europe, 
(20) East Africa, (21) Gold Coast, etc. 

All of the above markets have styles and qualities suitable to their own 
tastes, customs, and climate. Some countries might also take more bleached 
goods than dyed or woven coloured goods.* It is for the manufacturer to 
ascertain the most suitable markets for his loom productions, and act 
according to his best judgment. 

Some will prefer the lighter, simpler, and narrower makes of goods ; 
others will be better fitted up with machinery to produce the heavier and 
probably broader widths of cloths; whilst others will cater for the fancy 
trade. 

Specialising on certain makes of goods enables a manufacturer to produce 
with greater proficiency and economy. 

The patterns and qualities submitted to the shipper are sent out to the 
various markets, and if they appeal to the dealers on the other side for cheap- 
ness, consistent with quality and suitability, orders will be sent back to the 
shipper, accompanied by a maximum limitation to the purchasing price per 
yard, which seldom appears to be too high. Keference setts are usually 
kept by the manufacturer. These are known as indent orders. A respect- 
able shipper will, in the first instance, place the business before the manu- 
facturer or middleman who supplied the patterns to him, and between them, 
they would do their best to get the business booked at. an agreed price. 
Should the limited price offered be too low to accept, a cable to that effect is 
often sent to the dealer abroad asking him to increase his price limit. The 
answer obviously will be in many cases dependent upon the behaviour and 
prospects of the cotton market. Many times, however, instead of following 
this course, some shippers have been known to issue the cloth as an open 
inquiry among a few manufacturers, to put them in competition by asking 
them to quote their lowest price with a stated time for delivery. Invariably 
someone who is badly fixed for work will be found to accept the price offered, 
and therefore can also give good delivery. 

There is, of course, the uncertainty as to whether the goods will come up 
to the standard of the original quality. This risk must be taken by the 
maker of the goods ; if they do not turn out "equal to sample," the maker 
would have to indemnify the shipper against any claims for being " under 
quality," and " pay the score " when called upon. 

It is imfortunate, nevertheless, for the original maker who supplied the 
patterns, because, not only has he lost the order this time for that particular 
market, but a lower quality of cloth has been substituted against his patterns, 

* See Chapter II. 
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which will in all probability be taken in the future in preference to the original 
quality because of the lower price. 

Orey goods. — The method of selling grey goods is somewhat different to 
the foregoing. In some cases a grey goods manufacturer or middleman will 
submit grey qualities of cloth to the customer, while in other cases he would 
make or quote for goods from reed, pick, and counts of yarn supplied by the 
shipper. If the goods had to be afterwards bleached, dyed or printed, the 
shipper would see to this being done. Middlemen often will supply the 
making particulars to the grey manufacturer; the former would then get 
the goods bleached, dyed, or printed to various shades or patterns, and supply 
the shipper with a variety of styles, in a similar manner to that adopted by 
the coloured goods manufacturer. 

It is very seldom that a grey goods manufacturer will undertake putting 
the grey goods through any other process after the manufacturing stage. 
With the bulk of orders, also, the grey goods manufacturer expects to receive 
all making particulars, i.e. reed, picks, counts of warp and weft. 

Yarns. — Grey spun yarns, single and folded, are usually submitted to a 
shipper's buyer for quality on this side, and he in turn will use his judgment 
-as to whether he is obtaining a good quality at a reasonable price. 

Naturally, it will be perceived that the demands in the shipping trade will 
depend to a large extent on the existing condition of the people and prosperity 
of the country whence the business comes ; also the price of the raw material 
for making such goods. For instance, the demands from the greatest market 
to which we export — India — from season to season, depend to a great extent 
on the breaking of the monsoon at its proper time, so that nature may endow 
the people with the country's products wherewith to purchase their cotton 
goods from Lancashire. If crops are poor, the purchasing power of the people 
is not so great, and this difficulty is further accentuated when the price of raw 
cotton is very high, The price of silver is also a factor to be considered for 
exchange values. 

Again, take Africa. The trade in these markets is dependent upon the 
civilised demands for the raw products. If by exchange or sale of raw 
products the dealer cannot obtain a satisfactory equivalent in value — in his 
opinion — he will refrain from trading in a large way until such satisfactory 
circumstances arise that encourage him to do so. Political unrest in a country 
will also interfere with business coming forward. Thus, for each market 
separate examples might be given : one example herewith : — 

"ANGRY PERSIANS. 

" Boycott of Manchestee Goods. 

" Telegram from Shiraz. 

" The policy pursued by the British Foreign Office in regard to Persia has led the 
leading merchants of the town of Shiraz, the capital of the Persian province of Pars, 
to organise a boycott of British goods. 

"News of the boycott reached the firm of W. W. Churchill & Co., Limited, 
2 Marsden Street, Manchester, this morning, in a telegram from Shiraz, which 
stated : 

" ' We declare boycott. Cancel order. Stop further shipments.' 

" Then follow the signatures of ten of the leading firms : 

" ' Bebahang Co., Attai, Nemazi, Alimahomed, Ismail, Hossein, Sherazi, Johanion, 
Jamshidian, Rostainian.' 

" The boycott will have serious effects upon the trade with Persia in Manchester 
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of goods, and at the same time it will stimulate in the Persian provinces the 
sale goods of German, French, and Italian manufacture. It is due to the opinion 
largely held in Persia that Great Britain should have exerted herself to a larger 
extent to check Russian aggression in Persia"* 

Home trade — Piece Goods and Shirtmahing. — To obtain business in the home 
trade, patterns and qualities must be submitted to the buyers, in a similar 
manner to that mentioned for shipping. It is customary, however, for this 
branch of the trade to fix upon certain qualities of cotton cloths once a year 
only. The qualities mostly fixed upon are regulated by a limited maximum 
price. This fixed price, therefore, is governed by the state of the cotton 
market, or the prospective average state of the cotton market for the ensuing 
season. 

August to September are the months when buyers begin to test the 
manufacturers, as during that period it becomes quite evident as to what the 
size of the American cotton crop will ultimately be, so by this means an 
estimate of the approximate average price of cotton may be made (corner- 
ing the cotton of course being a negligible quantity). If the price of cotton 
appears to continue high, the qualities of the gooifc they buy for the season 
obviously will be lower for the fixed price than they would be otherwise. It 
will also be seen by this that a home trade manufacturer must be continually 
changing his qualities of cloth if there is a great variation in the price of the 
raw material from season to season, as the case has been for several past 
seasons. 

At the beginning of 1912, owing to the price of cotton being comparatively 
low, the quality of goods produced at the price stated may be better than 
what has been produced for some time. 

This, however, will depend somewhat on the demands of the trade and the 
manufacturer's capacity for coping with the business. It might be here 
mentioned that often during the period that cotton prices are high, the home 
trade manufacturer is losing money, because he is making goods for the 
buyer's profit in order to keep his own looms going, retain his workpeople, and 
also to keep his trade together. It is a very expensive game to play some- 
times. 

Many of the large home trade houses do a large trade with the British 
Colonies, and have agents or branches in the chief colonial centres. 

Some manufacturers of wide reputation are the proprietors of special 
registered cloths, designs, and trade designations, and go to the expense of 
specially advertising their goods under the registered trade name without 
necessarily divulging the firm's name, or encroaching upon the recognised 
sphere of the distributing houses. The obvious intention of course is to 
recommend the goods to the buying drapers, so that they may purchase the 
same from the home trade distributing houses and establish recognition of 
manufacturers' productions by buyers, which otherwise might be difficult to 
obtain without keen competition. Some proprietors of registered cloths even 
insist upon a minimum price being fixed for the merchants to sell to the 
retail draper. The Calico Printers' Association have even gone to the extent 
of showing their products in windows and taking orders on their goods on 
behalf of the distributing houses. 

To a certain extent, also, the piracy of designs is prevented when they 
are registered. As a passing note, it may be stated that one of the main 
reasons given for home trade buyers being so backward to advance their 
* Manchester Evening News, December 19, 1911. 
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prices on cloth when cotton is high in price, is because they say they cannot 
get the retail drapers to respond very quickly to high values. This, however, 
has often been challenged as a statement of fact. The retailer's excuse in 
turn is stated to be that the purchasing public, having got accustomed to 
paying a certain price for a certain make of cloth, shirt, overall, jacket or 
slop, they always appear to fix this at a limit, and will refuse to buy at the 
advanced prices unless compelled by sheer necessity to do so. Consequently, 
the buying public will keep patching up their old garments till the price of 
the required new garment is within their purchasing powers. 

This at times also may be considered a debatable point, because if workers 
are earning good wages, they would not hesitate to buy new material for the 
sake of an extra 2d. or 3d. in order to keep themselves respectable. When 
cotton is high and trade indifferent, it is usually at this stage where severe 
competition is experienced, and any advantage obtained by a manufacturer 
owing to purchasing his yarns cheaply, is often given away, for the benefit of 
the merchant, who naturally will not sell at a loss to the retail draper.* For 
this reason some manufacturers in a large way have freed themselves from the 
merchant's yoke and gone direct to the draper, thus acting as manufacturer 
and merchant. 

It may also be stated that the piece goods trade with drapers has 
diminished considerably of late years, and is supplanted by the "ready- 
made garment" trade. 

The ready-made cotton garment factories are principally situated in 
Manchester, London, Glasgow, and Londonderry. Owing to a greater com- 
petition in the " ready-made " trade, the tendency has been of late years in the 
home trade to make lower qualities of goods than formerly. 

Some large spinning and weaving concerns now do a direct shipping 
business with the Continent, India, and British Colonies. By this means they 
are considered to be independent of the shippers or merchants. 

It is not unreasonable to suggest that this system of direct trading with 
foreign countries is due to pressure being brought to bear on the manu- 
facturers by the shippers and merchants, for low and unprofitable prices in 
the past. It is the outcome of being driven to desperation and a strong 
determination to obtain a better paying margin, together with a better surety 
for obtaining continuous business. Such manufacturers have been sensible 
to see that good profits have been obtained by the shippers on many indent 
orders, but because it has become known that they (the manufacturers) 
have been badly in want of work, they (the manufacturers) have been obliged 
to accept losing prices rather than miss the order on their own cloth quality. 
Advisedly, this matter is worthy of the serious attention of shippers 
and merchants, because there is a strong endeavour being made by other 
manufacturers to do the same thing. Manufacturers must exist, and they 
require succour and nourishment. If they cannot obtain it in the usual 
channel, necessity demands that means for attaining the same object must 
be sought by other methods. Moreover, it is well known to manufacturers 
that there are many shipping firms in Manchester, London, and Liverpool 
directly or indirectly interested in spinning and weaving mills, especially in 
India. They also have an idea that if trade is not very brisk, work will be 
found for those mills in which the firms are interested, irrespective of the 
moral obligation to give the rightful maker a chance. 

* The consistently good dividends declared by the large merchanting houses amply 
justifies this statement. 
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Quasi-Mandpactuebes and Middlemen. 

Invariably the firms who fulfil the above conditions do not own looms, but 
employ manufacturers to weave goods on commission. The manufacturer 
undertakes to prepare the warp, weave the cloth, and deliver the same free in 
Manchester at a fixed price per pick, or per piece of standard length. 

All materials and working particulars are supplied free to the manu- 
facturers by the firms who give out the work. As the prices paid are for 
work done only, no discounts are allowed by the manufacturer. 

A nominal price paid to a commission weaver for weaving a 30-inch 
coloured stripe warp will range from 3d. to 3^d. per pick per quarter inch * 
in about 70 yds. of warp yarn. Broader widths will be rather higher. 
Check work will also be paid at a higher rate. 

For grey work the basis in normal times will be less than above. 

With the exception that no looms are owned — and thereby avoiding their 
upkeep— these "givers out" rank as manufacturers, because they buy all 
yarns for goods required, and pay for subsequent processes of dyeing, bleach- 
ing, sizing, and finishing. Obviously, the money which otherwise might be 
laid out in machinery, in this instance is invested in stock of woven goods. 

The commission weaver's reward is only poor ; the basis on which he is paid 
is usually from 50 to 75 per cent, higher than the weaver's wage and cost of 
preparation. For ordinary work he would be very fortunate indeed to obtain 
what is known as "twice-weaving." Firms short of capital and many new 
beginners resort to commission weaving because they are unable to embark 
on the larger scheme. 

Salesmen. — When the spinner or manufacturer deals directly with a buyer 
who is known in the trade as such, they either act as salesmen themselves or 
depute their respective managers to do so. When the business is of large 
dimensions, one or more salaried salesmen will be specially employed. In some 
cases, by way of encouragement, an extra bonus or commission will be allowed 
to the salesman according to the volume of trade he puts through. Queer 
transactions sometimes arise owing to the enthusiasm of the salesman and 
through his desire to merit the bonus. 

Small ManwfactvA-ers. — Many persons enter the manufacturing business 
with comparatively small capital. The larger amount of capital wanted for 
spinning mills excludes the small capitalist. When trade is bad many manu- 
facturers with small capital are obliged to seek assistance from cloth agents 
and sometimes yarn agents. Advantage in many cases is then taken of their 
weak position. It has not been uncommon for spinners to find that cloth 
agents or merchants, in addition to holding unsold stock of manufacturers, 
have had a lien on the manufacturer's business and practically controlled it. 

It is not surprising, then, to find that spinners often refuse to take orders 
to supply direct to such manufacturers. If they do, higher prices are asked, 
and delays in yarn deliveries are common occurrences. Even when an account 
is guaranteed by an agent, the extra commission paid will come indirectly 
from the manufacturer. The average manufacturer who commences business 
on his own account or in partnership in a small way, although ofttimes 
crippled for money in his early career, is energetic and enthusiastic. Whilst 
other traders are taking advantage of his weak position and probably making 
money gut of him, he is content to sacrifice ordinary recreation and pleasures, 
and also live economically in the hope that perseverance will reap its reward. 
♦ I.e. 16 picks to the quarter inch at 3d. per pick=4s. for 70 yds. 
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Small weaving sheds, however, to which aspirants looked in the past, are 
getting played out, for the chances of making money with them are very 
remote. The tendency now is to start with a greater number of looms than 
formerly, so that competition can be met much better. 

Accordingly, "room and power" manufacturers with a greater number of 
looms are now getting very plentiful. Many who cannot aiford to buy 
machinery hire it from separate companies, or else have an arrangement 
with loom makers to gradually wipe off the machinery bill over a period of 
years. 

In many cases the " would be " manufacturer pays one lump sum per 
year for rent of room, power, and machinery to one individual or company, 
under the mistaken belief that he is on the best of working terms. 

In some instances where this system obtains, the tendency is for the 
tenant, not only to be working under great disadvantages for competitive 
purposes, but the machinery invariably is not of the best, and more often 
than not, when his lease is up, he does not leave the place improved, because 
he will not believe in making the machinery good for the owner and the next 
tenant. Further, in most cases, he cannot afford to lay money out. It will 
take him all his time to make ends meet. This class of manufacturer also 
is almost sure to be troubled with poor workpeople, because the best work- 
people will naturally offer their services to those firms who are well fixed for 
money, better insured with work, and make the working conditions and 
surroundings at the mill far more comfortable and healthier. The worker 
must be considered. 

Many of the well-established and enterprising weaving firms at the present 
time are a credit to any industry. The comfort and health of the workers are 
carefully considered, and, in addition, the wages are good as a direct outcome. 
The workrooms of some industries for females, considered to be " more 
respectable " but with poorer wages, are " hovels " in comparison. 

Most of the cotton-spinning mills at the present time are registered under 
the Companies Act either as public or private limited concerns, principally 
the former. Although not so healthy as a weaving mill, the surroundings of 
the workers from a hygienic point of view are well attended to. Most of the 
weaving concerns are either private partnerships or private limited companies, 
but there are also a number of limited concerns with shares issued to the 
public. 

It has been often stated that one good reason why there are not very 
many limited company weaving concerns floated in Lancashire in which the 
shares are issued to the public, is because the capital required for an ordinary 
concern is too small to attract the attention of company promoters who wish 
to exploit the undertaking. In comparison to a spinning mill, also, the 
technicalities connected therewith are rather more difficult to follow, and 
markets to take the production more difficult to find. 

The following copies of advertisements all cut from the same issue illustrate 
almost everyday requirements of some branch or other of the cotton trade : — 

" Assistant Print Buyer Wanted, by Eastern Shippers, with good knowledge of 
Indian markets : state experience, salary, and references." 

"Print Buyer Wanted, thoroughly experienced in prints for India, Burmah, 
Straits, and Java markets : state age, salary, etc." 

" Grey Cloth. — Wanted, good Salesman, well known to manufacturers, also with 
coimection amongst export or home trade houses : salary and participation offered : 
replies in strict confidence." 
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" Grey Cloth Firm require experienced Salesman : must have good business 
connections or useless." 

"Young Man Wanted, competent to produce Dyed Satteens, Brocades, Fancies; 
South America, India : must know manufacturers and finishers : state all particulars." 

"White and Dyed Drills, etc. — Fully experienced Man Wanted to open and 
conduct department for home trade and shipping. Address, with full particulars." 

" Home Trade. — Smart Young Man Wanted, for White and Dyed Department : 
experienced stockkeeper and knowledge of greys : one who can introduce business 
preferred : full particulars, experience, refs., age, and salary exp." 

"Manufacturer of Linings, Italians, Satteens, Lawns, etc., seeks good Representative 
in Midlands for wholesale and making-up trades : applicants must be carrying other 
lines." 

" Yarn Salesman Wanted, by Firm of Agents : must have good connection : state 
terms and average weekly turnover." 

Principles and Practice. — Having obtained a crude idea as to the general 
methods of buying and selling in our cotton business, it may be of interest to see 
how these principles sometimes apply in practice. First, the manufacturer's 
position as a cloth producer, afterwards the spinner's position as a yarn producer. 

Shipping Business. — As previously mentioned, business usually comes on 
indent orders, with instructions to make a stated quantity of each design if 
coloured, on various qualities and widths of goods, or if grey goods, on certain 
qualities and widths. A time is usually specified for delivery of goods from the 
bulk of the shipping markets, owing to their being wanted for sale at a particular 
season in the near future. Having agreed upon a price, the manufacturer on 
the receipt of orders to make must keep in view two essentials, viz. : 

(a) Goods must be delivered up to quality. 

(b) Goods must be delivered up to time stated. 

Sometimes a limited number of weeks will be given or a month named, or 
a definite date for a portion of the goods to be delivered so as to be in time 
for shipment on a particular day. For examples — 

"10 to 12 weeks' delivery," or 

"Jan., Feb., Mch., delivery in equal assortments," or 

"Jan. 15, Feby. 15, Mch. 15, in equal assortments." 

In regard to the Indian markets, the penalty for late delivery is rather 
severe, the longer the delay the higher the penalty. The customer has also 
the option of cancelling the goods overdue. 

It might be suggested that the customer appears to have a good hold of "both 
ends of the stick," so to speak. If the market has taken a rise since the goods 
were ordered he can still penalise the manufacturer for being late, although the 
goods could not be purchased for anything near his price, and so prevent the 
manufacturer offering them elsewhere. If the market goes down he has the 
option to cancel the goods and throw them on the hands of the manufacturer. 

For other markets he must also take the risk of goods being cancelled if 
behind delivery time, and if the cotton market has gone down he may 
anticipate this, or be prepared to make an allowance for claims owing to 
" goods being late." 

The printed form herewith is for Indian piece goods contracts : — 

INDIA PIECE GOODS CONTRACTS. 
Teems and Penalties. 

1. This Memorandum of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce is issued to 
facilitate the making of contracts by shippers to India who have conformed to the 
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terms of contract agreed upon between importers and native dealers at Bombay, 
Calcutta, and Karachi, incorporating (by reference) those terms of contract so far as 
they affect the conditions regarding delivery. The following clause, or .words to the 
like effect, should appear on contracts with manufacturers, agents, and others who 
agree to accept responsibility : — 

" Time is an essential part of this contract. The goods are purchased for 
shipment to , and it is understood that the terms of contract 

relating to that market stated in the Manchester Chamber of Commerce 
Memorandum, dated September 8, 1909, and headed 'India Piece Goods 
CoNTEACTS — Terms and Penalties,' shall apply to this contract, and that such 
terms of contract are within the knowledge of both parties hereto." 

2. In the application of the following terms of India contracts to,contracts in this 
country, all expressions relating to shipment must be construed as relating to delivery, 
and the word "seller" substituted for the word "importer." 

3. It must be understood that the percentage allowances will be calculated upon 
the prices at which the goods are contracted for by the buyer in India, including 
all charges for finishing and preparing the goods for shipment, freight, insurance, etc. 

4. The operative clauses in the terms of contract in India which affect suppliers 
in this country in the event of any breach of delivery conditions are : — 

As to Bombay or Karachi — 

(a) Should the goods or any portion of them not be shipped by the specified time, 
the contract for the quantity so delayed shall at buyer's option either be 
cancelled without an allowance, or such extension of time as the importer 
may ask for shall be granted by the buyer at allowances as under : — 

(6) For cotton goods (goods on which 3^ per cent, import duty is charged) if the 
goods are shipped, one month and under later than the time specified, the 
total allowance to be 1| per cent. ; if the delay exceeds one month but is 
not more than two months, the total allowance to be 2J per cent. ; and if it 
exceeds two months but is not more than three months, the total allowance 
to be 3J per cent. ; if the delay exceeds three months, the total allowance to 
be Vl per cent. For woollen goods (goods upon which 5 per cent, import 
duty is charged) the allowance in the first instance not to exceed 2J per 
cent., in the second 4 per cent., in the third 5 per cent., and in the fourth 
7^ per cent. 

(c) Should, however, the delay be due to occurrences such as storms, fire, war, 
tempest, frost, floods, drought, strikes, lock-outs, accidents at mills, ware- 
houses, railways, canals, and the like, or any other causes beyond human 
control, the buyer shall have the option of cancelling or accepting such 
goods without an allowance in either case. 

As to Calcutta — 

(a) Should the goods or any portion of them not be shipped by the time specified, 

the sellers shall notify the buyers, and the buyers must within two days of 
their receipt of notice from sellers declare whether they are prepared to 
grant the extension sellers may ask for at an allowance as per scale given 
below ; otherwise, the overdue portion of the contract shall be considered 
as cancelled, and the sellers shall not be responsible for any such non- 
fulfilment of contract. 

(b) For cotton goods (goods on which 3^ per cent, import duty is charged) 

(a) where the goods are shipped one month and under later than the time 
specified, an allowance of IJ per cent. ; (6) where the delay exceeds one 
month but is not more than two months, an allowance of 2^ per cent. ; 
(c) where the delay exceeds two months but is not more than three months, 
an allowance of 3J per cent. ; and (d) where the delay exceeds three 
months, an allowance of 7J per cent. 

(c) For woollen goods (goods on which 5 per cent, import duty is charged) in case 

(a) as above, an allowance of 2^ per cent. ; in case (6) an allowance of 4 per 
cent. ; in case (c) an allowance of 5 per cent. ; and in case (d) an allowance 
of 7^ per cent. 
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(d) All the allowances before mentioned shall be calculated on the sale price of 

this contract, and any larger or subsequent allowance for late shipment, 
whether expressly named above or the subject of a separate agreement, shall 
be in substitution of and not in addition to any smaller allowance or any 
allowance previously granted. 

(e) Should, however, the delay be due to occurrences such as storms, fire, war, 

tempest, frost, flood, drought, strikes, lock-outs, accidents at mills, ware- 
houses, railways, canals, and the like, or any other causes beyond human 
control, the buyers agree to take the goods with the extension required, 
without allowance if such extension does not exceed one month. Should a 
larger extension than one month be necessary, the buyers shall have the 
option of cancelling or accepting the delayed portion of their contract with- 
out an allowance in either case. 
(/) Should the goods or any portion of same not have been shipped owing to 
suppliers and/or producers stopping payment, or being prevented by 
accidents to, or the destruction of, works, from preparing same, the contract 
shall be rescinded for that portion not shipped. 



September 8, 1909. 

Home Trade. 



F. ASHWORTH, President. 
W. SPEAK MAN, Secretary. 



Eeferring again to the home trade, a buyer will usually anticipate his 
requirements for the season. If he has the courage of his convictions regarding 
the future price of cotton, he will place orders with manufacturers on various 
qualities of cloths for the season. 

On receipt of an order from a home trade house, on a stipulated quality 
of cloth, a range of designs — if coloured woven goods — is supplied to the 
manufacturer, with instructions to get a piece of each delivered as quickly as 
possible or before a certain date. In many cases a manufacturer will go to 
a deal of trouble and expense to accomplish this. This is for the purpose of 
preparing the pattern books and showing the designs to the retail drapers in 
the woven state and quality of cloth it is intended to sell for the season. A 
few more pieces might be ordered to be delivered say a month later, but the 
balance must be "delivery as required," or "await instructions." 

After the lapse of a reasonable time the manufacturer expects instructions 
to deliver the balance of goods, which doubtless may be given if a spasmodic 
demand springs up. The true meaning of "delivery as required" is some- 
times regretfully realised by the manufacturer, and he appears to be helpless 
in the matter. That there is a great laxity displayed and indifference shown 
to its true meaning by some buyers is beyond dispute, as many a manufacturer 
knows to his sorrow and cost. 

To cite an example or two : Suppose a big " drop/' in cotton takes place 
before the buyer gets his goods. The buyer would then probably be able to 
buy his cloth cheaper. If the buyer thought he would require more goods 
during the season he might place another order with the original manufacturer 
at the lower price so as to further reduce the average cost of his purchases. 
Another buyer, not quite so conscientious or scrupulous, might buy a further 
lot from another manufacturer. Invariably it would be found that the longer 
the period of low values the longer the original manufacturer would have to 
wait for delivery instructions for the goods of high value he held in stock for 
the buyer. 
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Effects of Bad Trade. 

If the home trade is bad and the demand from retailers is poor, the goods 
for " delivery as required " keep showing in the manufacturer's stock until 
such time that a demand springs up. As previously mentioned, this is going 
a long way towards making a manufacturer into a merchant. It is not every 
manufacturer who can afford to do this, and many a firm has been financially 
inconvenienced through it to a dangerous extent. This is one reason why some 
manufacturers prefer to sell to middlemen only, as they can turn over their 
moneyquicker and work with far less capital, although on the whole a less paying 
price is obtained. It has been known for goods sold " delivery as required " to 
be kept back eighteen months to two years, a great portion of which time they 
may have been " finished " and made up ready for delivery at the finishers or 
maker's up. To use a common phrase, "they have eaten off their heads with 
interest." Six months in such instances as these would be considered quite 
moderate. 

During the slump of 1908 a manufacturer, holding a large stock of goods 
at a high price for a customer, agreed to cancellation, so that they both 
could commence business " de novo." His reason for doing so was because 
he found that the cloth buyer was buying heavily elsewhere, and missing him 
on account of the high-priced goods on contract. The buyer did not want 
the high-priced goods on contract, but he could not conscientiously go to the 
same man for the same goods at a lower price till he had cleared the old lot off. 

According to rule 8 (Manchester Chamber of Commerce): "If 'delivery 
as required ' is specified or if no time is specified, the contract must be com- 
pleted within six months and particulars furnished accordingly." Rule 9 : 
" ' Delivery to follow ' shall be held to mean at the same rate of delivery as 
that of the last preceding contract for the same description and quality of 
yarn." This, however, only appears to refer to yarns. 

Some firms insist on their buyers mentioning a latest time for complete 
delivery. 

In the case of some of the young buyers, the fact of the term " delivery as 
required " being subject to elasticity, develops a tendency also to overbuy 
their requirements. It must, however, be assumed that they anticipate dis- 
posing of all the goods placed on order, and therefore there ought not to be 
the slightest hesitancy in accepting the goods within a reasonable time of 
their completion. 

This misunderstanding can easily be removed by manufacturers insisting 
upon having a maximum time-limit for completion of deliveries. At the 
present time it is a business immorality. 

Sometimes when a great demand for the goods springs up, it is surprising 
how persistent a buyer will be to get his goods quickly and in preference to 
others who may have been "steady customers." At these times another 
extreme version has been taken by him of " delivery as required," which is 
interpreted as " urgent delivery." 

Up to this point the manufacturer's case has been presented as if he was 
a down-trodden mortal, but in a number of cases it will be found that he is 
placed in this disadvantageous position at times through severe competition. 
With an overdraft at the bank, stocks accumulating, and looms coming empty 
and little prospect of their being filled with profitable orders, he gets in a 
quandary. Immediately this becomes known to a buyer, all sorts of ridicu- 
lously low prices will be offered for goods, some of which, under the circum- 
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stances, appear tempting to take, in order to keep looms running. At such 
times it requires a very firm man to refuse the business and risk having to 
close his works for a time or run short time. Whichever way he does, money 
will be lost. The merchant is in the happy position of pleasing himself 
whether he buys or not, although he may have to maintain a staff but not 
keep machinery running. He generally gets his own way. Such is usually 
the result, owing to manufacturers' lack of coherency generally. A buyer has 
the right to buy in the cheapest market, and no one will blame him for doing 
so. When he scents keen competition between two manufacturers, it is surpris- 
ing how well he understands his business for obtaining every advantage and 
extra that is possible at a low figure, and when the order is fixed up in the 
opinion of the " successful " manufacturer, the buyer will have often obtained 
for his money both the "halfpenny and ginger cake." 

In many cases a manufacturer's townsman is responsible for such a state 
of affairs, because he naturally wants to be always selling, no matter whether 
there is a profit in the transaction or not. A salesman devoid of practical 
knowledge is ever apt to be more anxious to get through an order either for 
yam or cloth regardless of their cost, than would be a man with some 
practical knowledge who knows exactly what it costs to produce the material. 
The lack of practical knowledge and the general desire to be always getting 
business through with a customer, have doubtless a great deal to do with 
disputes arising, and also many of the unsatisfactory arrangements which 
appear to have been made with some cloth buyers in the past, and now claimed 
as precedents, such as discounts, allowances, long credits, extra work for 
nothing, etc. A non-practical salesman, often anxious, entreats his manu- 
facturer to " Just put the order through this time," or " I have taken the order 
anticipating that you can do it at the price," or " If I did not take it someone 
else would." There appear to be concerns entirely guided by such types of 
salesmen, and consequently are being misled by their methods of doing busi- 
ness. From a manufacturer's point of view the system is a backward one, 
because a good many buyers appear to have a notion that they can get almost 
anything out of the manufacturer at times by asking for it, regardless of its 
being right or wrong. Afterwards, they can claim precedent when negotiat- 
ing for that particular class of work in the future. Many a buyer, therefore, 
especially in depressing periods of the cotton industry, becomes dictator, 
instructor, and educator to the manufacturer in regard to prices, extras, etc., 
much against the manufacturer's own will, experience, and views. 

Allowing for the fact that buyer and seller may come to some mutual 
understanding in regard to the points just named — as all buyers are not 
alike, a loyal spirit prevailing between many buyers and sellers — there never- 
theless appears to be a growing tendency among manufacturers to improve 
the relationship generally between the buyer and seller, by which means the 
buyer may, without injuring his trade in the least, be educated to the real 
facts based upon the manufacturer's own experience. 

This may be done by manufacturers adhering to first principles, and 
being determined to have a reasonable or paying price for their products, and 
not recognising the throwing in of extras for nothing. It is very rarely that 
one hears of a shipper or middleman putting an order through at a loss. When 
making a true costing, it is an easy matter to ascertain whether a cloth can be 
produced at a paying price by a successful competitor, as is often suggested 
by a buyer. In such cases where prices much below the calculated costs are 
accepted, the costing only becomes useful to show the probable loss on an 

9 
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order. " That which is wrong in principle can never be right in practice," and 
it is knowing the cost of the article that makes a practical manufacturer often 
hesitate before accepting an order. It is only because his salesman tells him 
that it he does not take it someone else will, that he sometimes succumbs to 
the inevitable. 

It is surprising to one with a thorough knowledge of cloth costing to find 
great differences in prices quoted for fancy woven goods. Ofttimes this may 
be traced to insufficient allowances being made for fancy materials, extra 
weaving, lessened production, extra discounts, etc., in fact, sometimes because 
the manufacturer has not made a calculation and has taken any price offered. 
Also, as previously mentioned, overproduction and consequently lessened 
demand may have played havoc with his costings, and he is prepared to do 
anything a competitor does.* 

It must not be inferred from the foregoing remarks that every manufacturer 
is immaculate. There are times when a buyer is an aggrieved party through 
not getting delivery of goods as stipulated, or not getting quality of cloth as 
stipulated, getting badly woven goods, or goods with other faults too numerous 
to mention. 

Sometimes a " bear " manufacturer who is a believer in lower prices will 
have the courage of his convictions in speculation, by taking orders for cloth 
on a cotton price basis much below that obtaining at the time. Ofttimes he 
will be caught " short " in a sudden rise of the market, and when the time has 
arrived for his goods to be delivered, he may be still waiting for low prices of 
cotton, greatly to the inconvenience and vexation of the buyer who wants his 
goods. This, however, is a risky business, and no prudent manufacturer would 
do it. "If an order cannot be booked at a reasonable price on the day, it is 
better left alone," is the maxim of some manufacturers, which appears to be 
a very good one, could it be always carried out to perfection. 

What has been said in regard to " delivery as required " for cloth may also 
be applied — perhaps in a lesser degree — to the buying of yarns from the spinner. 
This delay in taking delivery from spinners, however, on the part of the 
manufacturer is often caused through not receiving making instructions from 
the cloth buyer, thereby causing inconvenience to the spinner with whom the 
manufacturer may have " covered " for all cloth contracts. In other instances 
a manufacturer may have placed a contract for a weight of yarn with a spinner 
to cover a "range of counts" purely speculatively, because he considers yarns 
are cheap at the time, and afterwards finds a difficulty in getting orders to 
use up the yarn quickly. At other times he may have contracted with a 
spinner for a range of counts to cover his cloth orders, and then he is suddenly 
informed by the cloth buyer that a different range of counts is required not 
produced by this spinner. 

Delay in sending particulars to a spinner has caused friction sometimes 
between manufacturer and spinner, especially on a falling market, because the 
latter would suspect the former of a questionable practice of booking fresh 
contracts at a lower price with other spinners, and taking up the yarn from 
them instead of on his higher-priced contracts. There may be exceptional 
instances given of such unscrupulous dealing, but any respectable manu- 
facturer will take up his requirements, and send making particulars to his 
spinners as he receives them from his customer in the order that he placed 
his contracts, regardless of the prices. A sensible manufacturer does not 

* See Mcmchester Evening News, Sept. 18, 1912, re Calico Printers' Association, Chair- 
man's remarks on "price-cutting printers." 
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like to see high-priced contracts for yarns standing on his books not com- 
pleted, because he knows that they will have to be taken up. 

To buy in the cheapest and sell in the dearest market is counsel of per- 
fection, but, on the whole, seldom attained for any length of time. There are 
many cloth salesmen who can recall to memory the methods by which some 
buyers, especially in the home trade, try to follow out this maxim. A cloth 
salesman is often surprised to learn that similar qualities to those he is offering 
are bought at cheaper rates than he is prepared to sell. Ofttimes the buyer, 
to corroborate his statement, will call in an indifferent manner to his ware- 
houseman, to " bring one of those pieces of such a mark," purchased a few 
days before. When the cloth is brought, it certainly appears to be a cheap 
cloth on the day for its quality. It is very seldom, however, that the present 
seller is informed it was a cheap stock line, and could not then be again made 
at the same price. The story might also serve its purpose with an " innocent 
one," and get him to take a less price for his goods than he ever anticipated 
doing. 

As previously stated, for the shipping trade specified times are given for 
the delivery of goods against indent orders. Accordingly, most of the 
shipping houses have recognised contract forms, on which they send their 
making instructions to the manufacturer or middleman. A counterfoil is 
sometimes attached, to which the seller of the goods must subscribe his 
signature and return to the shipper confirming his acceptance. At other 
times the seller will forward his acceptance of the shipper's conditions on his 
own printed contract form. Where neither of the two forms of acceptance 
are in vogiie however, the retention of the order sheet by the seller will be 
considered by the shipper as an acceptance of the order, together with all 
the conditions stated thereon. In comparison to the shipping trade, the 
forms of contract in the home trade houses for buying and selling yarns or 
cloth appear to be generally very loose. 

Thousands of pieces and large weights of yarns are often bought and 
sold on the Manchester Exchange without order sheets or contract notes 
passing between buyer and seller, quick delivery and immediate presentation 
of invoices for the goods being the only evidence. There is, however, a 
mutual understanding between the two in reference to the transaction. In 
case of dispute, however, if the matter has to be threshed out in a court of 
law, the mutual understandings do not carry much weight, as many can 
testify to their sorrow. 

Many yam agents to safeguard their own interests will forward a 
" contract sale note " to both the yarn buyer who is his client, and the 
spinner, no matter whether the business has been transacted by him or 
direct with the spinner. Some spinners will also forward a " memo." to say 
that they have "booked" a given weight at an agreed price without 
reference — in many cases — to a limited time for delivery or the rate of 
delivery. 

Yarn merchants seem to be more systematic in regard to the booking of 
contracts for sale of yarns. They might be termed specialists in the selling 
of yarns, and probably it is owing to the large number of outlets they have 
for their sales that necessity compels them to have a system tending to 
facilitate business without confusion. 

Some reputable spinning concerns sell their yarns through any of the 
reliable yarn merchants in Manchester or other cotton centres. There is 
a distinct understanding that the yarn merchant shall divulge the name 
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of the client, so that all yarns from that spinner to that particular client 
must in the future be bought through the yarn agent who first introduced 
him. In the event of the prospective client having previously bought this 
particular spinner's yarns through another yarn merchant or agent, there 
would have to be a very satisfactory reason given to the spinner for the 
change before the contract is accepted. Such spinner's prices are, as a rule, 
the same to all the yarn merchants and agents. A suggested reason for this 
method of caution is probably in order to avoid any doubt arising regarding 
the payment of " selling commission " to two parties. 

This restriction may sometimes be rather awkward for a manufacturer 
who prefers not to deal through his original yarn merchant for that particular 
" mark " of yarn. 

During recent years it has become a practice for some of the limited 
spinning companies to sell their yarns through any reliable yarn merchant, 
without any stipulation that the client's orders shall go through the same 
yarn merchant each time. 

The yarn merchant's position would seem to be different in this instance 
than in the previous example. To a manufacturer, the position presents 
itself as follows : — The yarn merchant, after consulting in a preliminary 
manner with the spinner regarding prices, will book an order with the 
manufacturer and afterwards again negotiate with the spinner for a lower 
price than that sold to the manufacturer. Should the yarn merchant succeed in 
doing this, the difference will be to his own credit. If the manufacturer becomes 
aware of this transaction afterwards, he has no cause to be dissatisfied, because 
he has bought his yarn from the yarn merchant and not from the spinner. 

He might obtain an advantage the other way sometimes from a yarn 
merchant, when he has bought heavily at a low price and the cotton market 
suddenly takes a prolonged "rise." 

In regard to doing business by the latter method, a delicate point may 
arise in the near future respecting the position the yarn merchants occupy 
in the trade when the same manufacturer begins to buy yarns direct from 
the same spinner instead of through the yarn merchant or agent. The 
manufacturer who goes on the Exchange knows the spinner's salesmen or 
managers, and where they stand for business purposes. 

Under the circumstances already related, there appears to be no reason or 
excuse to prevent some of the manufacturers from going across to the 
spinner and buying yarns direct, under the impression that it may be done 
cheaper than buying through a merchant. 

It might be doubtful at times whether economy could be effected; that, how- 
ever, would rest with those who made the attempt. It is not to be stated here. 

In the cotton, yarn, and cloth sections it would be surprising to those 
acquainted with the same if no serious differences ever arose between the 
buyers and sellers. 

Hence we find at times buyer and seller cannot agree amicably regarding 
contracts for sales, quality of yams and goods for counts, reed, pick, width, 
finish, dyes, interpretation of contract instructions and deliveries. Outside 
bodies or persons are then chosen to act as umpires or arbitrators. It is 
astonishing, however, to find how few cases find their way into the law courts. 
Occasionally, when bitterness exists between the two, instead of getting nearer 
to an amicable settlement, the parties eventually drift into the law courts ; 
then, whichever side gets the favourable verdict — usually based upon 
strongest evidence brought to bear, and sometimes guided by trade customs — 
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there is generally a bitter feeling left behind between the parties concerned. 
For this reason, therefore, the various associations and chambers connected 
with the cotton industry endeavour to minimise such enmity between buyer 
and seller, by adopting certain rules regarding customs and standards which 
will form the basis of reasoning and arbitrating for settling the disputes, if 
both the disputants previously consent to abide by such decisions. There 
are also independent experts in Manchester whose opinions are often sought. 

In a paper "The Usages and Conditions of Sale of Yarns in England," 
prepared by Mr J. M. Thomas, President of the Rochdale and District 
Cotton Employers' Association, and Mr John Smethurst (Secretary of the 
Federation of Master Cotton Spinners' Association, England), for the Eighth 
International Congress of Delegated Representatives of Master Cotton Spinners 
and Cotton Manufacturers' Association, held at Barcelona, May 8-11, 1911, 
the following is stated with respect to written contracts : — 

"Formerly when a contract was booked by an agent, he sent a written sale note 
to the spinner, but nothing to the buyer. The manufacturer now does not usually 
send a contract for his purchase unless the spinner sends one to him, with a duplicate 
to be signed and returned. 

" There are hundreds of cases where there is no confirmation of the purchase of 
yarn sent by the manufacturer to the spinner, and it speaks volumes for the general 
honesty of manufacturers that so few contracts are now repudiated that could legally 
he so when the price goes against them. 

" Of course, a manufacturer who did such a thing would, in the end, gain very 
little by it, for the fact of his having done it would soon become generally known, 
with the result that distrust of him would be created by yarn sellers. 

" Differences may and do arise owing to the postponement of deliveries against 
contracts where the rate of delivery has been specified, and this is more particularly 
the case where there are other contracts on the books, delivery against which is 
to follow completion of the contract against which a suspension of delivery is 
required. 

"We are satisfied that the usage as to delivering against contracts on the 
Manchester Exchange is very loose indeed, and affects both spinners and manu- 
facturers alike at different times. An efficient remedy is, however, difficult to find. 

" There is no tribunal generally accepted for settling disputes between the buyer 
and seller of yarn. Should a dispute arise, if both buyer and seller are reasonable 
men they will appoint very often a mutual friend to arbitrate between them. One 
rarely hears of such cases going before the court of arbitration provided by the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce, but sometimes a manufacturer has a summary 
way of dealing with a case where a spinner will not agi'ee to his terms. He will 
return the goods bought, and unless there is a great difference in price, and the 
spinner is certain that he is legally right, the matter is often allowed to drop, no 
further business being transacted between the two parties. 

" In concluding this paper we desire to express the opinion that it should be the 
aim of associations of spinners and manufacturers to frame an agreement, under 
which differences between the two parties to a contract should be settled not in a 
court of law, but by arbitrators appointed by the two associations. A resort to legal 
measures very rarely ends satisfactorily, for the simple reason that taking action 
in a court of law means very often the termination of all business relationships."* 

Subsequently points were raised on all the papers prepared on the subject 
■ of sale of cotton, yam, and cloth by representatives from different countries, 
and shown that in Belgium, France, and Germany, it is the custom to go 
more into details regarding many matters than is done in Lancashire. 
* It might also be added that it sometimes means great expense. 
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For example, Continental countries deal with the percentage of coarse 
or fine counts of yarns that a buj'er is bound to take ; also the percentage 
he has the option of returning. They also treat the question of moisture 
and the sampling of different yarns more precisely than is done in England. 

Mr J. L. Tattersall (England), in answer to the chairman of one meeting, 
stated that in England, "there is no definite percentage" allowed for 
moisture, but generally 8| per cent. 

An Austrian representative remarked that in their country they had 
an elaborate set of rules for the sale both of yarn and cloth. 

The absence of definite rules may be all right when trade is confined to 
one country, but where there is international trading it would be far better 
to have a definite standard established as to moisture in yarns. 

Mr J. L. Tattersall : In England, if the yarn ought to be lOO's and turns 
out to be 97's, the manufacturer would return it. If the deficiency is less 
than 3 per cent, the manufacturer may take a small allowance and pass 
the yarn. But in England there is no definite rule on that point. 

In subsequent remarks by Mr J. L. Tattersall he stated, in answer to the 
chairman, that in case the seller and buyer do not agree, the custom of the 
court when they had such cases before them has latterly been to call in an 
expert spinner or weaver to decide the case. 

Mr J. Prestwich : The point is that these two people are not on common 
ground. On similar lines we have spinners who systematically add more 
moisture to their yam than their neighbours. It may be said the customers 
know that, but it is not to be assumed that the customers do know. You 
get yarn that has a 3 per cent, difference of moisture — 3 per cent, more 
cotton in one case than the other. The result is that you weave two different 
cloths. I, as a manufacturer, can tell you that yarns bought fifteen years ago, 
when the system of conditioning was not reduced to the scientific basis of 
to-day, had similar peculiarities ; two cloths entirely different, one poor 
compared with the other, though nominally the counts are alike. This is 
not right and ought to be remedied. A fixed standard of moistiire should 
be agreed upon. I beg to move as an amendment : — 

"That this sectional meeting recommends the trade to adopt some equitable 
basis as regards moisture between the spinner and the manufacturer and between 
the spinner and the buyer." 

The resolutions proposed by Mr M'Connel and Mr Newton were then 
unanimously adopted in the following form for submission to the Congress 
at the last meeting : — 

" That this meeting is of opinion that it is advisable to have one uniform contract 
for all countries." 

" That before any percentage of moisture is accepted as a condition in a universal 
yarn contract, the laws of natural atmospheric saturation of yarn of different counts 
and spun from different cottons should be carefully studied, and the International 
Committee are requested to give this matter their attention and if necessary to 
employ scientific advisers to make experiments." 

At a later meeting Mr M'Connel made reference to a speaker at a 
meeting of the Textile Institute held in Manchester who stated that " certain ' 
chemicals were sometimes used which caused some yarns to absorb moisture 
more than others. These chemicals were singled out because they have the 
further effect on yarn of causing it to be rotten in future processes." 



CHAPTER XV. 
EXAMPLES OF TRADING. 

The following contributions by the author to the Textile Mercury are 
slightly amended : — 

BUYING COTTON YARNS FROM SAMPLE. 

Every manufacturer experiences at times the difficulty of making the 
cost of a cloth come within the price offered by a buyer when calculated 
on the basis of the current prices for ordinary spun yarns. Anxious to 
obtain the order, he naturally tries to get a concession from the spinner to 
assist him in the achievement of his object. Failing this, he will either 
let the order pass by, or in some instances will consider whether he might 
not prudently risk using a lower quality of yarn for the goods, and yet not 
injure the quality nor hinder the preparatory and weaving processes, with 
consequent lessened production. 

Having decided to run the risk, he naturally would take the precaution 
of obtaining a sample of the "warp twist" intended to be used before finally 
accepting the order from his customer. Should anything go wrong with the 
yam when in process, owing to poor quality of spinning, it would be a very 
difficult matter indeed to throw the onus of responsibility upon the spinner, 
who is not prepared to specify for what class of work the yarn is suitable. 
For example, if a low quality of yarn spun from Indian cotton or waste be 
substituted for ordinary American cotton yarn, it is not for the seller to 
say to the buyer " It will not do ! " : it would be offered to the buyer to 
be judged on its merits and suitability of requirements. Under ordinary 
circumstances the seller's responsibility would appear to end at this stage 
and the buyer's responsibility would begin. 

There are occasions when a spinner's yarns are sold to the manufacturer 
through a yarn agent. In the majority of cases, as he is only a " go-between," 
no responsibility can reasonably be fixed upon him for the bad results in 
the working of the material — unless he has gone beyond the usual custom 
and recommended without guarantee that the yarn will answer the manu- 
facturer's purpose. This, however, would be a very bold statement for the 
majority of yarn agents to make, judging by one's acquaintance with a 
number of them. In order to influence the buyer to purchase the yarn, 
they will sometimes state that certain firms are using it ; but they would 
not — and probably could not — tell to what purpose it was being put. A 
loose statement of this kind would answer its purpose — for the time being — 
to the yarn agent, if he succeeded in getting a "weight" booked. If such 
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a transaction did occur, it would imply a great want of caution on the part 
of the yarn buyer. 

An instance is not without its bearing on the foregoing remarks. Briefly 
stated, the weaving manager of a mill obtained a low quality of twist from 
a certain spinner of low yarns, through a yarn agent. The sample was 
approved, and an order was given for a number of warps. After dyeing 
and sizing, they passed through the dressing processes without complaint 
(the faults obviously being overlooked, although very apparent) and into 
the looms. All the defects appear to have been discovered at this last 
stage. Production was lessened, with consequent decrease of weavers' earnings, 
and of course there ensued trouble with them. To pacify them allowances 
were made on their wages, but this did not improve the work, nor accelerate 
the production. The weaving manager, wanting to make his losses good, 
turned then to the spinner for an indemnity, who in turn refused it. In 
this instance the yarn agent, in order to guarantee the account to the spinner, 
had paid the spinner for the delivery of yarn, and awaited payment from 
the manufacturer. Owing to the aforesaid trouble in the working of the 
yarn, a claim was made, and the yarn agent's account went unpaid for several 
weeks by the manufacturer until a settlement could be arrived at, although 
the amount owing was far in excess of the amount claimed. Eventually the 
yarn agent had to consent, under compulsion of the manufacturer, to a 
deduction from his account in order to get an instalment. 

MAKING COTTON CLOTH FROM PARTICULAES SUPPLIED. 

Differences of opinion often arise between buyers and sellers regarding 
the quality of goods delivered against particulars supplied. The greater 
number of complaints appear to prevail among the grey goods manufacturers, 
because they invariably expect the grey cloth agent or buyer to supply them 
with the counts of warp and weft, and warp threads and picks per inch. For 
some time it seems to have been a practice among certain grey goods manu- 
facturers deliberately to put yarns of finer counts than those specified, and 
sometimes two threads down warp and weft way, under an impression that 
in thus acting they are within their rights according to established custom. 
The explanation is that the size on the warp threads is expected to make up 
the thickness of warp yarns to the counts specified. Should the warp threads 
be moderately heavily sized or " well fed," the cloth may be accepted without 
comment if it has not to pass through other processes, and is merchanted in 
its grey state. When, however, it has to undergo the bleaching process 
afterwards, all the " size " is then cleared out, and only the pure yarn — minus 
the extra loss caused through bleaching — is left in the cloth. Assuming, 
therefore, that the cloth buyer had originally estimated his particulars from 
the bleached cloth, the goods delivered to him after the bleaching process 
will not be up to quality : hence arises trouble respecting its quality against 
particulars supplied. 

A manufacturer might argue that his yarns were correct and that he 
could not be responsible for the goods being under quality after they had 
gone through the bleaching process. The buyer, on the other hand, would 
draw his conclusions from his judgment regarding the original bleached cloth 
sample and the bleached goods in dispute. Or, if he had had the goods 
made previously, he would base his judgment on previous grey cloth 
deliveries that had come out right in quality after bleaching. A responsibility, 
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therefore, lies in the duties of the " grey man " when inspecting the goods ; 
and it would require some strong evidence to convince the manufacturer that 
his goods were wrong after being passed by the buyer's grey man. Cases are 
known where lightly sized yams have been taken from the grey goods, and 
weighed on the testing machines for checking the counts of yams as specified. 
Needless to say, in such cases as these the " counts " would be " fully up " ; 
and so long as the buyer was satisfied with his system of testing, matters 
would probably work smoothly between buyer and seller. 



"ACTUAL COUNTS" SPECIFIED. 

At the present time, in order to prevent misunderstanding, a number of 
buyers specify " actual counts " and actual threads per inch on their contract 
notes. To make doubly sure, some buyers are known to go a little further 
and specify "actual dry coimts '' — which seems ambiguous as well as 
arbitrary. Yet despite all precautions taken by the buyer to guard his own 
interests, and the sincerity of the manufacturer in his desire to carry them 
out, it is still possible for the quality of the cloth to be below the standard 
required — and that through the spinner delivering the yarns spun on the 
"fine side" and containing moisture — too much, of course — for the purpose 
of bringing them up to correct counts. In cases of this kind the manu- 
facturer is an innocent offender, and will usually have to make an allowance 
to the buyer for being under quality. An explanation to the effect that it is 
the spinner's fault will not, in the majority of cases, exonerate the manu- 
facturer from liability, as the buyer would immediately suggest that he (the 
manufacturer) and not the spinner was responsible to him, the buyer. The 
next stage of complaint would be against the spinner for delivering yams too 
finely spun. Probably the complaining stage would not be passed, owing to 
the spinner refusing to accept liability for the fineness of the yarns at so late 
a period after delivery, and after the yarns had passed through processes. 
The manufacturer is usually left on the horns of a dilemma, and wonders 
whose yam he will buy the next time for similar counts to make similar 
goods so that he shall feel assured of "actual counts." Such reliable spinners 
are to be found, and if the manufacturer persevere he will doubtless ultimately 
find them. 

MOISTURE IN DYED COPS. 

Much has been said in the past regarding excessively moist yams purchased 
in the grey state, but little with respect to yams bought in the dyed state. 
Perhaps one reason for this is the fact that the consumption of cotton yams 
purchased in the dyed state for weft— i.e. dyed cops — is small in proportion 
to the amount of grey cop weft thus bought. Yet the subject is of interest 
to coloured goods manufacturers who prefer dyed cop weft to the ordinary 
hank-dyed weft, which must undergo the additional process and expense of 
winding on to pirns. Some classes of coloured goods manufacturers, especially 
in the East Lancashire districts, will, wherever possible, choose dyed cop weft 
in preference to hank-dyed. One reason is that most of the mills are not 
equipped with sufficient winding machinery for putting all the weft on to 
pirns ; another, that the winding " list " for coloured yarns is very high in 
those districts as compared with some others ; and the manufacturer concludes 
accordingly that a saving is effected by using dyed cops. Not taking into 
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account the great amount of waste often involved — clue to badly spun cops 
or their bad packing, breakages of weft, bad shuttling, and consequently, at 
times, unsatisfactory cloth — he continues in this popular course. During 
these experiences, however, an important factor in the working of the mill 
is escaping attention — a factor not very apparent, for it would hardly be 
tolerated when hank-dyed wefts are used, as they could easily be checked 
for length. 

Originally it was the comparatively high rate of wages for winding in 
certain coloured-goods manufacturing districts that accounted for the 
systematic adoption therein of dyed weft cops ; and it came generally to be 
assumed that a cloth quotation would show a saving of ^3^. to ^d. per yard 
against a competitor in some other district who adopted hank-dyed weft. As 
a consequence, it is now possible to obtain almost all kinds of fast shades, 
including indigo, in dyed cops. Indeed, the system has become so popular 
that, to meet the demands of manufacturers, cop-dyeing has been taken up 
by more and more firms. Cop dyers are of two classes: (1) those who dye 
yam supplied by the manufacturer (who selects his own " mark " of spinning) 
and charge for dyeing only; and (2) those who sell dyed yarn to the manu- 
facturer at a price to cover the cost of the yarn and the dyeing. The former 
takes no responsibility for the correct condition of the yarns when received, 
but stoves it, dyes it to the required shade of colour, packs it, and delivers 
it to its destination. Owing to the effect of the stoving process there is 
invariably a decrease in the total weight of dyed yarn delivered to the 
manufacturer, although the length may remain unaltered. Obviously, then, 
the more moisture the invoiced weight of grey yarn contains, the greater 
would be the diflference after dyeing. In this instance, however, the cop 
dyer accepts no responsibility for the discrepancy. Nor is it to his interest 
to add the lost moisture, because he wiU charge for dyeing on the original 
"grey" weight — just in the same way as a cop bleacher charges a customer 
for bleaching on the grey weight before bleaching. 

Nevertheless, the diminution in weight after dyeing has been and still is 
a grievance with some manufacturers. Should the weft not "run out" to 
complete the warps for which it has been obtained, the shortage will often be 
attributed to the dyer's carelessness in not delivering aU the yarn sent to him 
— although the true explanation may be that the weft has been spun on the 
coarse side, or that an excessive amount of waste has been made in the 
weaving shed. Such instances as these are not uncommon, especially when 
the work has been given out to weave " on commission " and no check has 
been put on the yam supplied to the weaver. It is only when a shortage of 
weft is experienced that those responsible for giving out the work become 
aware that something is wrong. If the same weft had been spun on the fine 
side, probably nobody would have been the wiser except the commission 
weaver. He might then have a surplus left, but would hardly trouble to 
report the same, and both "commission weaver" and "putter out" would 
thus be satisfied. 

To avoid the aforementioned uncertainties, many manufacturers resort to 
the second-named expedient of purchasing the dyed yam outright from a 
cop dyer, thereby concentrating on one person all the responsibilities for 
moisture, weight, length, quality, etc. On the face of it, there appears to be 
common sense and nothing wrong in adopting such a procedure. Let us see, 
however, how it works out. Assuming that 200 lbs. of dyed cop weft is 
ordered by a manufacturer from the dyer, and that the weight is considered 
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sufficient to complete a certain order, the manufacturer would expect 200 lbs. 
fully to be delivered. He would not be satisfied to be charged for 200 lbs. 
and to receive only 190 lbs. in the dyed state, with an explanation that the 
reqiiired length of yarn was actually there, and that the difference between 
the actual and the invoiced weight was accounted for by the stoving process 
before dyeing. Without altering the length one inch, it is quite obvious that 
moisture to the amount required might easily be added, to bring the yarn to 
its original weight of 200 lbs. ; and the average purchaser would probably be 
satisfied, if this weight were sufficient to meet all his requirements. The 
requirements in this instance would be based on a calculation for a certain 
length of cloth, with width and picks produced "fully up," so that the 
quality of cloth should not be below the standard required. A percentage, 
apparently sufficient to meet " waste," would be allowed for in the calculation 
(which normally might be assumed as 5 per cent, additional). 

Some cop dyers state that their dyed yam will be fully up to weight as 
ordered, without the addition of the lost moisture previously mentioned ; 
and in order to get compensated for this loss they charge a slightly higher 
price for the dyed weft. In this case, therefore, it may be accepted that a 
surplus amount of weft would be left over, after all warps were finished, 
provided that no excessive waste had taken place. Fearing, however, the 
weft may not run out, a manager or commission weaver may only put the 
bare picks into the cloth, and sometimes it is most difficult to get goods fully 
up to picks required. It is here the dividing line is drawn between the 
manufacturer and cop dyer. If the goods are fully picked there may be 
a shortage of weft, although the waste is not excessive. Either the looms 
must then wait, or the warps must be taken out until a fresh supply is 
obtained. If the goods are under-picked or bare-picked the cloth is not 
satisfactory, and perhaps there is only sufficient weft to finish the warps 
conveniently ; and this again will cast a reflection on the supplier of the 
dyed yarns. Whatever be done, therefore, trouble is likely to arise between 
manager, manufacturer, and cop dyer. In the first instance given, the 
dyer would be held responsible : and unless he could prove to the contrary 
he would have to accept the blame, or lose the chance of future business 
with the firm. 

To avoid such pitfalls, some cop dyers have resorted to methods of a very 
objectionable character, detrimental to the manufacturer. Thus the dyed 
yarn is supplied to the manufacturer in a finer count of grey yarn than is 
required, and the coarser count required in the dyed state is made up by 
adding an excessive amount of moisture. Complaints of shortage of weft 
are thereby avoided, but the cloth will invariably be on the under-side for 
quality, though it might pass the buyer a few times without comment. 
Suddenly it dawns upon the buyer that he is not getting the cloth he 
formerly did. He complains to the manufacturer, who in his turn makes 
an investigation at the mill. The result of the investigation may not be 
convincing, but still an impression may be left on the manufacturer's mind 
that the goods are not as they ought to be. He then makes up his mind 
to try another yarn the next time he produces the same quality of goods. 
The root of the evil, however, may not have been exposed to his percep- 
tion; and if an allow^ance has to be made to his customer for the goods 
being under quality, he may reasonably wonder whether the saving of 
j-^jd. or -Jd. per yard as shown in his calculation has proved all his fancy 
painted it? 
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"EEGAIN" IN DRY COTTON. 

Apropos the preceding comments, not infreqtiently weaving managers 
inquire from one another whether they can recommend a good honest yarn 
for certain purposes ; and sometimes, to the best of their ability, they do so. 
Whenever a spinner, or spinning salesman, or manager is asked about the 
same thing, he emphatically denies that his yams contain apything beyond 
the natural allowance for "regain." It is in the working up of the yam that 
one may arrive at the truth or otherwise of such statements. Among the 
large number of firms owning the 55 million cotton spindles are very many 
whose yams contain far below the 8J per cent, of moisture designated as the 
"official regain." Complaints and trouble and annoyance caused by the quality 
of the material supplied are almost unknown ; and if there is any trade pass- 
ing, it does not pass them by : they are always sure to get their share, without 
being beaten down in price. A wise manufacturer or manager will stick to 
a good quality of yarn, when once he finds it is an honest one. 
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HONEST COTTON YARNS. 

As evidence that honest yarns are to be obtained, a few examples may be 
cited which have come under notice recently, showing the percentage of 
moisture on reputed counts : — * 

Yarn. Percentage. 

. 3-52 

. 6-6 

. 4-43 

. 4-0 

. 4-0 

Aver. 6-6 

32's to 40's Mule twist . . . „ 6-8 

As evidence to the contrary, however, also a few other examples are given 
showing the percentage of moisture on reputed counts : — 

Percentage. 
. 13-6 

10-73 
. 12-08 
. 13-0 

9-76 
. 11-68 

11-0 
■ 18-0 

In the yam contract rules and form approved by representatives of the 
Manchester, Oldham, and Rochdale Chambers of Commerce, the Federation 
of Master Cotton Spinners' Associations, and the United Cotton Manufacturers' 
Association, at the Manchester Yam Contract Conference, held in 1896, several 
rules are laid down for the selling of yarns respecting " weights of cops with 
tubes," "scale and calculation weight," "length of hank," "delivery as required," 
and so forth ; but no reference is made to " condition of yarn when delivered." 

* Commercial cotton yarns submitted to the author for testing. 
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The omission obviously allows that elasticity of " conditioning " about which 
one is continually hearing, and over which trouble is constantly occurring 
between some spinners and manufacturers. From a long experience with 
many spinners one can say with confidence that those spinning firms who 
desire to supply reliable and honest yams would not oppose any rule being 
included to limit the amount of "conditioning." Its inclusion would protect 
the spinning industry from a certain reproach that is sometimes flung at its 
members. 

In the paper read before the Federated Congress at Barcelona, previously 
referred to, it is mentioned that some, but not many, spinning firms sell under 
the rules quoted. 

SPINNERS' SALESMEN SERVING TWO MASTERS— AND MORE! 

During the last cotton " boom," when yams were difficult to obtain, it was 
no uncommon practice for a spinning mill manager or a spin nin g mill yam 
salesman to ofier openly on 'Change the yarns produced by mills or companies 
other than those he was officially representing. One reason given at the time 
was that it helped the manufacturer out of a difficulty by giving him quicker 
dehvery of yam than he would otherwise obtain. Another reason was that 
the seller had also an interest in those mills or companies whose yams he 
wished to push on the manufacturer. 

It is no secret that there are at the present time several officials of limited 
spinning companies attending the Manchester Royal Exchange who can, if they 
wish, sell to a manufacturer the yams produced at other mills in which they 
are financially interested, either as shareholders, loanholders, or directors. 
One may sometimes learn through a yam agent that " Mill A is bad for 
delivery for certain warp twists or wefts, but deUvery can be obtained quickly 
from Mill B, which produces exactly the same quality as Mill A." As an 
explanation, he will state that this is possible because the manager at A is a 
very important director at B, and will see that matters go all right. It has 
been said there was to be found on 'Change a certain official of a spinning 
company ready to sell at any time the product of four different mills or 
companies. 

Within one's own experience a contract was placed with a yam agent for 
a certain "spinning." The written contract accepting the same came from 
the yam agent, but it stated as an alternative that another " spinning " might 
be accepted. The explanation given was that the mill manager had informed 
him (the yam agent) that exactly the same yam would be delivered from the 
other mentioned mill, because he (the manager) was " connected with " the 
same. Needless to say, the manufacturer would not accept the " spinning " 
suggested as an alternative, and insisted on having his proper " spinning " 
delivered. In another case a yam salesman for a certain company offered the 
production of another new mill. When asked for an explanation, he said that 
although he was selling for two different mills and ostensibly for the two 
separate boards of directors, they were practically the same board of directors, 
but a differently named company and shareholders. 

With such examples, it is no wonder that when one mill is quiet and the 
other is busy, a system of reciprocity should be recognised ; and if a manu- 
facturer absolutely refuses to accept the " other spinning," there is still the 
possibility of getting it unknown to himself. It is just possible that the yarn 
may be sent from one mill to another mill, packed in the skips or cases 
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belonging to the "busy mill," and sent out as its own production. It often 
appears curious, when cotton-spinning mills are not doing well, how the 
manager of one mill can offer vakiable assistance in the way of obtaining 
business for the other mill of which he is a director, when he is at his wit's 
end to get paying business for his own mill ! 

It is questionable whether many managers of weaving factories would dare 
to undertake similar risks, or even have the temerity to offer openly the 
woven cloths of more than one firm's production. It is not presumed that 
no weaving managers have an interest in other weaving concerns, because 
that would not be correct. Most weaving managers, however, seem to be 
very well occupied with serving one master only. 



BLACKBUEN, BUENLEY, AND CHESHIEE COTTON CLOTHS. 

One is accustomed to the oft-repeated remarks of some grey cloth buyers 
that " they do not understand why the Cheshire makes of grey cotton goods 
should ' come up ' fuller and of a better quality than those generally supposed 
to be made from the same particulars, but produced in the Blackburn and 
Burnley districts." To the long-experienced cloth buyer, however, it is no 
enigma ; and having a well-seasoned familiarity with the two different makes, 
he does not hesitate to pay a higher price for one than the other. As a 
matter of fact, in respect of some standard makes in the two originating 
districts one cloth in comparison with the other would be considered of a 
higher quality, although both might be produced from the same "making 
particulars." 

It cannot be said that the makers of the inferior cloths are ignorant of 
this notable difference, for their attention has often been drawn to the 
divergence by cloth buyers. These manufacturers, however, despite such 
kindly reminders, would seem to be lukewarm towards ascertaining the cause, 
or, at any rate, lacking in desire to "bring up" their quality consistently to 
the level of the Cheshire standard. Their usual response to criticism is that 
their goods are quite up to the "particulars specified," and that the other 
goods mentioned must be "better than specified." The persistent differences 
observable for many years in the values of the two makes of cloth suggests, 
however, that the cloth buyer's . explanation is insufficient ; yet, though 
Blackburn and Burnley manufacturers of the cloths under consideration 
must have realised the facts, they have failed generally to compass a 
remedy. 

A remarkable feature among some buyers of experience in the cotton 
industry is that, in a measure, they associate their ideas of prices and quality 
with different manufacturing districts. For example, if a buyer required a 
cheap cloth, regardless of its weaving faults — within reason, of course — a 
certain district would be chosen and a type of manufacturer be selected to 
quote for the same. If a better cloth were desired, in which good weaving 
was essential, he would probably choose another district altogether — certainly 
a different manufacturer. Further, when a buyer is "on the look out" for 
some " cheap and nasty " goods, he will ultimately find the firms that have 
become noted for such productions. And it takes a long time for a firm with 
such a reputation to persuade a buyer that it is possible for them to produce 
any other kind of fabric. So the buyer fixes in accordance with his scepticism 
his limit of prices for such a manufacturer's goods, which are obviously not 
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expected to be of the best. Without suggesting that the productions of the 
Blackburn and Burnley looms are of the "cheap and nasty" kind, in the 
buyer's opinion they appear to merit the first of the two adjectives 
when compared with the Cheshire makes. The difference in price per piece 
between the two makes, however, is naturally considered along with the 
difference in quality ; for on comparison a buyer" would not consider he was 
getting value for his money if he paid the same price for the general run of 
Blackburn or Burnley pieces as he did for a Cheshire piece of the " supposed " 
same making particulars. 

Thvis it seems to be a custom of the trade to regard one particular terri- 
torial make of cloth as of higher value than a rival fabric supposed to be made 
from the same particulars in another district. For an illustration the two 
kinds may be compared with a spinning of common weft and one of super rove 
yarns. It is needless to say which would obtain the better price in such an 
instance. Hypothetically, in order to obtain business, a Blackburn or Burnley 
manufacturer must of necessity be lower in price than a Cheshire maker of the 
supposed same quality of goods ; but this does not necessarily follow that the 
goods are cheaper. The former cannot command the higher price for his 
goods, so obviously this statement alone is significant of the comparative 
quality value. 

There is no great secret in the seeming mystery. Certainly there are some 
few manufacturers, outside the Cheshire makers, who endeavour to merit the 
better price obtainable, by aiming at and producing the Cheshire standard of 
quality ; but they appear to be few and far between. The majority of the 
Cheshire manufacturers spin their own yarns, and as spinners they have yet 
to learn the " art of conditioning." Their aim, indeed, is to produce a quality 
of yarn of a consistently dry nature when spun, and their yarns are usually 
" full up in counts " and spun from good cotton. They also give the full reed 
and pick. 

The bulk of the Blackburn and Burnley manufacturers do not spin their 
own yarns ; they buy in the open market from various spinners, yarn agents, 
or yarn merchants. With some of these manufacturers a belief seems to pre- 
vail that if any of the above three classes of sellers offer, say, a 32's twist at 
^d. of a penny less per lb. than another competitor, it must suit their 
purpose provided it will weave. The intrinsic value of the yarn will scarcely 
be considered, and the resultant cloth is out of mind. The inferiority of such 
fabrics becomes more apparent after the goods have undergone bleaching, 
dyeing, or printing, and long after the goods are paid for. Bastard reeds are 
perhaps used, which give the bare counting of threads, and also in some in- 
stances the "four threads down" per inch is resorted to. With these com- 
parisons it is little wonder that the makers' qualities referred to do not 
come up equal, and it is still less surprising to learn that one maker's cloths 
will command a higher price in the market than another's. 



DAMP COTTON WASTE. 

Most of the spinning and weaving mills in the cotton industry usually 
contract with a waste dealer to take their waste and sweepings for a period of 
twelve months at an agreed price. The opportunity for quoting is given to a 
few competitors in the trade, and as a rule the firm that quotes the best 
average price for the whole assortment obtains the contract. There are 
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records of dealers having had a contract for several years consecutively and 
then being beaten in price by a competitor ; but if the sellers have wanted to 
continue business as before, a kindly hint has been the means of getting the 
offer raised to the level of the competitors, thereby enabling them to retain 
the business. Instances, too, are known of some would-be competitor not 
quoting prices, but stating verbally that he would be willing to offer a certain 
percentage above the highest price quoted by any of the competitors ! 

It is customary for those firms who are invited to quote to pay a visit to 
the mill and casually inspect the different kinds of waste, in order to form an 
opinion regarding their true value. They like to see how the different kinds 
of waste are separated, and, with respect to the sweepings, how much matter 
other than lint cotton appears to be mixed with the bulk. They also like to 
know the conditions under which it is stored, and to see its place of storage. 
Assuming a waste dealer to have obtained the contract for the first time, he 
sometimes finds the first delivery prove very disappointing. Through some 
unaccountable reason the bulk of the waste seems excessively damp, the bags 
are coated with mud and dirt, and are much heavier than the tare indicated 
on the ticket attached to the bag. The "sweepings" contain a large amount 
of ground dirt, chips, leather, in many cases bits of iron and occasionally 
broken brick-bats, which suggest a rubbish heap rather than cotton sweepings. 
He might make a mild protest to the sender, but in a large number of cases 
he would be told that he had seen the quality of waste before accepting the 
contract, and, so far as they knew, no deviation had been made from the 
ordinary custom in filling up the bags. Some of the waste dealers make the 
" best of it " vinder the circumstances, but suggest that a little more care 
might be exercised in future deliveries. 

SORTING AND STORING WASTE. 

A number of the larger firms have already realised that it pays not only 
to keep the various kinds of waste well stored in a dry place, but also see 
that proper care is bestowed on the sorting of the same. In some of the 
smaller concerns, unless the boys or " sweepers-up " are properly instructed, 
they will put everything from the floor into the sweeping-bag, under the 
impression that it will " help to weigh " ! The places of storage also in the 
case of such firms is likely to be of a questionable character. So long as the 
weather remains fine and dry, very little harm may be done to the stored 
waste : but when wet weather comes the water drips through the store shed 
roof on to the bags and waste. In many cases, too, the water gets into the 
earth below the waste bags inside the waste shed, and then gets absorbed by 
the bags and waste. As the water will be absorbed much quicker than it will 
be again lost, even if there is no rain, we may take it that in the weighing 
of the waste this extra weight will be registered to the credit of the seller and 
to the detriment of the waste dealer. Some conscientioxis men have made 
allowances for this excess dampness when weighing, but the complaint of 
many waste dealers is that such instances are few and far between. Not long 
ago a certain waste dealer had to carry out from his storage a very large 
number of full waste bags because of their tending to fire owing to being 
damp and stored with his ordinary stock of waste. In another case a delivery 
of waste sent by rail weighed from 6-10 lbs. per bag lighter when received 
than appeared on the invoiced weight. 

Those to blame are mostly weaving firms, but owing to competition and 
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the low esteem (as it seems to the waste dealer) in which the manufacturer 
holds him, the former must "grin and abide" by the usual custom of the 
trade. A number of them, however, are beginning to inquire whether some 
organised standard cannot be arrived at, and are of the opinion that some 
steps should be taken for obtaining an improvement in this direction. They 
are, however, entirely separate bodies, appear to lack cohesion, and probably 
will have to make the best of the situation till a better understanding is 
then arrived at. There appears, however, to be reason in their complaints. 



BUYING YAENS "TO MATCH." 

In the trial of a recent law case in Manchester a firm of yarn merchants 
claimed from a manufacturer damages for " differences " paid to spinners, for 
refusing to take up yarns against three separate contracts. Although the 
market prices of yarns were ultimately lower than the agreed contract prices, 
the manufacturer asserted that there were no differences at the time of 
cancelling the contract. The primary reason for cancelling was stated to be 
that the yarns delivered were not up to the quality expected and as agreed 
upon. 

According to further evidence of the defendant manufacturer, he had been 
accustomed to using certain " marks " of warp twist and weft for a particular 
make of cloth. For some unexplained reason he wished to make a change of 
spinners, and for this purpose asked the plaintiffs' salesman whether he could 
be supplied with warp and weft yarns equal to the other spinnings mentioned. 
The manufacturer's contention was that on being assured by the plaintiffs' 
salesman that certain marks of yarns submitted for inspection were equal, he 
placed the three contracts with the plaintiffs on this understanding. 

The results of the weaving sheds afterwards proved to him that the warp 
yarns delivered against contracts were inferior to what he had been using : he 
therefore refused to accept further deliveries. With respect to the weft yarns, 
they were continually wrapping on the "coarse" side, and they also were 
unsuitable for his purpose. The plaintiffs, on the other hand, averred that 
they sold the yarns to the defendant from samples previously submitted, 
without an assurance that they were equal in quality to any other spinner's 
yarns. They did not accept responsibility if yams turned out unsuitable. 
Defendant did not appear to have strong evidence to support him in his 
defence, and the judge's verdict was for the plaintiffs for the full amount 
claimed. 

The great responsibility which the manufacturer attempted to put on the 
shoulders of the yam merchant was a prominent feature in the case; and 
it raises the question, to what lengths are the good judgment and general 
capabilities of a yarn merchant or yarn salesman expected to stretch'? It 
would be somewhat of a surprise to be told that a large number of manu- 
facturers had such great faith in yarn salesmen that they left to them the 
" matching of the qualities." 

Putting aside further comments on the above case, the fact remains that 
there are yam salesmen and yarn salesmen. In order to obtain business, 
some will not hesitate at making all sorts of random statements, regardless of 
the consequences. A real salesman is born, not made, and sometimes he does 
score a point, where a practical man would hesitate to venture an opinion. 
Before the score is obtained, someone must be played with, and if a buyer 

10 
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becomes a victim he has only himself to blame for not looking better after 
himself. It would be a lame excuse to blame other people. 

The policy of "grinning and abiding," or "taking the blame oneself," for 
dealing with a "smart salesman" may be instanced by the experience of a 
manufacturer who once paid dearly for a lesson. A close student of the 
cotton market, he prided himself on knowing the approximate time for buying 
for a period, after reviewing trade conditions generally, cotton crops, political 
disturbances at home and abroad, and so forth. On one occasion he had 
made up his mind to abstain from buying to any great extent for some time. 
Wandering on 'Change one quiet day, a smart salesman — who knew far less 
about the cotton situation generally than his destined victim — managed, after 
a long chat, to get the manufacturer to buy rather heavily for the season. 
The result of this seeming indiscretion was in evidence shortly afterwards, for 
there was a big fall in cotton prices. During a time when current prices were 
about 3d. a lb. lower than he had "booked," he had to face the disagreeable 
situation and take up his high-priced yarns to clear off his contracts. He 
only blamed himself — which showed that he had the makings of a great soul 
in him. 

THE PERSONNEL OF "LIMITEDS." 

A glance through Worrall's Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers' Directory 
is advantageous w^hen the postal address is wanted, or an idea regarding the 
class of goods a firm manufactures. Where " limited " companies are con- 
concerned, however, it is sometimes very difficult — unless one is a shareholder, 
or otherwise favourably situated for obtaining information — to ascertain the 
personnel of the board of directors, or, at any rate, of those who may be the 
principal supporters of the concern. 

A company may at times be unfortunately placed financially ; but if it is 
known there are some strong business men connected with the concern, the 
people doing business with the firm have a greater confidence in it than would 
otherwise be the case. A nondescript, even though quite wealthy, if chairman 
or director of a concern, would not command the same respect and confidence 
in the trade as a business man of repute. So long as matters progressed 
satisfactorily there would not be the necessity to question the " bonS, fides " 
of the former type of man ; but immediately matters ceased to run smoothly 
the business acumen of such supporters of the concern would be questioned, 
ofttimes to the detriment of the business. The main reasons for putting 
such types of persons on a board of directors is their money interest. In 
many cases, however, they themselves think their services are of great value ; 
and, unfortunately for all concerned, their ignorance of both business and 
technical matters often seriously impedes progress. Needless to say, their 
interference, even to the extent of offering suggestions, will ca>ise irritation 
and annoyance to a manager who understands the difficulties he has to 
contend with. Nevertheless, the constitution of such directorates, being open 
and "above board," is known and recognised; and if things do not go well, 
those who take on the "risks " have only themselves to blame. 

When, however, there is doubt regarding the personnel of a concern, 
inquiries are made on 'Change and elsewhere among those who are known to 
do business with them. If satisfactory information is not forthcoming, then 
the manager for the concern is likely to find himself placed at a disadvantage, 
because he will then have to pay a higher price for his materials than his 
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more fortunately placed rivals. An instance of this kind may be cited, when a 
yarn merchant remarked that as he had been unable to get satisfactory 
information regarding the people connected with a private limited concern, 
backward in payments, he quoted to the manager such a high price for yarns 
as would render an order prohibitive. It might be contended that the 
necessary information could be obtained by applying to the proper quarter, 
and payment of a fee. This may be correct to a certain extent, but there 
are in some cases " wheels within wheels," and it is practically impossible by 
such inquiries to find out who are " pulling the strings " of such a concern : 
the identity of the chief actors is purposely concealed. Established firms of 
good reputation have sometimes had their names coupled to such under- 
takings, necessitating disclaimers on their part. 

Moreover, it is well known that some firms not only do a merchanting 
business, but also manufacture some of their own requirements ; and no 
sinister motives are imputed to them on that account. Their practice is 
common knowledge, and they are honourable in their dealings with other 
manufacturers, each department in the concern being held responsible for its 
own good reputation. 

ARBITRATION IN COTTON COMMERCIAL DISPUTES. 

In the trial of a recent law case in Manchester, " bad weaving " appeared 
to be the chief point at issue. The judge entreated the disputants to try 
and settle the matter without his assistance, as he did not feel competent to 
decide the case on its practical merits ; and the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce was suggested as a proper body to arbitrate upon the matter in 
dispute. Counsel for the defendants, however, objected, on the ground that 
although it was possible for the Chamber to know the names of the disputants, 
it was not possible for the latter to know who would be the individuals 
engaged on the arbitration. This impression is widely entertained in the 
cotton industry, and out of it arises a fear that when matters in dispute are 
submitted to the Chamber for arbitration, the points at issue may not always 
be judged on their merits. Any such idea appears to be wholly unwarranted 
by the facts : but the losing party in every case, whether tried at law or 
arbitrated upon by laymen, is prone to think that in his case justice has not 
been done. Nevertheless no harm, and possibly much good, might accrue to 
the trade if the Chamber would take steps to disabuse the minds of possible 
disputants of so regrettable a misconception. The law courts should be the 
very last resort for business men who are at issue in regard to technical or 
commercial matters : for in the Courts the legal aspects of a case naturally 
tend to become too pronounced ; and in any event a large expense is often 
involved. 

Of the many cases tried in connection with the cotton trade of late years, 
one may venture to say that many of them ought never to have been taken 
to the law courts. With common sense ruling bobh sides, they might almost 
have been more economically and satisfactorily settled outside. There are 
many respected men in all branches of the cotton industry whose integrity 
and soundness of judgment are beyond question or dispute in their own 
particular calling, and whose services as arbitrators might upon occasion be 
requisitioned with success. A coloured goods manufacturer would of course 
not be satisfied to have his goods arbitrated upon by a grey goods manu- 
facturer, and conversely ; but there are enough in all branches to allow of 
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a series of panels being formed from both the shipping and home trade 
businesses, representing the bleaching, dyeing, printing, sizing, spinning, and 
weaving industries. Each branch of the industry could have a list of names 
to select from for arbitrating on certain sections or sub-sections, according 
to the nature of the dispute, so that specialisation would be ensured. Take 
as one example — sections might be allowed for waste spinners, American 
spinners, Egyptian spinners, grey manufacturers (plain weaving, fancy 
weaving) ; coloured manufacturers (plain weaving, fancy weaving) ; and 
heavy goods. The results would soon prove the value of the system to the 
cotton trade by a decreased number of cases in the courts. 



KEEPING APPOINTMENTS. 

With some persons the keeping of a fixed appointment is not so sacred a 
matter as those with whom it is made could wish. Not long ago a person 
attended the Manchester Exchange specially early in order to fulfil an engage- 
ment to time — and after the lapse of half an hour he was still waiting for his 
friend to turn up. Invariably it will be found that the worst offenders are 
for the time being buyers ; and they rely upon the other party waiting until 
their arrival, held by the hope of an order. There are of course times when, 
through some unforeseen circumstance, an appointment cannot possibly be 
kept ; but those are exceptions which need not be considered. Frequently 
inquiries are heard on 'Change, especially on market days, as to whether Mr 
"So and So" has been seen: "he promised to meet me here" at a certain 
time. The inquirer may have other appointments, and wonders whether he 
should wait any longer, and thus run the risk of missing someone else, or 
go away to keep another appointment and take the risk of finding his 
"quarry" later on in the day. Whichever be done, time is wasted beyond 
recovery, owing to unpunctuality on the part of one person. 

A loss of twenty minutes to thirty minutes on 'Change on market days is 
a very serious matter : for the bulk of the business must be done within the 
compass of two or three hours. " I will see you on 'Change " is a common 
expression when negotiations are taking place elsewhere between buyer and 
seller, and in such instances as these it is generally known at what time and 
place it will be convenient for the seller to see the buyer. On many occasions, 
however, this statement is used loosely, and is sometimes intended to mean 
near the Exchange by persons who are not members. Recently a member 
of the Royal Exchange was standing on the steps, intent on the movements 
of the passers-by in the street below. He said he had received a letter from 
a party who would see him on 'Change on that particular day, but no 
time was named. The business of the " waiter " was principally inside the 
building, and therefore he had to keep "bobbing in and out" for the purpose 
of eventually catching his man, knowing that he was not a member. In the 
result, the wanted man came "between the acts" and went away again before 
the next return of the " waiter." 

Another type of appointment breaker is one who rings up on the telephone, 
makes some inquiries, and then suggests that the one rung up should " call 
round " the next day about a certain time to see him in reference to such 
inquiry. In good faith the invited one calls round — only to find that the 
required person is not in, and will probably be out for some time. Still 
another type is the man who arranges an appointment and forgets to keep it 
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altogether. It is recorded of an individual that he was sitting at home, com- 
placently smoking, when he ought to have been addressing an audience which 
was at that very moment impatiently awaiting his arrival. 

How different such behaviour when compared with that of the reliable 
persons who can always be found at their places on 'Change at stated times, 
but who make it a practice not to wait after their time has expired. If such 
persons' memories are poor, they will carefully book down all their appoint- 
ments for days ahead if necessary, and will religiously keep them in the 
ordinary course without having to be again reminded. 



"PEOBLEMS BETWEEN SPINNER AND MANUFACTURER." 

The above heading formed the material for discussion by the members of the 
British Association of Managers of Textile Works on December 2, 1911. In 
opening the discussion, and speaking on behalf of the spinner, the first speaker 
said a respectable spinner would do anything within reason for his customer. 
Contracts for deliveries were very indefinite and were loosely complied with, 
and at times there was good ground for cancellation — either because the spinner 
did not deliver well enough, or the manufacturer did not take deliveries from 
the spinner quickly enough. A suggestion was thrown out that a maximum 
and minimum weight for weekly delivery should be stated against contracts. A 
spinner was often in the dark as to the purposes for which a customer required 
his yarns ; and it would be much better if, at times when special yarns were 
required, some indication was given to the spinner as to the class of cloths 
for which they were to be used. Some manufacturers expected too much 
from spinners, and expressed disappointment at times when a spinner was 
unable to conform to certain instructions forwarded against a yarn contract. 
Some of the points raised might seem trifling ; nevertheless, they were 
important, and often created ill-feeling between the two branches of industry, 
which might very often be avoided if a better mutual understanding were ■ 
cultivated. 

The second speaker followed on behalf of the manufacturers, and 
declaimed against the spinner. Obviously, a spinner was responsible to a 
manufacturer for the general quality of yarns supplied. He was aware that, 
with some manufacturers, if the yarn were cheap enough, it was good enough 
for them. Manufacturers should keep for reference samples of standard yarns 
for shade and quality enclosed in a hermetically sealed vessel. In regard to 
spinning faults in yarns, it was not the manufacturer's business to patch them 
up. If spinners only knew the trouble caused through slack ends and slack 
sides by running threads in at the beaming frame thicker than the bulk of 
the warp threads, they would be more careful. Badly pasted cop bottoms, 
carelessness in tying ends in hank yarn, " run down " cops caused through 
negligent spinning, bad "pieoing-up" and rolled half -beers in balled warps — 
these were sources of annoyance and loss to a manufacturer. Unfortunately, 
the spinners' excuses did not remedy the evils complained about, and it was 
quite time that they paid more attention to such details. The weaver was 
usually the greatest sufferer, and production in the weaving shed was 
lessened— all through the spinner. The system adopted by some spinners 
of damping yarn at the beaming frame was severely deprecated. When the 
beams were tightly "run on," the yarn was overstretched, and consequently 
came out as much finer " counts " than what were ordered by the manufacturer. 
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The excess conditioning and adulteration of cotton yarns shovild, the speaker 
contended, be made a penal offence. The ordinary grey cop was a form in 
which adulteration — other than water — of a most despicable kind was often 
resorted to — much to the detriment of the manufacturer. Greater precision 
of terms when placing a " yarn contract " was fully approved of, as also was 
a recommendation of standard sizes of "weft cops" and "shuttle pegs." A 
discussion among the members followed. 

With respect to definite instructions not being sent to spinners by 
manufacturers, one member remarked that it was astonishing to find some 
well-reputed manufacturing firms very lax in sending their "particulars" 
for special yarns. Far different were German methods in ordering yarns. 
Germans were very explicit in giving instructions, and paid attention to 
every detail to avoid any possible error. Another member pointed out the , 
mistaken notion some manufacturers worked under when they based yarn 
prices on cotton futures prices. 

THE SIZING OF COTTON GOODS. 

The conferences of the Lancashire cotton trade convened by the Textile 
Institute to consider the sizing of cotton goods have, as is well known, 
exercised a remarkably good influence upon the industry, which Mr F. 
Whowell, the managing director of the Bleachers' Association, handsomely 
acknowledged some six months ago. Many buyers of grey goods for bleach- 
ing, dyeing, and printing, have now endeavoured to qualify themselves with 
sufficient knowledge to avoid the various pitfalls that are likely to beset 
them. In so short a time, however, it cannot be expected that all possibilities 
of error should have been eliminated, and recent experiences in the trade 
have proved this to be the case. 

It may be owing to ignorance on the part of some manufacturers that the 
objectional "size treatment" is still indulged in, or it maybe due to their 
adhesion to old habit. An example of the former cause was lately brought 
to notice, in which a grey cloth for dyeing was heavily filled with objectionable 
and dangerous sizing ingredients. No reason could be assigned for such 
action, unless it were to increase the weight of the yarns in the cloth. The 
manufacturer was informed of the trouble, and was asked to avoid the use of 
the deleterious ingredients in the future treatment of warps for this particular 
customer's cloth. In the goods subsequently delivered against orders with 
these amended instructions, however, it was found that although the instruc- 
tions were literally complied with, the warp yarns were heavily weighted with 
china clay. Evidently, then, this manufacturer believes that his goods appear 
of top quality when passing the warehouseman's inspection — under, perhaps, 
the rude method of comparison by weights of pieces. 

In another case a grey goods manufacturer absolutely refused to alter his 
size mixings, containing the deleterious ingredients, at the request of the 
cloth buyer. He declares that he has used this same size mixing for many 
years with very satisfactory results in his weaving shed, and he will not alter 
it to please anybody. One may, therefore, conjecture that in times gone by 
he has had trouble with other size mixings, and having, in his opinion, got 
now a safe and satisfactory one, he is determined to stick to it. Unquestion- 
ably this particular mixing contains a large enough percentage of deleterious 
matter to cause a considerable amount of damage to goods in the after 
processes, unless much care be exercised ; yet a buyer who does business with 
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him has been able to persuade other manufacturers to comply with his 
requirements. Except for the one objectionable feature in his goods, he is 
a reliable maker ; but the buyer, having always to pay an extra price to the 
bleacher or dyer for the treatment of his goods, naturally places his orders 
elsewhere whenever possible. So far, however, the missing of orders has 
had no effect upon the manufacturer in question. 

SIZING OF COLOUEED WARPS AND WEFTS. 

In another section of the weaving industry there is an objectional 
system of sizing coloured warps and wefts for the coloured goods home trade. 
It is unnecessary here to attribute the origin of the malpractice to any section 
of the trade or to any particular individual ; suflBce it to say that for some 
time certain buyers have been accustomed to call for heavily-sized coloured 
woven cotton goods for sale in the home trade. These goods are bought and 
sold as "loom state" productions, examples of which are heavy grandrelle 
shirtings, which are very much worn by the artisan classes ; blue jeans, 
known as " dongarees " ; and denims, the latter two being extensively used 
for overalls and slops. 

It is no uncommon practice for the above-named sorts to have the warps 
sized and weighted from 50 to over 100 per cent, above the grey yarn weight 
— for no other reason than to make the goods appear to feel thicker, and 
of a better quality than they actually are. In the making-up of the garments 
the wiry nature of the cloth often proves a great nuisance by making the 
sewing very difficult ; and when the made garments get into the hands of the 
users, their condition is such as to suggest that they should be thoroughly 
washed through before being worn. Were this done, it would be found that 
the greater part of the " body " composed of " filling " had been washed away. 
With sizing of this character the variability of the English climate sometimes 
has disastrous results in the working of the warps, both during their prepara- 
tion for the loom, and when weaving. Discomfort and annoyance are often 
due to the capricious climate of our country acting upon " artful " treatment 
with a variety of sizing substances, to which some sizers will resort, so as 
to get up to the heavy weight required, while still allowing the warp to 
remain " supple " for weaving purposes. 

The majority of sizers and makers of these classes of goods have accord- 
ingly held for some time the opinion that such reckless demands for " feel of 
cloth," are beyond all reason. Nevertheless the demand exists, and insists 
upon being met. 

MANCHESTER YARN CONTRACT CONFERENCE, 1896. 

YARN CONTRACT RULES AND FORM 

As Approved by Representatives of the Manchester Chamber or 
Commerce, The Oldham Chamber oe Commerce, The Rochdale Chamber 
OP Commerce, The Federation or Master Cotton Spinners' Associa- 
tions, The United Cotton Manupacttjrkrs' Association. 

RULES. 

Rule 1. — The actual weight of cop yarn shall be invoiced, including tubes if the 
yarn be ordered on tubes. 

Rule 2. — (a) When warps or backbeams are sold on the basis of scale weight 
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and the counts are coarse, the seller may not invoice in excess of 1 per cent, over 
the calculation weight, (i) When sold by calculation weight, any deficiency exceed- 
ing 1 per cent, shall be allowed to the buyer. 

Rule 3. — For bundle yarns, a pressed 10 lb. bundle must contain not less than 
9 lbs. 14 oz., and a pressed 5 lb. bundle not less than 4 lbs. 15 oz. of yarn. This rule 
does not apply to long bundles. 

Rule 4. — The number of hanks in a bundle, taking 840 yds. to the hank, must 
indicate the counts of the yarns, " sewings" and "fancy yarns" excepted. 

Rule 5. — In case of dispute as to counts, length, weight, or condition, the yarn shall 
be tested by and according to the rules of the Manchester Testing-House, and its 
certificates shall be binding on both parties, who, however, shall have the right to be 
represented when the samples to be tested are drawn. 

Rule 6. — Either buyer or seller has the right to ask the Manchester Testing- 
House to repeat the test, and in that case the average result of the tests shall be 
taken as final, and binding on both parties. 

Rule 7. — The seller has the right to replace rejected yarn if he offers to do so 
within the original time of delivery, and free of all expenses to the buyer. 

Rule 8.— If "delivery as required" is specified, or if no time is specified, 
the contract must ie completed within six months and particulars furnished 
accordingly. 

Rule 9. — "Delivery to follow" shall be held to mean at the same rate of 
delivery as that of the last preceding contract for the same description and quality 
of yarn. 

Rule 10. — If a contract is entered for delivery at specified dates, the cancelment 
of any portion shall not affect the remainder of the contract ; each portion being 
deemed a separate contract. 

Rule 11. — Payment of an overdue account shall be a condition precedent to 
further delivery. Delivery may be suspended by the seller whenever any payment 
is in arrear for accepted delivery, or for any delivery respecting which formal notice 
of rejection or claim has not been given by the buyer. 

Rule 12. — In case of a strike, lock-out, breakdown, fire, or other unavoidable 
occurrence, the party affected shall give written notice of his inability to make or 
accept delivery, as the case may be, and it shall then be at the option of the other 
side, the aggrieved party, either to agree to the postponement of delivery or within 
ten days to give notice to close the contract, and to pay or receive the difference in 
price, such diflference to be fixed by the Tribunal of Arbitration. Contracts for yarn 
for shipment to foreign countries are excepted from this rule. 

Rule 13. — In default of delivery by the seller at the rate or within the time 
specified in the contract of any quantity of yarn bought from him, the buyer may 
purchase such quantity of similar quality in the open market, charging to the seller 
the excess, if any, over the contract price which he may have had to pay in making 
such purchase. In default of acceptance of delivery by the buyer at the rate or 
within the time specified in the contract of any quantity of yarn sold to him, the 
seller may dispose of such quantity in the open market, charging to the buyer the 
deficiency, if any, as between the contract price and the price realised by such sale. 
In either case three clear days' notice in writing shall be given of the intention either 
to buy or sell, and the quantity of yarn bought or sold shall be deducted from the 
contract. 

Rule 14. — In case of dispute the decision whether a delivery may or may 
not be rejected, and what damages shall be paid for breach of contract, shall 
be left to the Tribunal of Arbitration. 



YARN CONTRACT. 

Specimen of a General Yarn Contract Form, which may be adapted to suit the 
individual necessities of firms adopting it, the only portion deemed essential being the 
two sentences printed in italics. These, it is recommended, should be printed on all 
yarn contract forms. 
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Messrs 
Dear Sirs, 

Ty have this day °^ij t '^°™ you tlie yarn described below : 



Manchester, 1896. 



Quantity. 


Counts. 


Description. 


Quality. 


Price. 


Time of 
Delivery. 


Place of 
Delivery. 


Carriage 

Paid 

or 

Forward. 


Tcnns 

of 

Payment. 





















N.B. — Except as may be specified herein, this contract is made under the rules of the 
Manchester Yam Contract Conference. All cases of dispute arising under this contract 
are to be finally decided by the Tribunal of Arbitration recognised by that Conference. 

If the particulars are correct, please sign and return to us the attached form of 
confirmation. If not, kindly advise us of any errors by return of post. 



Tours truly. 



(Signed) 



Manchester, 1896. 



Messrs 
Dear Sirs, 

^ confirm the particulars and conditions of T,„rgi,a,se "'^'^^ ^^ 5'°"'" S'dvice note 

dated 

Yours truly, 



A few newspaper extracts, object-lessons in the buying and selling of 
yams and cloth, are herewith given which have been dealt with in the law 
courts. For obvious reasons names are withheld : — 



Judge 



MOISTUKE IN YARN.* 
heard in the - 



County Court yesterday an import- 
ant case concerning moisture in cotton yam. The Company, 



sued Messrs , manufacturers, , for £26, 14s. on account of yam 

* Manchester Quardian, May 17, 1907. 
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supplied, and the defendants counterclaimed for 3 per cent, of 26,700 lbs. — 
viz. 800 lbs. at the minimum price of 8d. a lb., amounting to £26, 13s. 4d. 
It was admitted that the yarn was supplied, and in the counterclaim the 
defendants alleged that they had suffered damage by breaches of certain 
contracts, owing to the yarn being of inferior quality by reason of excessive 
moisture to an extent averaging 3 per cent, of the whole. The deliveries 
in question extended from May 10 to July 13 last year, and related to weft 
from 17's to 24's. 

Defendants' Counsel, on the counterclaim, said the point was as to how 
much water a spinner was allowed to deliver to a manufacturer and call it 
yarn. There was no legal standard, and the amount of moisture varied under 
varying conditions of atmosphere and of keeping. The defendants did not 
know how the yarn was conditioned, but they said that in all the deliveries 
of this mark they had received too much moisture. In the testing-house 
in connection with the Manchester Chamber of Commerce the allowance was 
about 7 '8 per cent., and the defendants said the yarn supplied to them 
contained as high as 4 per cent, above that standard. He was instructed 
there was a legally fixed standard at Bradford at 7 '8 per cent. 

Plaintiffs' Counsel explained that that was not fixed by Act of Parliament, 
but in Bradford a standard had been fixed upon by agreement. 

The Judge remarked that the Bradford practice might be evidence of what 
was reasonable. 

Defendants' Counsel suggested that that was a standard which his Honour 
might accept. Continuing, he said that about the end of July the representa- 
tive, who attended the Manchester Exchange for the defendants, complained 
verbally to the agent through whom the business was done and took a sample 
of the yarn. There was so much moisture in it that it had become mildewed. 
The agent said it was a shame that such yam should have been sent to them. 
On August 29 the defendants returned 161 lbs. as unfit for use, and on 
September 29, 305 lbs., as it was so loaded with damp that it had become mil- 
dewed. They had to take the yarn and do their best with it, because they 
could not get yarn elsewhere, and they would have had to stop their machines. 
A series of tests of the plaintiffs' yam showed the following percentages of 
excess moisture over an allowance of 8 per cent. : — September 7, 3*04 ; 
October 11, 3-1 ; November 7, 4-1 ; November 15, 4-08; December 20, 3-06. 
In December a sample sent to the testing-house of the Manchester Chamber 
of Commerce showed an excess of 3 '08 per cent. It was for the spinners to 
show that the yam left their mill in reasonably good condition, or otherwise 
he thought the defendants were entitled to substantial damages. 

Plaintiffs' Counsel said they had evidence that spinners had refused to 
accept the standard. 

'The Judge : You have to sell something that fairly answers the description 
of yam, and if you sell it with 50 per cent, of water can you call that yarn 1 

Answer : They would not buy it as yarn. 

A witness for the defence said he was a member of the Spinners' 
Federation Committee, and that spinners had never accepted the standard 
fixed by the Chamber of Commerce. He had had several years' experience 
on the Manchester Exchange, and knew there was no fixed standard for 
moisture in yarns. 

The Judge said there must be some limit to the amount of water to be put in. 

Plaintifi^s' Counsel : It ought to be put in the contract. 

The Judge said he would give judgment at the next Court. 
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The Judgmext. 

His Honour, giving judgment, said that the sale of yarn was governed by 
section 14 of the Sale of Goods Act, 1893. Subsection 1 was in effect that 
where goods are sold for a particular purpose there was an implied warranty 
of fitness for that purpose. The seller of the yarn knew that it was to be 
used as weft. The buyer had no voice or control over the conditioning ; that 
was left to the judgment of the seller. It was clear that the section applied 
to this case, and that there was an implied term in the contract that the yam 
was to be fit to be used as weft, and the interpretation clause of the statute 
included " state or condition " in the term " fitness." The second subsection 
provided that where goods were sold by description there was an implied 
condition that the goods should be of merchantable quality. This yam was 
bought by description. The question was, therefore, one of fact — did the 
yam delivered satisfy the terms implied in law in the contract as to fitness 
and merchantable quality 1 

His Honour reviewed the evidence, and found that 8 per cent, of moisture 
was a reasonable allowance, and this yam contained 11 per cent, on the 
average. Then the question was whether yarn with that quantity of moisture 
was reasonably fit for weaving, and he came to the conclusion, on the evidence 
that the tests by actual weaving trial showed, that the yam was not of reason- 
able fitness. Moreover, by fitness was meant fitness commercially, and if yarn 
was overloaded with moisture it was obvious that when unpacked the excess 
would evaporate, and the buyer lose to the extent of 3 per cent, in weight. 
He came to the conclusion that yam saturated with 1 1 per cent, of moisture 
was not reasonably merchantable. The yam did not comply with either of the 
implied conditions of section 14, and therefore the counterclaim must succeed. 

In allowing costs on the higher scale, his Honour referred to the import- 
ance of this case to the cotton trade, and expressed a hope that it would go 
to appeal. It would be to the interests of sound trading if some standard 
were adopted. 

YARN CASE.* 

The Company sold and delivered yam to a manufacturing company. 

The yam was accepted and paid for. Further yam produced by the same 
company was delivered, but payment was refused on the ground that the 
previous yam was alleged to be faulty. The dyed cloth produced, alleged to 
have been made from this company's yarn, was held to be faulty and un- 
merchantable. The committee was of opinion that the liability of a spinner 
in regard to yam ceases after it has been delivered and accepted by the 
manufacturer, and decided to sue for the money owing. The case was heard 
in the Manchester County Court. The Judge called in an expert. The 
following is a copy of the judgment : — 

In the matter of the Spinning Company v. the — 

Manufacturing Company, before His Honour Judge . 

The Judge : In this case, after consultation with Mr , the Assessor, 

we have agreed that from a business point of view as well as from a legal point 
of view, the question as to the actual cause of the spotted appearance existing 
in the cloth produced is not the all-important question in the case. The 
Assessor does not consider that it is proved that the presence of dead cotton 

* Extracted from the Report of the International Federation of Cotton Spinners' and 
Manufacturers' Association. 
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supplied, and the defendants counterclaimed for 3 per cent, of 26,700 lbs. — 
viz. 800 lbs. at the minimum price of 8d. a lb., amounting to £26, 13s. 4d. 
It was admitted that the yarn was supplied, and in the counterclaim the 
defendants alleged that they had suffered damage by breaches of certain 
contracts, owing to the yarn being of inferior quality by reason of excessive 
moisture to an extent averaging 3 per cent, of the whole. The deliveries 
in question extended from May 10 to July 13 last year, and related to weft 
from 17's to 24's. 

Defendants' Counsel, on the counterclaim, said the point was as to how 
much water a spinner was allowed to deliver to a manufacturer and call it 
yarn. There was no legal standard, and the amount of moisture varied under 
varying conditions of atmosphere and of keeping. The defendants did not 
know how the yarn was conditioned, but they said that in all the deliveries 
of this mark they had received too much moisture. In the testing-house 
in connection with the Manchester Chamber of Commerce the allowance was 
about 7 '8 per cent., and the defendants said the yarn supplied to them 
contained as high as 4 per cent, above that standard. He was instructed 
there was a legally fixed standard at Bradford at 7 '8 per cent. 

Plaintiffs' Counsel explained that that was not fixed by Act of Parliament, 
but in Bradford a standard had been fixed upon by agreement. 

The Judge remarked that the Bradford practice might be evidence of what 
was reasonable. 

Defendants' Counsel suggested that that was a standard which his Honour 
might accept. Continuing, he said that about the end of July the representa- 
tive, who attended the Manchester Exchange for the defendants, complained 
verbally to the agent through whom the business was done and took a sample 
of the yarn. There was so much moisture in it that it had become mildewed. 
The agent said it was a shame that such yarn should have been sent to them. 
On August 29 the defendants returned 161 lbs. as unfit for use, and on 
September 29, 305 lbs., as it was so loaded with damp that it had become mil- 
dewed. They had to take the yam and do their best with it, because they 
could not get yarn elsewhere, and they would have had to stop their machines. 
A series of tests of the plaintiffs' yarn showed the following percentages of 
excess moisture over an allowance of 8 per cent.: — September 7, 3 '04; 
October 11, 3-1 ; November 7, 4-1; November 15, 4-08; December 20, 3-06. 
In December a sample sent to the testing-house of the Manchester Chamber 
of Commerce showed an excess of 3'08 per cent. It was for the spinners to 
show that the yarn left their mill in reasonably good condition, or otherwise 
he thought the defendants were entitled to substantial damages. 

Plaintiffs' Counsel said they had evidence that spinners had refused to 
accept the standard. 

"The Judge ; You have to sell something that fairly answers the description 
of yarn, and if you sell it with 50 per cent, of water can you call that yarn 1 

Answer : They would not buy it as yarn. 

A witness for the defence said he was a member of the Spinners' 
Federation Committee, and that spinners had never accepted the standard 
fixed by the Chamber of Commerce. He had had several years' experience 
on the Manchester Exchange, and knew there was no fixed standard for 
moisture in yams. 

The Judge said there must be some limit to the amount of water to be put in. 

Plaintiffs' Counsel : It ought to be put in the contract. 

The Judge said he would give judgment at the next Court. 
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The Judgment. 

His Honour, giving judgment, said that the sale of yam was governed by 
section 14 of the Sale of Goods Act, 1893. Subsection 1 was in eflfect that 
where goods are sold for a particular purpose there was an implied warranty 
of fitness for that purpose. The seller of the yarn knew that it was to be 
used as weft. The buyer had no voice or control over the conditioning ; that 
was left to the judgment of the seller. It was clear that the section applied 
to this case, and that there was an implied term in the contract that the yam 
was to be fit to be used as weft, and the interpretation clause of the statute 
included "state or condition" in the term "fitness." The second subsection 
provided that where goods were sold by description there was an implied 
condition that the goods should be of merchantable quality. This yam was 
bought by description. The question was, therefore, one of fact — did the 
yam delivered satisfy the terms implied in law in the contract as to fitness 
and merchantable quality ? 

His Honour reviewed the evidence, and found that 8 per cent, of moisture 
was a reasonable allowance, and this yam contained 11 per cent, on the 
average. Then the question was whether yarn with that quantity of moisture 
was reasonably fit for weaving, and he came to the conclusion, on the evidence 
that the tests by actual weaving trial showed, that the yarn was not of reason- 
able fitness. Moreover, by fitness was meant fitness commercially, and if yarn 
was overloaded with moisture it was obvious that when unpacked the excess 
would evaporate, and the buyer lose to the extent of 3 per cent, in weight. 
He came to the conclusion that yam saturated with 1 1 per cent, of moisture 
was not reasonably merchantable. The yam did not comply with either of the 
implied conditions of section 14, and therefore the counterclaim must succeed. 

In allowing costs on the higher scale, his Honour referred to the import- 
ance of this case to the cotton trade, and expressed a hope that it would go 
to appeal. It would be to the interests of sound trading if some standard 
were adopted. 

YARN CASE.* 

The Company sold and delivered yam to a manufacturing company. 

The yam was accepted and paid for. Further yarn produced by the same 
company was delivered, but payment was refused on the ground that the 
previous yam was alleged to be faulty. The dyed cloth produced, alleged to 
have been made from this company's yarn, was held to be faulty and un- 
merchantable. The committee was of opinion that the liability of a spinner 
in regard to yam ceases after it has been delivered and accepted by the 
manufacturer, and decided to sue for the money owing. The case was heard 
in the Manchester County Court. The Judge called in an expert. The 
following is a copy of the judgment :— 

In the matter of the Spinning Company v. the 

Ma/nufacturing Company, before His Honour Judge . 

The Judge : In this case, after consultation with Mr , the Assessor, 

we have agreed that from a business point of view as well as from a legal point 
of view, the question as to the actual cause of the spotted appearance existing 
in the cloth produced is not the all-important question in the case. The 
Assessor does not consider that it is proved that the presence of dead cotton 

* Extracted from the Report of the International Federation of Cotton Spinners' and 
Manufacturers' Association. 
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or immature fibre in the yam is the necessary cause of the defect in the cloth. 
A portion of the defect seems to be due to the occasional thickening of the 
yarn, but in any case the appearance produced is probably caused by the 
quality of the yam used in the production of the cloth, and not to any pro- 
cess in the dyeing. But the Assessor entirely agrees with me, that the real 
question at issue between the parties is a legal question, and of course in that 
part of my judgment he takes no part. What follows is necessarily the de- 
cision of the Court, and not of the Assessor. 

Taking Mr points, I find as a fact that there is not a sale by 

sample. The cops given were not given as samples, or they would have been 
kept by the defendants as samples. There is no evidence that the yam com- 
plained of differed from so called sample cops, and no really satisfactory 
evidence that the defects in the cloth may not, to a greater or lesser degree, 
have been produced in previous cloth. My own knowledge of similar trade 
cases leads me to believe that the mere absence of complaints does not show 
that a perfect cloth has necessarily been produced on former occasions, and it 
is regrettable that a piece of cloth previously made and uncomplained of could 
not have been produced to us for comparison. I find as a fact that the 
defendants did not make known to the plaintiffs the particular purpose for 
which the yarn was required, so as to show that they relied on the plaintiffs' 
skill and judgment. Why should they do so 1 The plaintiffs had no skill or 
judgment in weaving or dyeing, and the defendants had such skill and judg- 
ment. It is neither business nor common sense that a man who is an expert 
should go to a man who is not, and say, " Can you sell me a yarn which you, 
who know nothing, will assure me, who knows all about it, is fit for my pur- 
pose T' If such a thing were done, I should expect that the seller would 
inquire minutely what the purposes were for which the yarn was required 
before he pretended to sell a yarn fit for those purposes, and he would certainly 
charge a special price on so risky a guarantee. There was no express or im- 
plied suggestion made by the buyer to the seller to show that the buyer relied 
on the seller's skill. On the contrary, the buyer made his own experiments, 
and then purchased from the seller. 

The case, therefore, seems to me to fall under section 14, paragraph 2, of 
the Sale of Goods Act, and all that the seller has to do is to supply merchantable 
yarn. It is scarcely disputed that it was merchantable as yam, and might 
have been used for many purposes, and would at least have made good grey 
cloth, if not some kinds of sateens. There is no hesitation in finding as a fact 
that it was merchantable, and that the defendants made a careful inspection 
of it themselves upon delivery, and were satisfied that it was of a sufl&cient 
quality for the purposes for which they, as experts, intended to use it. The 
fact that they were wrong in being satisfied to use the yam, if, as I believe, 
the defects in the cloth are due to the inequalities in the yarn, is not a matter 
therefore that they could lay at the door of the plaintiffs. I therefore find 
for the plaintiffs for £36, 2s. (credit of the sum in Court), with costs of one 
day, including costs for two experts and cost of Assessor. The copy of corre- 
spondence not to be allowed. 

INSPECTION BEFORE PURCHASE.* 

At the Manchester County Court yesterday the Judge resumed his hearing 
of an adjourned action brought by a firm of merchants and manufacturers, 

* Manchester Guardian, September 27, 1911. 
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to recover £75, 8s. 4d. from another firm of merchants and manufacturers. 
Apart from £2, 10s. paid as commission to an agent at the defendants' request, 
the plaintiff claimed the money as being the difference between the contract 
price of 10,000 yds. of slub linen and the price of replacing the goods. 

Plaintiff's Counsel stated that on April 17, a manufacturers' agent called 
upon the plaintiff, produced a sample of the cloth in question, and stated 
that all the goods were perfect and equal to the sample. On the following 
day plaintiff and a clerk went to see the defendants and the cloth, took 
cuttings from three samples placed on the counter, and eventually agreed to 
buy the goods at £2, 15s. 6d. per piece. Plaintiff knew he was getting 

them cheap, because one of the defendants, Mr , read a portion of a 

letter to the effect that the manufacturer of the goods was losing £100 on 
the transaction. The goods were finished, and after, at the defendants' 
request, the plaintiff had paid the agent his commission, and after he had sent 
samples to his London agents for sale, they were delivered. When examined, 
however, they were found to be faded and dirty, and in no way up to sample. 

The defendants were informed, and on seeing the goods later Mr 

expressed surprise, and said he had told the finishers that they should not 
send the imperfect parts. The plaintiff refused to accept the goods, where- 
upon defendants alleged that they had only sold them as "a stock lot." The 
claim was made because the plaintiff had secured a purchaser, on the strength 
of the samples, at 4f d. a yard. 

The plaintiff confirmed these statements, and said he expected to receive 
perfect goods, and that it was not unusual to buy them at such a price when 
they cost nearly 5d. a yard to produce. 

A warehouseman described the goods as they arrived as "a nice cooked- 
up lot." 

An agent for one of the largest Irish linen firms, stated that when linen 
cloth goods were sold as "job lots " or " to clear," it was a custom of the trade 
to put a note to that effect on either the invoice or the contract. Moreover, 
it was not customary to finish goods that were in any way jobbed — dirty 
goods, that was. If the invoice had no such words as " damaged " or " to 
clear " on it he should expect perfect goods to be delivered. The low price 
did not indicate that there was necessarily something wrong with the goods, 
because they were often made to order, orders were cancelled, and so the 
goods were left on the manufacturers' hands. 

Defendants' Counsel called several witnesses, who stated that before 
purchasing the cloth the plaintiff examined a number of the pieces and had 
every opportunity given him of inspecting all of them. The agent, it was 
added, was not the defendants' regular agent, and had no authority to complete 
contracts for them, and before the sale plaintiff had a letter read to him to the 
effect that these were goods which had cost £600 and were being sold for 
something like £200. 

A West Indian shipper, who had bought and sold a large quantity of 
the same consignment of cloth from the defendants, and at the same price 
agreed to by the plaintiff, described the goods as "jobs in age but not as far as 
the weaving is concerned." The price alone indicated to him what they were. 

The Judge said that the evidence on neither side was completely satis- 
factory. The price, however, was so low that in his opinion the plaintiff must 
have known the cloth was defective in some respect. This was not, he held, 
a sale by sample in the sense that the buyer had had to rely on the sample 
alone, without having had an opportunity of examining the bulk of the goods. 
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He would not go so far as to say there was a duty, but he did think that to 
protect themselves buyers should examine goods before purchasing them. If 
they did not when an opportunity was given, they must be prepared to abide 
by whatever resulted. The plaintiif would have judgment for the £2, 10s. 
paid to the agent and such costs as that part of the claim entailed, but on the 
rest of the claim there would be judgment for the defendants, with costs. 



CHAPTER XVI. 
PRESS REFERENCES TO THE COTTON TRADE. 

Statist, March 15, 1882. 

The action recently taken by cotton manufacturers of East Lancashire 
of working short time, with the object of reducing stocks of cloth, has led 
the Oldham spinners to consider the propriety of working short time also, or 
adopting such other measure as would curtail the production of weft and 
twist, and also the consumption of cotton. 

Statist, March 18, 1882. 

It is expected that the repeal of the Indian duties will create such a 
demand for cloth as will induce manufacturers to put their looms on full 
time, and thus keep the spinning mills going. There is a constant tendency 
for the profits of the spinning trade to decline, and no one now expects they 
will ever reach the average of years previous to 1874, when so many spinning 
mills were established. 

The production of a spinning mill soon fills the spinner's cellar, which is 
the only place where it can with profit he stored. 

Statist, August 19, 1882. 

The extra production arising from higher speed is estimated by many 
competent judges at from 12-16 per cent, upon the same machines over 
1871. Notwithstanding this rapid growth, it would appear that the demand 
for yam about keeps pace with the production. Though the demand and 
supply are evidently about balanced, spinners frequently find themselves 
without orders, and are obliged to press sales, which pressure tends to keep 
the margin of profit at what the trade considers a low average. 

Of recent years there has been a greatly increased consumption of cotton 
yams in the manufacture of woollen and worsted clothes, stuiFs, etc. ; also in 
Scotch tweed, shawls, hosiery, apparel, lace, embroidery, and even silk goods, 
which have beeii consumed both at home and exported. 

Statist, September 9, 1882, 
speaking on cotton trade and overproduction, says : The conclusion we 
arrive at from these figures is, that the supply of goods has grown faster than 
the demand, and that, consequently, the keen competition which is going on 
amongst the manufacturers themselves destroys the possibility of making 
profits, and that a portion of the looms laid down are now obliged to remain 
idle, thus adding by increased expenses to the already heavy losses incurred 
by selling at prices below cost of production. 

159 
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1909 the Lancashire cotton trade has been in a worse condition than for many 
years back. According to an analysis of the trading results of eighty-two 
concerns for twelve months expiring on November 30, the total loss is the 
largest for over twenty-five years back. Sixty-eight companies out of the 
eighty-two have lost money, and only fourteen announce a profit. The 
amount of paid-up share capital of the eighty-two concerns is £3,100,042, the 
loan capital being £1,206,495; the value of the plants, including machinery, 
is £3,975,564 ; the total loss of these mills for the twelve months just expired 
being £293,903, which shows a loss on share capital of 7'33 per cent, per 
annum ; on the share and loan capital combined, after paying interest on 
loans, the loss is 5-27 per cent., the average loss per company being £2925. 

In 1908 the profit on share capital was 15'18 per cent., and in 1907 it ■ 
stood at 33'86 per cent. During the last year reserve funds have been 
seriously depleted. Some companies have paid dividends out of past profits, 
but some firms have now adverse balances. Spinners of American cotton 
have been running short time to the extent of stopping on Saturdays and 
Mondays since July, with the prospect of its continuance for a considerable 
time to come. The margin betwixt the raw material and the finished yarns 
is seriously on the wrong side. Large losses are reported by many companies 
on the six months' return to the end of December. 

A Serious Position. — The position is thus shown to be extremely serious,' 
aiFecting, as it does, not merely the capitalist, but the operative also ; and if 
the latter is not prosperous, the general trade of the country must be vitally 
affected. At this point it may be well to inquire as to the causes which have 
brought about this unsatisfactory position. It is to be feared that the cotton 
magnates have not sufficiently recognised the great economic change which has 
been for a long time gaining ground ; not merely as to the source of cotton 
supplies, but also as to the world's growing demands. So long as cotton 
could be obtained which yielded a return on capital invested, they have 
practically taken no interest as to the future. The response to the move- 
ment initiated by the late Sir Alfred Jones for the growing of cotton in 
East Africa has been most meagre, and it is surprising that the usually shrewd 
business men of Lancashire should have been so blind to their own immediate 
interests ; especially as when men build up huge industries and draw around 
them a vast army of operatives, there is a primary duty devolving on the 
principals to assure themselves that the supply of necessary raw material 
shall be assured. Painful as it may be to make this charge, it cannot be 
gainsaid that the Lancashire spinners have failed to gauge the position. 

The Policy of America. — To those who have travelled extensively in the 
States, and have watched the markets, it must be patent that the Americans 
are making a determined effort, either to wrest the cotton-spinning industry 
from this country, or so to corner and manipulate supplies of the raw material 
that it will be impossible for the trade here to make any profit out of the 
handling of cotton. As a proof of these statements, the following excerpt 
from a recent issue of the Boston Textile Record will at once show how 
terribly the Americans are in earnest. The Record said : 

"The American cotton manufacturer, who may be influenced by the outward 
attractions of international short time, should consider that such a step means the 
undermining of that tariff policy which is designed for the protection, not alone of 
himself, but in a greater degree of labour of American industries. The European 
cotton manufacturers want cheap cotton for the manufacture of cheap cotton goods to 
be sold to the poverty hordes of Asia and Africa, 400,000,000 people on whom Great 
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Britain imposes the curse of "Free" trade against their will. The American cotton 
manufacturer might well put himself in the place of the American cotton raiser, and 
then consider that American tariffs may come and they may go, but the American 
control of the world's cotton supply goes on for ever." 

The language is certainly to the point, and, at the same time, it only 
expresses what are the undoubted aspirations of the American people. It 
must be admitted that it is a national right, and certainly a national duty, 
that a country should obtain for itself the greatest possible advantage that any 
commodity can be made to yield. This spirit is characteristic of the American, 
but how different to that manifested by most people in this country. 

The Competition of Germany. — The challenge, however, to our 
industrial supremacy is thrown down, not in the mere spirit of bluff, but 
with a determination to accomplish its object. The Lancashire people have 
taken unction to themselves that Lancashire was the only place in the 
world where it was possible to spin cotton. This idea should be by 
now pretty well exploded — see the enormous progress made by the Eastern 
States in cotton manufacture. In addition to this, there is the growing 
competition of Germany. Further, storage syndicates are being established 
in the Southern States to enable the planters to draw temporary loans 
on bales deposited to prevent any glut of the markets. In spite of aU 
these ever-increasing drawbacks as to supplies, there are also the growing 
tariff walls in the States to prevent the import of English manufactured 
. cotton. There is also another point, perhaps not sufficiently recognised, that 
owing to the increasing practice of building levees on the banks of the 
Mississippi to prevent the flooding of the country, that in the near future 
there must be a serious deterioration of the quality of American-grown cotton ; 
as the land is not now receiving those alluvial deposits which for centuries 
have fertilised the soil. 

The World's Demand fw Cotton. — The growing world's demand for 
cotton, along with the increasing financial strength of American capitalists, 
must be a bar to any hope that the cost to this country of raw cotton is 
likely materially to decline, but rather it is more probable that it will 
appreciate. What steps, in the face of all these disturbing elements, 
are the capitalists of this country going to take to counteract them? 
Far too long have the signs of the present position been ignored, but 
the Lancashire cotton distress of the 'sixties will prove a mere flea-bite 
to the conditions which must arise unless some serious attention is given 
to the problem of future cotton supplies. There are many places within 
the sphere of British influence where cotton could be grown, so that 
we may not be at the mercy of a people who know no mercy. Mr Balfour's 
letter to a Lancashire correspondent some time ago strikes a true note, which 
it is hoped will be acted on ; but if it is to be made the shuttlecock of 
political parties there is room in the meantime for private enterprise, and it 
will afford some scope for the exportation of a little capital, but which in the 
long-run will do much to sustain British industries. Since the foregoing was 
penned, it has been announced that the Government are to make a small 
grant to the British-African Company. 

Manchester Chiardian, September 23, 1911. 

The improved demand for Lancashire cotton goods has favourably 
affected the various branches of the waste trade. Spinners especially of 
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" condenser " counts are extremely busy. The Yorkshire and other makers 
of fancy dress goods and suitings are now large consumers of waste weft. 
Prices are generally on a high level, and in piece goods the margin in price 
between cloths made from waste and those of Oldham counts is almost 
infinitesimal. Delivery is now an important factor, and many of the 
larger firms are engaged well into next year. One cause of the great 
expansion in waste cloths is the large quantity now used by the various 
departments in the home trade. Kaised flannelettes and swansdowns, back- 
filled twills, and plains for lining purposes are in considerable demand, and 
raisers and finishers of these goods are exceedingly brisk. The export demand 
is small, and the Tripoli market, which is usually a large buyer of prepara- 
tion waste, is exceedingly dull. The Italian makers of low T-cloths are to 
some extent supplanting Manchester waste goods. The Barcelona manu- 
facturers are also competitors in waste cloth in North Africa, and large 
quantities are now sent to the Mediterranean coast. The Spanish waste 
cloths, although cheap, have not the smart appearance of the Manchester 
goods, but they are much superior to the Italian cloths shipped to Tunis 
and Tripoli. The West Coast of Africa trade in dyeing and finished wastes 
is only moderate ; the high prices are preventing the placing of orders of 
any weight. 

Manchester Guardian, September 27, 1911. 

The Chinaman in Business.' — Dangers op Direct Trading. 

{From a Hong-Kong Correspondent.) 

Many have perhaps at one time or another wondered how it is possible to 
reconcile the oft-heard assertion that a Chinaman's word is his bond with the 
statement that " for ways that are dark and tricks that are vain, the heathen 
Chinee is peculiar." Much as one would desire to place the Chinaman on a 
high moral pedestal, it is unfortunately necessary to take him as one has 
found him. It is no longer universally or even generally true that a 
Chinaman's word is his bond. Until ten or fifteen years ago the British and 
foreign merchants in the Treaty Ports had certainly some cause to extol the 
Chinaman's virtues as a strict keeper of promises. In the old days there 
were comparatively few European merchants established in the Far East, and 
the Chinese merchants found that it answered their purpose to keep faith 
with all contracts entered into, especially as they were practically one and 
all making large profits on every transaction. All that was necessary in 
those days was to take good care that the European traders did not make 
big profits, and to keep to their promises for fear that such merchants might 
refuse to have further transactions with them. 

It must be said, however, in common justice, that there are still left many 
Chinese merchants of the old school whose integrity will compare favourably 
with the average European standard ; but nowadays one notes with regret 
that a new class of Chinese merchant is springing up in the Treaty Ports. 
These ports have grown in size and importance, and competition has become 
much more severe than in the old days. Manchester and Bradford merchants 
send out scores of travellers now, whereas a decade ago a man travelling to 
the Far East to sell his goods was rare. The result has been a mushroom 
growth of small Chinese importing firms, and a sad falling off in the standard 
of Chinese commercial morality. As long as the average Chinaman can make 
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good profits on his purchases so long will he be prepared to keep to his 
promises. When, however, losses loom up before him, then he will show his 
adeptness in wriggling out of his bargain. To make matters worse, there are 
an ever-increasing number of young Chinese entering commercial life who 
have received a semi-European education at the schools and colleges of Hong- 
Kong and Shanghai. These men, from a business point of view, are the most 
untrustworthy of all, and are frequently avoided altogether by the old- 
established European merchants. Direct trading, however, gives them their 
opportunity. It is now a simple matter for a Chinaman with a fair knowledge 
of English to address English merchants with a view to doing a direct 
business — that is to say, without the help of a European merchant established 
in China. During the last ten or fifteen years the Chinese have endeavoured 
to work direct imports themselves, without much success and generally with 
many disappointments for the home firms who have engaged in the trade. 
The Chinaman, who, when he starts, has generally a fair balance at the 
bank, will open a so-called credit in the home merchant's favour, and under- 
takes to accept any drafts that may be drawn on him for his orders. All 
goes well while his capital lasts, but sooner or later the inbred gambling 
instinct asserts itself, and he orders vast quantities of goods as a speculation 
without having received definite orders from his up-country buyers. The 
result is easy to foresee. The Chinaman's capital is soon locked up in a 
portion of the goods ordered, and the home merchants find themselves with 
a wonderful array of goods only suitable for the Chinese trade thrown on 
their hands. Generally there is a loss of from 10 to 50 per cent, on the re- 
sale, as in cases like this the market is invariably against them. If the 
market was good the buyer would, of course, have taken them up. Merchants 
at home should be on their guard against Chinese firms with English names. 

Nearly all business is done by European merchants in China through the 
medium of a compradore. Compradore is the name applied to a wealthy 
Chinaman who undertakes (usually for a commission of ^ per cent, on the 
transaction) to guarantee the fulfilments of contracts and purchases made by 
native buyers. The compradore usually deposits a large sum as security, 
and this is held in trust against losses made by buyers repudiating their 
purchases, disappearing into the interior, and getting the best of him in 
many subtle and elusive ways. As might be expected, the supply of good 
compradores is getting smaller and smaller. Adequate security is no longer 
to be had, and many European firms have recently had cause to regret that 
they ever opened up in China at all. Many of the older houses have been 
heavily hit, and several have gone under through no fault of their own. The 
Chinese who brought about the failures had ordered large quantities of goods, 
and quietly disappeared when they found the market against them, leaving 
the firms to bear the losses incurred by resale. Guarantors' securities are 
quickly swallowed up in cases like this, and the merchants have to suffer. A 
well-known bank manager in the East reports that from Bombay to Yokohama 
the cry of the European merchants is that they cannot make imports pay. 
It is well here to remark, as showing the general character of the Chinese in 
business, that it is not only the European merchant who has to bear the 
brunt of all this trickery and chicanery. The Chinaman would just as soon 
get the better of his own people. 

In the Treaty Ports trade-marks are carefully transferred from one quality 
to another and shipped up country with a view to cheating the smaller 
provincial buyers. With the same object in view, false trade-marks are 
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stamped on goods and short weights made up, and goods are ordered in 
inferior qualities. Cheap Japanese goods are packed into boxes which have 
contained British goods of the same style, and in a thousand and one ways 
the average Chinese merchant manages to squeeze a dishonest percentage out 
of his trading. Every firm out in the East will report that cases of infringe- 
ment of trade-marks are being brought constantly to their notice, and it is 
a regrettable fact that this pirating of trade-marks is increasing at an alarm- 
ing rate. In exporting their own produce the Chinese are equally untrust- 
worthy. Short weights are shipped, inferior qualities are supplied, promises 
are not kept, and generally it is not safe to export any Chinese wares unless 
every pound, yard, or piece, as the case may be, has been carefully inspected 
by Europeans on the spot. In order to get out of a pressing difficulty to-day 
the Chinaman will promise anything for the morrow, but the whole history 
of China has up to the present been written with unfulfilled promises, and it 
looks as if this state of things will continue for many years to come. Now 
and again it is possible to come across a European who has been well treated 
by the Chinese in business, and who will assert that the Chinese have a higher 
commercial morality than the white man, but these men will be found to be 
rare exceptions. It is perhaps significant of the " moral hazard " that in 
Hong-Kong the fire insurance rates for buildings occupied by Chinese are r|- 
to 3 per cent, per annum, whereas if the same buildings are occupied by 
Europeans the rate is only ^ per cent, per annum at most. 

Compared with other Eastern nations, however, the Chinese still hold 
their heads up. For all their faults they are an amiable and almost lovable 
people. Like children, they get over their difficulties with smiling faces, and 
their cleverness is indisputable. The pity is that as a commercial nation their 
honesty in dealing with Europeans is not what it used to be. 



Manchester Guardian, September 27, 1911. 

COMMEECIAL AND FINANCIAL NOTES. 

A special report of the American Manufacturers' Exporters' Association ex- 
presses some New York views on the subject of direct trading. Manufacturers 
are warned that no circumstances justify them in giving better terms or 
lower prices to direct foreign buyers than to commission houses. Their 
insistence on cash terms from exporters is called detrimental to the proper 
expansion of export trade. The practice — commended so often by British 
consuls — of giving the lowest prices on leaflets and catalogues which are 
showered broadcast, is condemned as one which curtails the interest of 
responsible buyers in the particular make of goods. The report says that 
English, French, and German houses never act in this way, and it tells 
American manufacturers roundly that they are responsible for depressing 
prices and injuring trade by giving quotations unguardedly to all abroad who 
choose to ask for information. The disclosure is not pleasing to larger buyers 
who have been selling the goods regularly. The committee show a special 
regard for the large buyer in suggestions tentatively made to manufacturers 
in general. Pointing out that at present large and small buy at one standard 
price, it is asked whether manufacturers would care to change that arrange- 
ment ; and it is intimated that the commission houses would not stand in the 
way. The manufacturer would send his own traveller to arrange particular 
terms with particular buyers in given markets, and would inform the 
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merchants as to what had been done. It is pointed out that the effect would 
be to concentrate the business eventually in the hands of those who received 
the best terms. The policy has not been very successful hitherto, excepting 
the case of manufacturers producing special or single articles. 

Manchester Guardian, November 4, 1911. 

An attempt is at present being made to get the Crown Agents for the 
Colonies — the officials charged with procuring Government supplies — to receive 
tenders from merchants. At present only tenders from actual manufacturers 
of the goods required are considered, the object being to eliminate the middle- 
man and save his charges. ■ At first sight it would appear that — for large 
buyers such as the Crown Colonies — this is the best way of proceeding. 
Merchants, however, contend that they would often be in a position to offer 
advantages. In the first place, they often have large stocks of the article 
required, and could supply requirements forthwith ; they are also more 
familiar with local conditions, and by long experience have a much greater 
aptitude for securing exactness in the work required than a manufacturer who 
makes his goods without regard to any particular market. The Crown Agent, 
buying in the colony or from merchants here who would sell on c.i.f. terms, 
would know exactly what he was paying, whereas by buying from the manu- 
facturer the Crown Agent could not be aware of the exact cost to the colony 
until he had calculated the cost of packing, insurance, and freights. The 
merchant also contends that he is acquainted, as the manufacturer is not, with 
the terms imposed by law as to the make-up and marking of goods. It would 
seem fair that the merchant should at least be allowed to tender. It is 
possible that he may have bought to such advantage that he can actually 
undersell the manufacturer. If he cannot offer this or any other inducement, 
he will naturally not be awarded the contract. It is difficult to conceive why 
the Government as buyer should arbitrarily narrow its field of choice. 

Manchester Guardian, November 20, 1911. 

The cotton markets are not easily moved far either way, and prices here 
remain steady enough. New York yesterday closed 6 to 8 up, and Liverpool 
opened 2 to 3 up this morning. The news of trade conditions in the States 
is rather better than it has been lately, and it would be interesting to know 
whether there is any substantial ground for a reported improvement in trade 
with China. The latest ginning report has done something to strengthen the 
argumentative position of the bulls, but it does not appear to have had a 
great effect on the market. In spite of the talk, about holding for a minimum 
price there is a good deal of cotton offered, and it is natural that prices should 
be regulated by this rather than by statistical changes. On the other hand, 
the predictions by bears that cotton would hardly get to a rallying point 
till it had touched 4^d. are at least slow in fulfilment. Some people who 
believed that 4Jd. was possible now think that the chances of it are less than 
they were, and the ginning returns are a fortification of their views. They 
are disposed, too, to compare the combined cotton crops of the world with 
those of other years rather than American crop with American crop. The 
sales at Liverpool to-day were 10,000 bales, including 2000 for speculation 
and export and 500 Egyptian. American spot . was advanced 4 points (mid- 
dling to 5'24d.), and fully good f^ir brown Egyptian wa,s a,dvanced ^\d. At 
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eleven o'clock New York was 1 down to 2 up, and Liverpoql closed 2| to 3 up. 
The estimated port receipts were 65,000 bales, against 50,000 for the corre- 
sponding day last year. 

There are two voices in the cloth market ; one of them says that there is 
nothing doing, and the other that a steady but rather small business goes on 
every day. Those who are not selling, however, are not wanting orders very 
badly as a rule, and a good deal more could be done in printing and bleaching 
cloths at comparatively slight reductions from quotations. As a shirting 
buyer, Bombay seems to mean business rather than Calcutta, but there are 
fair inquiries from both markets. Mexicans and T-cloths are still very dull. 
Manufacturers who cater for the home trade are generally well cold, and there 
is some encouraging inquiry for fine goods made from Egyptian yarns. The 
fancy trade suffers from the lack of China demand, but there are some rather 
reassuring messages occasionally from that market. 

From the Eoyton counts up to medium counts or above American yarns 
are very firm, and excellent prices are obtained for small lots to be delivered 
soon. The finer counts and Egyptian yarns generally are probably holding 
their own, but it is difl&cult to improve margins. There is a fair inquiry for 
bundle yarns. It is a good feature of the market that high-priced goods are 
being taken readily and even eagerly. 

Manchester Guardian, November 24, 1911. 

Manufacturers of grey and coloured cotton drills report a moderate 
demand for their goods. The offers, especially for shipping qualities, are 
exceedingly low, and are generally for small assortment lots. Makers, how- 
ever, are as a rule well employed, principally on high-priced contracts, and 
already some difficulty is being experiened with overdue orders, especially for 
the Indian and Java markets. Some manufacturing firms, to prevent 
unpleasantness on this score, are running overtime with their men weavers, 
and are also cutting the warps to expedite the output. Heavy-sized drills 
are still in a most unsatisfactory condition, the Levant and Persian markets 
being extremely dull, and makers are asked to keep their deliveries back. 
China drills, especially the lower makes, are now seldom asked for, and 
prices are consequently very irregular. The larger firms of drill makers who 
produce well-known specialities in the better qualities are still delivering their 
monthly instalments against old contracts. The demand for Bombay and 
Calcutta is fairly good in qualities for dyeing and bleaching, but ordinary sized 
drills are saleable only at prices below cost. The trade in striped drills for 
Colombo shows signs of improvement, and some fair orders have been booked 
of late. Java business is moderate in pure goods, but narrow-sized qualities 
and striped effects are slow of sale. Merchants who buy for this market report 
that there are considerable quantities of striped and plain drills bought at 
high prices still in stock at Batavia and Soerabaya. 

Manchester Guardian, November 25, 1911. 

Manchester firms who supply the distributing houses at Las Palmas and 
Teneriffe have practically a monopoly in the better class of grey, white, and 
mercerised cotton goods, but the Spanish and Italian travellers are keen 
competitors in the lower grades of printed and coloured goods. The last 
season's trade in all classes of textile fabrics was exceedingly unsatisfactory, 
for the partial failure of the fruit crops in the Canary Islands, owing to the 
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drought, caused a number of small failures amongst the local traders. This 
year the crops have been above the average, and the stocks left over from 
the previous season have been disposed of at a fair profit. Eepeat orders 
are fair in number and generally for the higher qualities. Large quantities 
of German, French, and other goods are consigned to the Canaries for clearance, 
and are sold at comparatively low rates. The Barcelona makers, who have 
an advantage both in currency and freight, also offer cheap surplus stocks of 
home-trade qualities, which are in considerable favour with the native people 
on account of their comparative cheapness. 

Manchester Guardian, November 29, 1911. 

Messrs Neill Brothers, of London, in a memorandum dated November 27, 
write : " A leading New York firm is reported to be endeavouring to form a 
syndicate for the purpose of assisting the South to hold the remainder of its 
cotton for higher prices. The method is to be for planters to make over their 
cotton to the syndicate, receiving an immediate advance of £5 per bale, and 
75 per cent, of any profit shown when the cotton is ultimately sold. In return 
the planter is now to promise to reduce his acreage next season by 25 per 
cent. It strikes us that this is an absurd suggestion. Planters as a class 
are now fairly well to do, and able to hold a fair proportion of their own cotton 
if they wish ; and if they need assistance there is plenty of loose capital in the 
South ready to advance much more than £5 per bale on cotton now presum- 
ably worth £9 to £10. Why, then, should the planter, deprive himself of the 
use for next year of one quarter of the land which now yields him, say, £9 
per bale in order to obtain an advance, which he does not require, of £5 per 
bale ! May not the effect of this New York effort rather be to suggest to the 
shrewd planter that he had better hurry up and take the £9 or £10 per bale 
which he can now obtain by selling his cotton, rather than give it into the 
hands of people who value it so low as a security as £5 per bale or 2Jd. per 
lb.? The proposal, however, if seriously meant, only shows to us what fears 
must be felt of the excessively large crop unduly depressing the prices of 
cotton when such artificial methods are resorted to in order to raise them." 

Manchester Guardian, December 1, 1911. 

Cotton prices do not change very much, but there are some who look for 
a weakening, and the prices quoted for cloth and yarn are not accepted with 
general confidence. Yesterday New York closed 3 to 8 down and Liverpool 
this morning opened 2 to 4 down. There is not much point in the talk of 
holding back cotton while the movement is topping records, and it is questioned 
whether the present prices will hold if the week's movements continue much 
longer at the recent volume. Yet it may fairly be argued that a movement 
quite as big and as constant as we have had was clearly foreshadowed in the 
ginning returns, and that the relative falling off in these is the latest infor- 
mation that is really to the point. Prices, however, are not regulated primarily 
by statistics, and the figures of ginning are more purely statistical than those 
of the movement because this represents the actual infringement of supply on 
demand. It seems that the yarn market is very well sold, but this week there 
is rather less disposition than there has been to put down orders, though any- 
thing that can be delivered promptly can count on a customer. The strength 
of the yarn market is wonderful, but it is so wonderful that people are still 
sometimes ready to believe that it cannot last. The sales at Liverpool to-day 
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were 6000 bales, including 1000 for speculation and export and 300 Egyptian. 
American spot was advanced 2 points (middling to 5-13d.), and Egyptian was 
unchanged. American futures closed unchanged at 2| down. 

Spinners help to keep manufacturers firm, and those who themselves spin 
keep well in line with the others. The offers for distant delivery suggest that 
buyers think present profits exorbitant, or that cotton will decline, but it is 
remarkable that India people are ready to buy, on their own terms or near 
them, well on into the summer months. Very little is booked now out of a 
large inquiry, but the position is sound enough. The China difficulties do not 
grow less, and though the bulk of orders for this market are delivered and 
shipped, the instances of delay and even the proposals to cancel on terms are 
increasing. On the other hand, Levant goods seem to go forward very much 
as usual. Probably the best market now is the home trade, though December 
is a very quiet month in distribution. 

Spinners of American yarns are firm enough, but business is not general, 
and a good deal of time is taken up with the details of delivery. Egyptian 
yarns generally are quiet, but large orders have been booked during the last 
few days for sewing cottons without apparent effect on the market. The 
export section continvies healthy enough. Keport says that German manu- 
facturers are now very well engaged, and that the buying which has brought 
this result was almost as sudden as the September buying here. A good deal 
of yarn is on order now for Near Eastern markets, and spinners of extra hards 
are well sold generally. 

Manchester Ovnrdian, December 1, 1911. 

American Spot b-\Zd. ; Futures Quiet but Steady, Unchanged for Near Months 
to 2| Points Down for Distant — Egyptian Spot Quiet and Unchanged ; 
Futures Unchanged to 4 •64c?. Up — Brazilian Unchanged. 

To-day's Spot market was very restricted. Spinners were evidently more 
disposed to wait until the November position was cleared up than to come 
into the market, and the result was a very tame and featureless market, with 
business transactions reduced to a very low ebb. Sales were called 6000 at 
eleven o'clock, but these included lOOO for speculation and export. There 
was very little change in prices from yesterday. Quotations for American 
were advanced 2 points, making middling 5"13d., but no alterations were made 
in any of the other growths. Fair Pernam remains at 5'62d. and fully good 
fair brown Egyptian at 9|d. The sales were 4850 American, 300 Brazilian, 
300 Egyptian, 350 Peruvian, and 200 African. Interest this morning was 
centred chiefly in the tender, and there was a great diversity of opinion as to 
its size. The figures were American 21,000, with 100 subsequently withdrawn, 
or an actual tender of 20,900 ; Egyptian 650, with 100 withdrawn, or a tender 
of 550. The total American tender for the month is 35,000 bales, and the 
Egyptian 1 200 bales. To-day's tender was scarcely as large as was generally 
expected, but several private arrangements were made before noon, which 
doubtless had the effect of reducing its size, though one of the firms promi- 
nently associated with the November interests, by its bidding for the position 
close vxp to twelve o'clock, put the premium above November-December 13^ 
points, which should have been tempting to those who had the cotton to tender. 

There was very little of interest in the futures market all day. We were 
deprived of any advices from America in the afternoon, and those received 
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overnight were scarcely pronounced enough to bring about any active trading 
in this market. The tenor of American news to hand this morning was 
bearish, and warranted an opening decline of 2 to 3 points. Our first prices 
were a full response to yesterday's close in New York, being 4 points decline. 
There was no feature of note. A few small Continental buying orders were 
observed, but the general tone was one of listlessness and disinclination to 
business. After the little excitement caused by final dealings in the November 
position had subsided, the market was exceedingly dull, and the 12 15 values 
were made 2 points down for November-December (or what was then December 
alone), 2 points for December-January, and 2|- to 3i points for the other 
positions. November alone had gone out at noon at l| point advance, or 13^ 
points over the next delivery, as against 10^ points last night. 

There was no feature in the afternoon market, for in the absence of New 
York advices there was really no incentive to trade. A few small buying 
orders drifted into the market and put prices 2^ points over the midday rates 
for some of the nearer months. But there was only a very insignificant 
business passing ; not enough, in fact, to test properly the values of most of 
the deliveries. The close was made " steady," unchanged for the two near 
months, and 1^ to 2^ decline for the distant positions. 

There has been a small business in Egyptian futures. The opening prices 
were unchanged to 2-64d. down. The noon values were made 3-64d. advance 
for November delivery (on Continental shorts covering) and unchanged to 
l-64d. down for the others. In the afternoon there was an advance of 4-64d. 
from the noon rates, a slightly better tone being given to the market by the 
news of large sales of yarn (presumably to prominent thread manufacturers). 
The close was l-64d. to 4-64d. advance for this and unchanged for the 
next crop. 

American deliveries, any port, bases of middling, good ordinary clause (the 
fractions are given in lOOths of a penny) : — 





Yesterday's 
Close. 


To-day's Early Sales. 


Prices. 
12-15. 


November 


5-02 


4-98*, 9, 8i, 9, i*, 5-0, 4-99J, 9, 
5-0*, J*. 0*. 4,1,4,], 4,24,34* 




November-December 


4-91i 


4-874, 8, 9*, 4 




December . . . • 




4-894 


4-894 


December-Januaiy . 


i-si 


4-88 


4-89 


January-February 


4-93 


4-89, 90, 894, 90, 894*, 90, 4, 0,'4*, 








0, 4, 0, 4, 0, 4. 0*, 4*, 0, 4, o 


4-90 


February-Marcb 


4-95 


4-92, 4 


4-914 


March- April 


4 -964 


4-924, 3, 4, 4, 34, 3*, 4*, 3, 4*, 3* 


4-93 


April-May 


4-984 




4-964 


May-June .... 


5-01 


4-97, 4, 8, 74, 8*" 


4-974 


June-July 


5-03 


4-994, 5'0, 4-994 


4-994 


July-August 


5-04 


5-0, 1, 4, 2, 14*, 1, 4*, 1 


5-01 


August-September . 


5 -034 




5-01 


September-October . 


5-03 


5-01, 04, 1* 


5-004 


October-November . 


5-024 


5-0, 4, 0, 4, 


5-00 


November- December 




5-0 




December-January . 




5-01 




January-February . 




5 01 


... 



Value noon, November, 6-03J; November-December, 4-90. 
• Transactions of 100 bales only (American). 
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Late Business. 


Closing Prices. 
4-914 


December 


4-90*, 89i, 90, 1, 4, 2* 


December-January 


4-89, i 


4-91 


.fanuary-February . 


4-904, 0*, 4,1*. Oi,], 04, 1, 04, 






1, 04, 1, 4, 2, 14 


4-914 


February-March .... 


4 •924*, 3, 4 


4-93 


March-April .... 


4-93*, 4, 4, 34*, 4, 34, 4, 4 


4-944 


April-May 


4'964, 7 


4-964 


May-June ..... 


4-98, 74, 8, 4, 74, 8, 4, 9* 


4-984 


June-July . ... 


5-0 


5-OOi 


July-August 


5-014, 1, 4, 2, 14* 


5-014 


August-September 




5-014 


September-October 




5-004 


October-November 


5-04, 0, 4-994, 5-0 


5-00 


November- December 


5-0* 




January-February 


504, 0, 4-99, 5-0 





* Transactions of 100 bales only (American). 

Egyptian deliveries, fully good fair (in Giths of a penny) : — 





Yesterday's 
Close. 


To-day's 


To-day's 


To-day's 




Business 


Business 


Closiug 




before Noon. 


after Noon. 


Prices. 


November .... 


9-3 


9-2,6 






December . 




8-54 






8-58 


January . 




8-51 


8-51, 0* 


8-53*, 5, 4* 


8-54 


February . 






8-49 






8-51 


March 




, 


8-49 


8-46*, 7 


8-48* 


8-50 


April 






8-46 






8-48 


May 






8-44 




8-44, 5 


8-46 


June 






8-44 






8-45 


July. 






8-42 


8-42 




8-44 


November 






8-35 






8-35 



^ Transactions of 50 bales only (Egyptian). 





Sales. 


Speculation 


Imports, including 








and Export. 


Hull, etc. 


To-day. 


Previous 
this Week. 


To-day. 


Previous 
this Week. 


Today. 


Week's 
Total. 


American 


4850 


25,680 


1000 


4200 


39,008 


127,893 


Pernam, etc. 




40 










Parahyba, etc. . 




260 










Ceara and Mar'm 


300 


20 










Egyptian 


300 


1,500 




300 




13,310 


Peruvian 


350 


1,170 






9 


1,682 


"West Indian, etc. 




210 








8 


African .... 


200 


400 








17 


Surat .... 


) 












Madras .... 


I - 


720 










Bengal .... 


J 












Sundries .... 
Total 














6000 


30,000 


1000 


4500 


39,017 


142,910 


Since Friday . 




6,000 




1000 






36,000 


5500 
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QUOTATIONS. 



American 



Ord. G.O. 



4-69n 



4 -8911 



L.M. Mid. F.M. G.M. F.G.M. M.F, 



5-03n 



5-13 



5 23 



5 33 



5-43 



5-69 





Mid. Fair. 


Pernam 

Paiaiba 

Maceio 

Ceara 


4-92 
4-92 
4-92 
492 



Fair. 



5-62 
5-62 
5-62 
5-62 



Good Fair. 



6-14 
6-14 
6-14 
614 



Egyptian bn. . 
Upper 



Fair. 



Gd. Fair. 



nom. 



8|n 



F.G.F. 



Si 



Good. 



10 
9i 



Fine. 



101 
9f 



Ex. Fine, 



m 



M.G. 



Broach . 
No. 1 Oomra 
Bengal 
Tinnivelly 



Gd. Fair. 


F.G.F. 


Good. 


F.G. 


Fine. 




4itn 


5An 


5/,n 


5fn 


4fn 


4fn 


4in 


5n 


54n 


• • > 


• *• 


V^n 


4An 


4Hn 


5,^ 


5 A 


5A 







S'fine. 



4Hn 



Cotton Ships Arbivbd. 

New Orleans, Custodian; Wilmington, Parklands; Texas City, Asian; 
Callao, Orcoma : Alexandria, Merchant Prince ; W.C. Africa, Tarquah. 



Public Opinion, December 1, 1911. 
FoEBiGN Competition. 

" The prosperity of the British cotton industry — our greatest exporting 
industry — depends mainly upon two factors : an ample supply of raw cotton, 
and an adequate outlet for the manufactured articles. Both are threatened," 
says a writer in the "Daily Mail Year Book." 

As regards the supply of raw cotton. Great Britain is chiefly dependent 
upon the United States. The demand for cotton has of late years been 
increasing more rapidly than the supply, and Lancashire, as well as the 
Continental cotton centres, have suffered from a shortage of cotton. The 
cotton manufacturing of the United States has rapidly increased, and the 
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quantity of raw cotton consumed in the United States is very much larger 
than it is in Great Britain. 

The United Strifes and our Cotton Goods. — Many American cotton manu- 
facturers have begun arguing : " By our tariff we exclude British cotton 
manufactures only from the United States. Our wages are twice as high 
as in Great Britain. Therefore we cannot compete with Great Britain in 
neutral markets. However, we can transfer Great Britain's export trade in 
cotton goods to the United States by restricting her cotton supply by means 
of an export tariff on raw cotton." 

These arguments have been favourably considered not only by American 
cotton manufacturers, but also by American cotton growers. It is true that, 
according to the Constitution, such an export duty would be illegal. How- 
ever, the American Constitution has frequently been amended, and there are 
various other means by which the United States may be able to restrict 
Great Britain's free supply of raw cotton. 

A Dangerous Competitor. — Under these circumstances, two things seem 
very necessary : 

Firstly, the encouragement of cotton growing within the British Empire, 
for it is surely unsafe to depend for the supply of one of our most important 
raw materials almost entirely on a rival nation. 

Secondly, the possibility of retaliating if the United States should 
endeavour to cripple one of our most important industries ; for our fiscal 
helplessness at present positively invites the United States and other nations 
to encroach upon our trade and to cripple our industries. 

The prosperity of Lancashire depends upon its ability to sell the cotton 
manufactures which it produces. By far the largest part of our cotton goods 
is sold abroad. More than one-half of our piece goods exported are sent to 
the countries of the Far East, especially to India and China. These two 
countries, with their 700,000,000 inhabitants, are by far our most important 
market for cotton goods, and these markets are capable of practically 
unlimited expansion. 

Lately a very dangerous competitor to the British cotton industry has 
arisen close to our most valuable markets in Japan. The Japanese have 
not only the advantage of geographical proximity, but they have the further 
advantage that they are Orientals. That is a great advantage in dealing 
with Orientals. Many Japanese know Chinese, and therefore the Japanese 
commercial traveller working in China has a great advantage over the British 
traveller. Besides, the Japanese are a very frugal and a very artistic nation. 
They are able to exist on a wage on which people in Lancashire would starve ; 
and they have shown in their native industries so much artistic sense, deftness 
of hand, skill, and adaptability, that their determined competition is bound 
to be extremely dangerous to British cotton workers. 

Japan's Growing Cotton Trade. — But a few years ago Japan manufactured 
neither iron nor cotton. Lately she has launched some Dreadnoughts of more 
than 20,000 tons, built entirely by her own workmen. Not so long ago she 
manufactured no cotton at all. At present the consumption of raw cotton is, 
in round figures, as follows ; — 

In Great Britain 4,000,000 bales per year. 

In Japan, 1,000,000 bales per year. 

The 1,000,000 bales of cotton consumed by Japan are converted into 
yarns, cloth, etc., which are sold partly in Japan and partly in Asia, especially 
in China, Korea, Manchuria, and, lately, also in India. 
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As it is impossible for British workers to compete on terms of equality 
with Japanese cotton workers, the loss of the Chinese market to the Japanese 
cotton industry is merely a question of time. 



Manchester Guardian, December 2, 1911. 

Manufacturers are not very busy perhaps, but why should they weaken 
when they have good orders on and could book further ones with a little con- 
cession % Yet the true salesman begins to feel weak when he is not selling, 
and a quiet period has a moral effect as well as a material one. The market 
does not change much. India is all right, and the various markets there are 
offering for a good many small lots. The good engagements of printing-cloth 
makers are due in no small degree to India, and the home trade now is after 
goods. Of China, Turkey, and Egypt little that is good can be said, and the 
holding back of deliveries becomes a serious nuisance, especially when the 
forcing of goods on an unwilling customer involves the question of his ability 
to pay for them. A fair demand comes from various Far Eastern markets, 
such as Singapore, Rangoon, and Java. 

In the yarn section we have what is sometimes described as a sorting-up 
market, and with a rather quieter state of things spinners will sometimes 
strain a point to meet a customer's offer. The straining, however, is not very 
serious, and prices are usually well maintained. Egyptian yarns for the home 
trade are still rather quiet, but they are doing better than they were, and 
orders may be had on slight concessions. Twofolds are not selling freely, but 
there is some export demand, and the export trade generally is in pretty good 
form. 

Manchester Evening News, December 8, 1911. 

Ambkioan Agent's Eemaekable Report. — Reticent Manchester 
Manupacturees. 

Writing, on November 25, to his Govermment, the American commercial 
agent in Manchester says : " Although there is now a lull in the Lancashire 
cotton trade so far as the current volume of cloth buying is concerned, there 
is abundant evidence that the recent period of commercial activity was one 
of almost unexampled intensity. The Manchester dry goods and yarn market, 
unlike the cotton market at Liverpool, keeps no records of business done. An 
attempt to collect statistics of the daily sales was made some ten years ago, 
but it broke down hopelessly, and the nature of the trade is such that prob- 
ably no similar attempt will ever be made again, as it is clearly impossible. 

" The great merchant houses which buy for foreign markets — and 80 per 
cent, of the trade is for export — place their orders as quietly as possible, 
hoping, no doubt, to steal a march on rival buyers for the same markets. 
Similarly, the manufacturers when they make large sales do not boast about 
them lest the spinners should put up the prices of yarn against them ; and the 
spinners for their part do not like to confess to large sales of yarn for the fear 
the raw cotton market should be influenced to their disadvantage. 

" Thus there is on the Manchester Royal Exchange a general tacit accept- 
ance of concealing as far as possible and for as long as possible the fact that 
an exceptionally large business is being done, and although the knowledge 
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leaks out sooner or later, the full extent of the sales made does not appear 
until weeks or months afterwards in the Government statistics of cloth and 
yarn exports. 

"After the boom has subsided, however, those who have participated in it 
become less reticent, and within the last few days Manchester shipping 
merchants have been found to confess in private conversation that their trans- 
actions with foreign markets during September and early in October were the 
largest in their experience." 

Eeferring to Chinese and Turkish purchases, the commercial agent adds 
that " when China begins to buy in earnest she makes a considerable impres- 
sion on the market, and before the end of September China was buying pretty 
freely, as also were South America, the African markets, and European and 
Asiatic Turkey — England's third largest customer for textiles. Fortunately 
for the spinners and manufacturers of Lancashire, this steady increase in the 
demand for yarn and cloth was accompanied by an equally steady decline in 
the raw cotton market, middling American spot cotton at Liverpool falling 
throughout the month from 5-75d. on October 1 to 5-12d. on October 31, and 
future deliveries declining even more in view of the splendid crop outlook in 
the United States." 

Manchester Guardian, December 29, 1911. 

The China Cotton Tbade. 

{To the Editor of the " Manchester Guardian.") 

SiE, — With reference to the paragraph that appeared in your issue of the 
2nd inst. about the expected changes in the China cotton trade, based upon 
our Hong-Kong friend's market report of December 1, we now enclose a copy 
of the original report issued by our house there, from which you will see that 
the JVew York Herald's special correspondent did not give the qualifications 
with which the original is interlarded, and the omission of which unduly 
exaggerated certain features of the report. 

As several of your readers addressed us for information when you published 
the JVew York Herald's cablegram, we shall be obliged if you will give some 
publicity to the report itself, in any way you may deem right to produce the 
proper impression on your readers. — Yours, etc., 

Alex. Ross <fe Co. 
Liverpool, December 29. 

(Copy.) 
Piece Goods Market Eepoet. 

Our market here continues in its state of general uncertainty. 

Greys and Whites. — No demand at all except for grey drills, in which a 
small business is doing. 

Woollens. — An active market. Very large orders have been placed for 
all classes of Meltons, serges, and worsteds. 

Fancies. — A fair miscellaneous trade continues. With regard to cotton 
fancies many Chinese are of the opinion that this trade will undergo a complete 
change within the next six months. If this is the case, it means that the 
beautiful brocaded designs which one always associates with the China trade 
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will practically go out of favour. Plain and sombre garments will be worn, 
and from an artistic point of view this is greatly to be regretted. It remains 
to be seen, however, if such a speedy change is possible. Personally, we 
venture the opinion that a longer period will be required to bring about such 
a drastic innovation. The average wealthy and middle-class Chinaman has at 
least a dozen or more complete sets of garments (including many silk ones) 
stored away somewhere. These are suitable to different periods of our vary- 
ing climate, and it seems to us extremely doubtful if this hoarded wealth will 
be discarded to a large extent in favour of semi-European attire during the 
next six months. The fact remains, however, that dealers at present are 
taking no interest at all in the old standard qualities of fancies, and both 
makers and merchants at home should proceed with great caution when pre- 
paring stocks and designs intended for this market. 

Sales have been reported this week of white satin drills, striped and checked 
goods of all kinds, including shirtings, drills, trouserings, and flannels. 



Manchester Guardian, January 2, 1912. 

Though New Year's Day is not a Bank Holiday, it is now recognised as a 
general holiday in the offices and warehouses, and business has been practi- 
cally suspended in Manchester. 

The trade reports from Shanghai dated December 14 are a trifle more 
cheerful than they have been, and the position of the banks is said to be im- 
proving. Messrs llbert & Co. say that there had been more activity in the 
market than at any time since the revolution began, and that " clearances all 
round have improved," though these are dismissed by Messrs Noel Murray 
& Co. as insignificant. This firm refers to certain apprehensions about the 
change in the habits of the Chinese which might involve considerable changes 
in the materials used for their clothing, but we may agree that for a long 
time to come the changes will hardly affect the millions on whom the bulk of 
trade depends. Messrs Noel Murray & Co. say : " Our last issue con- 
tained a table of imports of some leading lines of piece goods for the past four 
years, in some of which Germany appeared as the fourth competitor, and on 
making inquiry we find this is due to the fact that large quantities of goods 
are shipped across from England to Antwerp, Bremerhaven, etc., and re- 
shipped on German steamers to the East. Many of such goods coming to 
China in German bottoms are entered at the custom-houses as products of 
Germany, whereas England is the country of origin. It would be interesting 
to find out how far Consular or Board of Trade returns are thrown out by 
such contingencies, one country being credited with trade items at the 
expense of another." 

Textile Mercv/ry, January 6, 1912. 

Amebican Cotton Goods in MANcnrEiA. 

Writing from Harbin, Manchuria, Mr Lester Maynard, the United States 
Consul there, says that, according to Japanese opinion, American cotton cloth 
— which at the present time is being entirely supplanted by cotton cloth 
of Japanese manufacture — should have an opportunity of re-entering the 
Manchurian market, by reason of the short yield of cotton in India and 

12 
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China and rise in quotations, as against the large cotton crop in the United 
States and the lowering of prices. 

The market for cotton cloth in North Manchuria is, however, far too 
important for American manufacturers to depend upon such conditions to 
regain or hold that territory. It was not such conditions that enabled the 
Japanese to take the market, nor was it entirely due to lower cost of labour 
or superior and cheaper transportation facilities. It is owing primarily to 
the fact that Japan was one of Manchuria's best customers, and for several 
years past has been working up the soya bean trade and taking the bulk of 
the crop. In order to buy soya beans throughout the country a large 
organisation was necessary, and when this had been perfected it was found to 
be a simple matter to pay for the beans with cotton goods — if not directly, at 
least through the local Chinese merchants. 

Until the United States become a customer of Manchuria there will be 
little opportunity to break the Japanese control of the cotton goods trade ; 
but as long as a high Customs duty remains on soya beans while soya bean 
oil enters duty free, there will be no inducement for American merchants to 
go to Manchuria to buy. A Danish firm buying soya beans throughout 
Manchuria ships the beans to Denmark to be crushed, and it is stated that 
practically its entire output of oil is shipped to the United States, where it 
enters duty free. 

Textile Mercury, January 20, 1912. 
Hand Looms in India. 

An admirable report on the progress of hand-loom weaving in India has 
been furnished to the Eegistrar of Co-operative Credit Societies in Bombay 
Presidency by Mr W. T. Pomfret. Accompanied by a native gentleman, 
Mr M. P. Ghandy, Mr Pomfret has spent twelve months in examining the 
working conditions of the hand-loom industry, and in considering the improve- 
ments that might be effected in it with the least resistance on the part of the 
weaver. The outcome is the conclusion that what is principally needed is an 
improved method of passing the shuttle across the warp. The weaver at 
present throws the shuttle with one hand and catches it with the other, 
losing time in the process. Using a fly-shuttle he would increase his 
production of cloth; and his objections to adopting Kay's epoch-making 
improvement, are : (a) that he does not know how the fly-shuttle works ; 
(5) that he has an inordinate attachment to the loom as it was worked by his 
fathers before him. 

The first objection is removable by sending out specimen looms with a 
competent weaver to work them, and in fact some 250 looms have been 
distributed. Others are being produced at the Victoria Jubilee Technical 
Association in Bombay at a cost of 20s. to 26s. each. The second 
objection appears to be softening under the suggestion of advantage that 
practical demonstration brings. Mr Pomfret j)ays one visit to a village 
and explains affairs, without pressing the weavers to form associations for the 
gradual purchase of looms. On his next visit more interest is evinced in the 
principles of the new weaving, and in the ways and means by which a 
co-operative credit for the purchase of machines can be arranged. On a third 
visit the new leaven has so worked in the weavers that they recognise in the 
Government officer a friend, and come to him for knowledge of the cost of 
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yarn at the mills. They find that the local merchant who stands between 
them and the producer is taking a toll in many districts of 25 per cent. 
Should this interest continue and develop, there might naturally arise a 
question of forming societies for the economical purchase of yarn. 

Left to himself the native craftsman makes mistakes — such as buying a 
bundle of weft and using it for warp as well. He. is at a loss in calculating 
counts and testing strength, and these defects the Bombay Government is 
essaying to remedy by establishing five more small weaving schools in up- 
country districts. Fly-shuttles involve, of course, improvements in sizing, 
and — because of the increased production — also in warping. These require- 
ments are foreseen ; and as they will have become necessities once the 
improved loom is installed, no great objection to these innovations is 
anticipated. It is earnestly to be desired that the lot of the hand-loom 
weavers of India should be ameliorated ; the transition from manual to 
mechanical industry generally involves cruel hardships upon the craftsmen 
whose lives are linked up with the old conditions. 



Manchester Guardian, January 22, 1912. 

Cotton drill manufacturers report a fair but somewhat irregular demand 
for their production. The majority of makers, especially in the Todmorden 
and Littleborough districts, have been unaffected by the recent lock-out, 
although some inconvenience has been caused by the short supplies of suit- 
able counts from spinners. In many cases orders are overdue, and some 
difficulty is experienced with merchants, especially in the case of satin and 
foreshaft drills bought at comparatively high prices for a season's trade. 
Sized drills for China are in better request, and manufacturers who could 
accept moderate prices have secured fair orders, particularly for the lower 
qualities. Delivery is generally not required until July and August, for 
there are fair stocks of English and American drills unsold at Shanghai. 
Hong-Kong is an improving market for fancy satin drills and raised twills, 
and makers are well engaged for months to come. A marked improvement 
is also noticeable in the demand for drills for India. Low-sized qualities that 
have of late been a drug in the market are now asked for in fair quantities 
for Calcutta and Bombay. Light pure makes for dyeing and bleaching are 
also in request. Here also the delivery question causes merchants some 
trouble, as dyers and bleachers now require a considerable time for the 
execution of orders. Java business is fair in some special white drills, but 
greys are dull. 

Textile Mercwry, January 27, 1912. 

Japanese Textile Competition in India. 

It is a Lancashire man's duty to observe and respect Japanese competition, 
if not actually to fear it ; and the Journal of the Indo-Japanese Association, 
Tokio, supplies some details of Japanese successes in the Indian Empire. 
The figures are official, and are consequently late ; but the delay is possibly 
atoned for by a degree of accuracy which has not been compromised by too 
many details. Their effect is to show Japanese exports to India of 
.£18,000,000 gross, and exports of cotton undershirts and silk habutse to a 
value, during 1910, of nearly £900,000. The reasoned commentary ac- 
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companying the statistics makes no pretence that the Japanese singlets are 
better than those from other sources. Simply, they are cheaper than " those 
of America, Germany, Italy, and some other countries " ; and again Indian 
purchasing ability was greater, and was thus able to include larger quantities 
of stockings and cotton towels. A bolder claim is made for the silks, which 
by their good quality are. said to have driven certain silks from other sources 
out of the Indian market. 

Increased shipment to India of Japanese cotton yarn is summarily ex- 
plained by a statement that " our spinners succeeded in producing fine yarn 
of 80's counts at very cheap prices, when even English yarn were in less 
demand." The import of some 3^ million dozen of cotton undershirts is 
of moment primarily to those who are trying to found a hosiery business in 
India. Our own interest is more direct in respect of the development of 
fine spinnmg in Japan, although in the absence of positive assurance to the 
contrary, we are entitled to suppose that there is an appreciable difference 
between the 80's of Bolton and those of Tokio. All but one per cent, of 
Japanese yarn is ring-spun, and within very recent times counts finer than 
20's formed only one-twentieth of the exported total. In large part the 
Japanese hosiery must be made out of Indian raw cotton, which Japan 
imported to the value of £9,000,000. While continuing to buy Calcutta 
bags, Japan is rearing a gunny and hessian trade of her own, and is import- 
ing Indian hemp for the purpose. 

Textile Mercury, January 27, 1912. 
Eussia's Cotton Industry. 

The continuous progress of the cotton-spinning and manufacturing industry 
in Kussia has been helped materially by the growth of raw cotton in Asiatic 
Russia. There are now nearly 9,000,000 spindles in the spinning districts, 
about three-fifths of which are ring spindles, and the annual consumption of 
cotton is about 1,750,000 bales. Of this quantity nearly 1,200,000 bales 
are grown in cotton fields under the Russian Government in Central Asia. 
Only about 842,000 bales are obtained from the United States, the remainder 
being Egyptian and Indian staples, used only in small quantities. 

There is scope in Central Asia for a great enlargement of the cotton- 
growing area, especially if an improved system of irrigation can be effected. 
The value of the land under cultivation now is indicated by the fact that the 
crop averages 300 lbs. of ginned cotton per acre, which is considerably higher 
than the yield in the Southern States of America. Of the £25,000,000 paid 
for raw cotton last year, more than lialf of the amount was for fibre grown 
on Russian land. 

Russia, with her vast population, has plenty of scope for the development 
of a valuable home market for textile goods. For her machinery, however, 
she depends mainly upon Bolton and Oldham, and to a fair extent upon 
Lancashire for managers and overseers. The value of English textile 
machinery exported to Russia has gone up gradually from £250,800 in 1906 
to over £900,000 in 1909, and to nearly £900,000 in 1910. For the first 
half of 1911 the value was estimated at £499,600. Moscow is the Oldham of 
Russia as far as the industry is concerned : of the 8,671,000 spindles last year 
in the whole of the country, 6,000,000 were in the district of Moscow alone. 
In spinning and manufacturing about 390,000 operatives are employed, there 
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being now at work 138,000 power looms, while in weaving sheds there are 
2000 hand looms and about 40,000 hand looms manipulated by workers in 
their domestic rooms. Women workers are badly paid ; only about 25 per 
cent, of them can read and write. 

Manchester Guardian, June 15, 1912. 
Lancashire and the Indian Cotton Cloth Duties. 

The Congress of Chambers of Commerce of the Empire entered upon its 
last sitting at the Guildhall to-day with considerable arrears of work before it. 
The remainder of the programme comprised some thirty-six resolutions, or 
rather more than half those of the whole agenda. This was in part due to 
the inordinate length of the speeches and the number of delegates speaking 
on each subject. At the eleventh hour, therefore, it was decided to limit 
speeches to five minutes. In the case of many resolutions the number of 
speakers was unofficially but very effectively limited by the members of the 
Congress themselves. 

Indian Excise Duties on Cotton Cloth. — In view of the importance attaching 
to the resolution of the Upper India Chamber of Commerce on the subject 
of Excise duty on cotton cloth manufactured by Indian power looms, and 
perhaps having regard to the known opposition of the Manchester Chamber, 
it was understood that speeches should not be limited in this case. The 
resolution was as follows :^ 

" Whereas the duty of 3^ per cent, ad valorem levied on cotton goods imported 
into India is in no sense protective, and is levied solely for revenue purposes ; and 
whereas the class of cotton goods manufactured by Indian weaving mills does not 
compete in any material degree with imported fabrics ; this Congress is of opinion 
that the Excise duty imposed on cotton cloth produced by Indian power looms is 
inequitable and should be repealed." 

Mr S. W. Johnson (Upper India) maintained that there was no competi- 
tion between imported cotton cloth and cloth manufactured in the Indian 
power looms. If there was no competition, the duties did not countervail. 
The duties were unjust because they were imposed on one particular industry 
and could not be passed on to the consumer. Furthermore, they were 
retarding the industrial development of India. The dividing line between 
coarse and fine cloth in India was reckoned to be 30 counts. Of the 593 
million lbs. of yarn produced in India, 574 millions were under 30 ; 462 
millions were 20 and under. Of these 593 million lbs. 215 millions were made 
into cloth or power looms, and the remainder went into the hand-loom 
industry. That was to say that 97 per cent, of the output was coarse, or 80 
per cent, if they took the dividing line at 30. There were no statistics 
available classifying the imports of cotton into India, but they were almost 
entirely of fine cloth. Both power-loom and hand-loom cloth sold in the same 
market, .and the 417 million lbs. hand-loom cloth ruled the price of the 215 
million lbs. power-loom cloth. Since the duties had been introduced there had 
been an increase of only five and a half millions sterling in the value of woven 
fabrics produced, and in a country which produced its own raw cotton and 
had to clothe 300 million inhabitants in cotton there ought to have been 
an increase of many times this amount. 

The resolution was opposed by the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, on the 
ground that it was purely a question between Lancashire, the Home Govern- 
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ment, and India, and not one on which the rest of the Chambers of the 
Empire were competent or sufficiently interested to give a vote. They in 
Bombay were opposed to asking the Government of India to give up this 
revenue at a time when it was faced with the loss of revenue caused by the 
suppression of the opium trade. 

Mr Langdon (Manchester) said Lancashire recognised that the prosperity 
of India was that of Lancashire, and the two interests ran on parallel lines. 
But this was a class agitation of the rich men in India; that was evident from 
their desire to pass on the duty to the consumer. An industry which had 
been paying 5"7 per cent, on an average during the last ten years could not 
be called a decaying industry. 

Sir Algernon Firth moved the previous question, on the ground that this 
was a question between India and Lancashire, and not one on which they 
should ask the opinion of the representatives of the Empire. 

This was carried, only the four Upper India representatives voting 
against it. 



CHAPTER XVII. 
CLOTH COSTING. 

As certain data are necessary before a costing can be arrived at, it may be of 
importance to know at this stage what is actually a " cost." If any buyer 
were to go to a manufacturer and buy £100 worth of goods for cash, and 
provided he sells them immediately afterwards at a profitable margin to 
another customer, one could assume the first cost of those goods would be ,£100. 
As, however, time, labour, and expense will undoubtedly have been spent in 
transacting the business, and cost of carriage, rent, etc., incurred in order to 
get the goods to their destination, it will be necessary to add the cost of 
these varying items to the original cost before the actual cost is known. 
Any difference in value above this amount would be considered as profit. If, 
however, those goods had to be kept for a length of time, say for three 
months, a further additional expense would be incurred either through the 
loss of interest on the money, which might have been put to other use, or 
through additional interest payable for the use of the money locked up. 
Take as an example : — ■ 

£100 worth of goods if kept in stock for three months would add another 
twenty-five shillings to the original cost if 5 per cent, per annum interest 
were charged for the use of the money. Assuming for the moment that the 
total first actual cost of the goods was £102, and resold for £105, three 
months later what at first appears a profit of £3 would in this instance only 
amount to about thirty-five shillings. 

Obviously, the longer the goods are kept in stock on a normal market, the 
greater will be the additional expense. 

The only hope of recouping oneself in instances of this kind would be 
when a sudden rise in values takes place, brought about either by a scarcity of 
that particular commodity or by an abnormal demand for such, both of which 
are uncertainties. 

Comparing the foregoing example with the costing of a piece of fancy 
woven cloth, the approximately known costs will be for warp, weft, dyeing, 
sizing, finishing, preparation, and weaving. 

These, with certain qualifications, may be called " known costs," because 
of the following reasons, viz. : — 

(1) We know the weight of warp and weft required, based on a fixed 

amount of waste found by experience. • 

(2) We know the dyeing and sizing price per lb. and the cost of finishing 

per yard. 

(3) We know the cost of winding weft and warp, and of dressing, warping, 

and weaving from the wages list. 

183 
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It is when the cost of the standing expenses in the fancy weaving 
mill have to be considered that the difficulty is often experienced in deciding 
upon the amount to be allowed on the cost of a piece of cloth to cover satis- 
factorily the producing of this particular cloth. Some fancy cloths will require 
more attention and labour on the part of manager, overlooker, and weaver, 
and greater outlay in loom equipment than would be required for other 
cloths. For instance, an ordinary plain or twill coloured stripe cloth would 
require less attention, labour, and outlay in loom equipment and pattern 
making than would a 16-shaft dobby stripe, a fancy dobby check, an 
extra warp figured cloth, a fancy leno stripe, or a coloured or grey brocade. 
In the first-mentioned two sorts, there would be less starting up required 
and less time lost at the commencement of a new warp, and consequently 
a greater average production. A grey plain cloth would require still 
less attention. It is, therefore, on the average production of the loom 
for any particular cloth, in addition to other necessary increased expense 
incurred, that the cost of the standing expenses of a plain or fancy weaving 
mill should be based. These standard expenses, which will be seen to vary 
in proportion to the increased cost of production, are often put as a lump 
sum in a costing based upon the price paid for weaving, and may be fixed at 
any amount from say 50 to 300 per cent., or even more, additional to the 
weaving price, according to the nature of the cloth being costed. This lump 
sum may be stated to be the final extra cost incurred, and should be added 
to the previously mentioned costs of warp, weft, dyeing, sizing, winding, 
dressing, and weaving, etc. 

Some of the standing expenses of the mill will have to be maintained 
no matter whether the mill is on full production or only half production. 
The principal items coming under this head are : rent, rates, taxes, coal, 
gas, water, interest on capital, insurance, contingencies, depreciation, office, 
and salaries at mill, etc.; overlookers' wages will be more or less in proportion, 
warehouse wages, cleaning, carriage, renewals, stores, etc. 

In some cases an additional amount must be put on a cost to cover town 
expenses, finishing, commission on sales, discounts, profit, and extra costs 
for labour and working material. The inclusion of these latter items, however, 
depends upon the person authorised to make such costs. 

In addition to the standing expenses being based on an average production 
per loom, it will be necessary also to base them on an average number of looms 
running continually throughout the year, and this is where real costing some- 
times gets disarranged. Bad times play havoc with averages. If the average 
number of looms running is below the computed number, the average wage 
and production per loom will be below the standard. As a natural con- 
sequence, the costings of all the cloths for the time being will be actually 
greater than are shown by paper calculation. 

Again, if the average number of looms is maintained ' but the average 
production per loom is below the standard, the same discrepancy will exist. 

Inversely, if the average is higher than the computed amount, the costing 
of the cloth will be lessened and allow a greater margin for profit. From 
this it will appear that having once fixed a standard of average production 
upon which the standing expenses of a mill are based, it is essential — so as 
to keep on the correct side of the estimated cost — that continual work should 
be found for the looms. Immediately there is a slackness in trade, the 
item for standing expenses in a costing would appear to be a misnomer, 
because the lessened production in reality increases the cost of production 
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for the temporary period, owing to the standing expenses being out of pro- 
portion to the output of cloth. At times it would be needless to increase 
the item of standing expenses to cover the extra costs incurred, because in 
that case a fictitious standard is shown, which, when added to the true 
costing, could not meet competition. 

It would be assumed that trade would again improve as time progressed, 
and the average production for the year maintained. This assumption, 
however, does not always prove correct, supply and demand being the 
regulating factor. 

MARGINS. 

Seeing what is meant by a costing, the meaning of a "margin" may be 
considered. Actually it is the difference between the price of purchase or cost 
and the sale of an article, this difference not necessarily meaning a profit. 
The margin on the sale of a cloth, therefore, does not necessarily concern the 
mill manager or cloth coster unless he has to superintend or is responsible 
for the sale of the goods, when, in this case, he will doubtless also be 
responsible for good or bad results generally at the year's end. 

In order to determine the margin on the selling price of a piece of woven 
cloth from a manufacturer's point of view, it will be necessary to assume 
that the costing of the cloth at the mill plus other additional expenses in 
town will represent the "purchase or cost price of the goods." Any fraction 
in price obtained above this calculated cost would be considered as a margin 
for producing profit. This margin, therefore, may be considered as a reserved 
amount on the price oE an article, and in normal times of production it acts 
as a protection or hedging for any serious set-backs which are apt to occur 
from time to time in any industrial undertaking. 

This margin is often spoken of by people as a " profit." This, no doubt, 
has been owing in a large measure to their ignorance, or else said intentionally 
to mislead. 

HOW A MARGIN MAY BE AFFECTED AFTER COSTING. 

A margin on the selling price of a cloth may be altered materially by a 
sudden rise in the price of yarns after costing. The difference to be paid in 
the price of yarns may absorb all the margin, or perhaps more, and show a 
loss. A sudden drop in yarn prices after costing would improve the margin 
should the cloth be sold on the cost of the high-priced yarns. 

Sometimes manufacturers will cost speculatively on a " bear " market 
and trust to Providence for a reduction in the price of yarns for obtaining a 
working margin. This is a system to be severely deprecated. 

A manufacturer sometimes buys yarns speculatively on contract, on 
what he considers a very low-priced market. If yarns go higher in price 
and all costings are worked out on current day yarn prices, the margin is 
either increased or else a smaller price can be accepted for the goods, in 
which case the advantage would be that the manufacturer could undersell 
his competitor and be further ensured of keeping his looms running more 
regularly. 

If, on the other hand, he buys yarn speculatively for contract, and there 
is a permanent drop in yam prices, then the costings would be at fault, and 
in the majority of cases there would not be a margin, but oftener than not a 
loss on the costing if the cloth had to be sold in open competition on the 
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market price of the day. The same remarks will also apply should the goods 
be sold from stock. Non-fulfilments of cloth contracts and cancellation of 
goods, which may or may not be the fault of the manufacturer, occur, perhaps, 
through late delivery, strikes, faulty weaving, breakdowns, wrong finish or 
some other cause which may be given as an excuse by some cloth buyers if 
the demand for such goods has dropped, and the cotton market has gone 
down. A depreciation in the value of this stock will occur, and for the time 
being the margin may have entirely disappeared, until there again comes a 
sudden rise in the price of yarns. Meantime there has been a loss of money 
by payment of extra interest on the cost of goods through lying in stock as 
previously stated. 

Long credit and loss of production are financially deadly enemies to 
margins, and the inargin on the costing of a piece of cloth will, to a large 
extent, depend upon the demand of the market for the article. Using inferior 
yarn, coarse wrappings, and excessive waste, will materially aiFect the margin 
on a costing owing to loss of production and shortage of weft. It is when 
production at the mill is good and weaving wages high, consistent with good 
quality and production, and the standing expenses at the year's end are below 
computation in a costing consistent with a fair margin on the price of all 
goods sold, that a profit is to be looked for. If by any cause the production, 
quality, and sales of goods do not come up to expectations, one may anticipate 
the marginal prices to dwindle away and eventually lose sight of the much 
coveted profit. 

PEOFITS. 

Profit is "acquisition beyond expenditure,'' "remuneration for risk," or 
" payment for risk judiciously incurred." That is, the resultant gain after 
taking into account the stock of goods and stores at a fair price, working 
materials, payments, liabilities, interest, depreciation, wages, salaries, and 
all other charges against the concern during the period for which a stock- 
taking covers. 

If a concern is a large undertaking it is possible that a profit might be 
shown at the mill end provided a standard price is fixed for the upkeep of 
staff and general expenses, and yet when the sales department is taken into 
account in the stocktaking, a loss may be shown on the whole working. In 
concerns of this kind it is a very important matter to apportion big charges, 
such as salaries, pattern-making, contributions, etc., in their proper depart- 
ments, so that no one department will be saddled with too great a charge. 

Speaking broadly, it is only after running a mill for a length of time on a 
variety of fancy coloured woven goods continually that one can hope to arrive 
at a working standard for fixed expenses in order to make a profit. 

This may be arrived at by taking the average wage production of weavers 
and setting against such all charges for stores, healds, reeds, details, wages, 
rent, coal, etc. etc., and from this seeing exactly the average wage per loom 
essential for a fixed number of looms to cover the costs of all the standing 
expenses other than weavers' wages. From the figures obtained, a fixed 
percentage of the weavers' wages could be computed to act as a future 
standard when costing. 

A weekly record could then be shown of details and constant expenses 
against weavers' wages and averages. 

In a concern making plain grey goods, it is much easier to compute the 
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percentage of departmental costs, owing to fewer changes in the qualities of 
goods produced and less changes of "styles." 

The matter of costing is gone into at much greater length in The Cotton 
Weaver's Handbook by the author. 

METHODS OF COSTING IN VOGUE. 

(1) By showing all items of warp, weft, and dyeing separately, including 
drawing in, dressing, or any other system of preparation such as " warping," 
weft-winding, weaving, and a lump sum for standing expenses. 

(2) By showing all warp, weft, and dyeing separately, and dressing and 
weaving, and a lump sum for weft winding and expenses. 

(3) By showing all warp, weft, and dyeing separately ; also dressing and 
weft winding separately, and charging against the cost a constant price per 
pick to cover both weaving and general working expenses. 

(4) By showing warp, weft, and dyeing separately, and using a constant 
price per pick (according to the class of work) which covers weaving, dressing, 
winding, and expenses. 

(5) A detailed cost by taking warp and weft particulars separately and add- 
ing all proportional charges in the various departments plus the weaving price. 

(6) For a Trade Cost. — By showing all items separately of warp, weft, dyeing, 
sizing, dressing, weft winding, weaving, and a lump sum, based on the weaving 
price, to cover standing expenses at the mill. Afterwards adding to this total 
cost the necessary expenses incurred in order to put the cloth on the market as 
a saleable article. These expenses consist in cost of finishing, town expenses, 
trade discounts, agents' commission, and sometimes packing and extra 
charges.* 

Yarn costing. — The probable profit of a spinner of American cotton yarns 
is usually judged by the margin between middling American cotton prices 
and 32's twist cop. The probable profit of a spinner of Egyptian cotton 
yarns is usually based on fully good fair Egyptian cotton prices and 60's 
Egyptian twist cop. 

THE COSTING OF YAEN.t 

At a recent meeting of the Lancashire section of the British Association 
of Managers of Textile Works, held in Manchester, a paper was read by Mr 
A. H. Hardman, of Bolton, in which he pleaded for a systematic study of the 
costing of cotton yarns. He contended that the four principal items in esti- 
mating cost were : (1) raw material, (2) labour, (3) general expenses, and (4) 
selling expenses. In the raw material there is usually a fair percentage of 
waste to be taken into consideration ; in fact, in cases where the cotton has 
to be combed the waste may amount to 30 and 40 per cent. A portion of 
the waste is of course saleable, and what it fetches must be deducted from 
the price of the raw cotton in order to arrive at net cost. It is necessary 
that the cost of wages and of processes should be accurately ascertained. 
General expenses to be taken into account include light, heat, oil, leather, etc., 
while selling expenses include discounts, commissions, and other charges. As 
Mr Hardman observed, this is treating the subject broadly, and it will be 
found that unlooked-for difficulties are nearly always presented in trying to 
get out an exact costing. 

* See the CoUon Weaver's Rmidbooh for examples, 
t Textile Mercury, November 18, 1911. 
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LING IN EACH QUARTER, EXTRACTED FROM THE WEEKLY QUOTATIONS GIVEN IN THE TEXTILE RECORDER, FOR 
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No. 5. 32". 17x17. Printer. 125 yards, 32's warp, 40's weft. 

,, 6.39". 16x15. Shirting. 384 yards, 8i lbs., 34's/34's. 

,, 7.32". 14x14. T-cloth. 24 yards, 6 lbs. 

,, 8.42". 17x16. Jacconets. 24 yards, 40'.s and 50's. 

Also for Middling American cotton and Egyptian cotton. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
NOMINAL YARN PRICES. 

To anyone familiar with the cotton trade, and responsible for buying yarns, or 
making out cloth quotations, it will be known that the state of the cotton market 
with its fluctuations — sometimes day by day — demand constant attention. 

When cotton rises in price, spinners quickly respond by advancing their 
yarn prices to y\, ^, or ^ per lb. according to the number of points cotton has 
advanced in the market. Eoughly, for American cotton it will be -J- of a penny 
for each additional 8 to 12 points on the price of the raw cotton. If a manu- 
facturer wants to buy yarn on the day of an advance in raw cotton at the old 
price, it will depend very much on the engagements of the spinner at the time. 

The manufacturer would undoubtedly have a great difficulty in obtaining 
an increased price for his cloth immediately the price of yarns was raised. 
Cloth buyers are very slow to respond to such advances. The ruling feature 
in the latter transaction would be, first, the demand for the cloth ; secondly, 
its value in comparison to the value of the yarn. 

If, however, the manufacturer wanted to buy to cover his engagements, 
he would have to, irrespective of the advance in the price of yarns, unless he 
were prepared to take big risks. 

The further away one gets from the raw material the slower will be the 
response to higher values. 

The following will illustrate this : In dyeing, sizing, bleaching or finishing, 
although the price of raw materials might fluctuate very much at times, 
and eventually reach a higher level of cost permanently, a manufacturer or 
merchant would be very reluctant to pay a varying higher price to cover the 
increased cost for the treatment of his goods. 

It would only be when they were compelled to pay higher prices, due to 
the united efforts of the firms in those particular industries, that the manu- 
facturer or merchant would bow to the inevitable. 

This principle may also apply in a great measure to the selling of cloth. 
There is, however, no unanimity among manufacturers in compelling the cloth 
buyers to respond quickly to higher prices as may be stated is the case with 
regard to spinners. 

It will, nevertheless, be of interest to follow the prices of cotton, yarns, 
and some standard makes of cloths for a number of years. For this purpose 
the following tables have been compiled from figures published in the Textile 
Recorder during the last sixteen years. 

The nominal high and low ruling prices during the four quarters of each 
year are taken. 

From these figures the spinner's margin, approximately, between the price 
of middling American cotton and 32 's twist cop during each quarter and 
during each year may be compared. A reference to the list of dividends paid 

188 
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by some of the Oldham Limited Spinning Companies for the same year will 
also give a vague indication whether the margins are good or indifferent ones. 
These are shown for a number of years on p. 90. 

The relative values also of 40's weft cop and 20's bundle may be compared. 
All these may form a basis in their own line for arriving at the approximate 
prices in other counts when ready prices for quotations are wanted. 

A comparison is also given between Egyptian cotton and 60's Egyptian 
twist cop. 

When the price of middling American raw cotton ranged about 4d. per lb. 
it was said that the lowest paying margin for a spinner, between this grade 
and 32's twist cop, was 2^d. per lb. 

Spinners now say that although this might have been the case in the 
past, it does not apply to the present times. They aver that it is not 
possible to spin an Qrdinary 32's twist out of middling American cotton as 
now tendered, and in order to obtain the proper quality of "staple" they 
must pay "points on" the price as shown quoted for middling American. 
Moreover, the average price of cotton has been much higher than 4d. per lb. 
during recent years. Owing to this fact, also, a greater price percentage in 
loss through waste is entailed, which necessitates an increased " margin " on 
■ the price of the 'raw cotton, to make the spinning of the yarn profitable. 
These remarks will also apply in some measure to the spinner's "margin" 
between F.G.F. Egyptian and 60's twist cop, i.e. cotton at 8d. and margin 5d. 

The following calculations will illustrate this : — 

(a) Fov/rpenny Cotton. 

Allowing 10 per cent, for loss through waste, the cost of cotton will be 

100x4 , ,,, ,, 

— — - — =4-44d. per lb. 
90 ^ 

(b) Sixpenny Cotton. 

Allowing 10 per cent for loss through waste, the cost of cotton will be 
100 X 6 , ,, , 



90 ^ 




Therefore 


d. 


(a) 2-25d. margin on 4d. (first cost) 

Deduct estimated cost as above . 


= 6-25 
4-44 


Working margin 


1-81 


. (6) 2-25d. margin on 6d. (first cost) 

Deduct estimated cost as above . 


= 8-25 
6-66 


Working margin 


1-59 



Reduced amount of working margin on 6d. cotton 

compared to working margin on 4d. cotton = '22 

The lowest profitable margin on American yarns, therefore, will now be 
higher than 2;^d. per lb. according to the increased price of cotton and the 
"points on " paid by spinner. 

This misunderstanding of margin on the part of some manufacturers may 
sometimes have a relative bearing on a spinner's endeavour to keep up his 
" margin " when cut down in price, by adding a little more water to his yarn. 
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bobbin into 



The nominal yarn prices 
bundle are — 


for reeling from cop or ring 


20's twist . 


• Ts'^- psr lb. extra to twist cop. 


24's „ . 
32's „ . 
40'8 „ . 


2*^' 'J " »' 
8*-^' " >' " 
■gCl- J) )> )> 



Other counts nominally in proportion. 

Yarn bought on back beams or balled warps will be about |d. per lb. 
extra to twist cop for 32's. Other prices according to counts. 

For doubling and reeling 32's twist the nominal price will be about l|d. 
per lb. extra for bundle or cheese, and l^d. to l|d. extra per lb. for doubling 
in cop or ring doubler bobbin. 

For doubling and reeling 40's twist the nominal price will be about If d. 
per lb. extra for bundle or cheese, and 1| to If extra per lb. for doubling in 
cop or ring doubler bobbin. 

The inclusive price quoted for doubling and reeling the doubled yarn into 
bundles will be based on the resultant "counts" of the folded threads. For 
example, the reeling for 2/32's would be on the basis of 16 hanks to the lb. 

Single yarns for doubling purposes are usually slightly lower in price than 
single twist yarns. They contain fewer "turns" per inch. The market price 
for an ordinary twofold yarn might therefore reasonably be expected to be 
slightly under an estimated price based on an ordinary warp twist price. 

The variations in prices of single yarns are nominally as follows for " twist,'' 
in warp, bundle, or back beam : — 

16's twist and below are the same price. 

16's to 24's counts . . ^^A. per count advance. 

24's to 26's ,, . . Id. ,, ,, {sometimes). 

26's to 32's „ . . -j-Vd- >! I. .1 

Many spinners charge ^d. per lb. extra to bundle or beam for yarn in 
balled warp. 

Sometimes a greater difference in price than shown will be made by some 
spinners between 24's and 26's because they would commence the higher 
range of "counts" at this stage with a better quality of cotton, or, as is 
oftener the case, they would " spin down " with a better cotton which is used 
for "finer counts." 

In the first method the bulk of the spinner's trade might be in the 
coarser numbers from 16's to 20's, and at a "pinch" for work he would "spin 
up " to 26's. A number of spinners, however, will not attempt it unless hard 
pressed, as it interferes with their general internal system of "preparation." 
Other spinners will take a range of counts up to 32's or 36's without demurring. 
For counts above 36's to 40's there will often be a jump of |d. to Id. per lb., 
sometimes more according to quality. 

The prices for 16's cop weft and below are usually the same, and rising 
^'jd. per count up to 26's. 26's to 28's, y\d. to \A. higher according to 
quality of yarn. For " super " qualities in the lower range of counts the price 
differences might be slightly modified. For " mule " or " ring " yarn prices in 
bundle the cost of "reeling," as shown above, must be added to the cop or 
ring bobbin prices. 

In the finer numbers above 30's there are many qualities — with a varying 
price to suit particular work, such as sateen or velveteen wefts, etc. 

The same may be said in regard to twist yarns ; better qualities, both 
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" carded " and " combed " are spun to suit the finer " reeds " and closer 
" picked " cloths, therefore higher prices are demanded for the yarns. For 
finer "counts" and "super" twist yarns above 40's "counts," it is not an 
vmcommon practice for some spinners to spin yarns from long stapled 
American cotton, " carded " or " combed," to substitute for similar counts of 
yarns formerly spun from Egyptian cotton, thereby reducing the cost, but 
nevertheless, the yarn will be quite satisfactory for the work it is intended. 
From general prices quoted the following points may be noted : — 

36's twist cop and 40's weft hover around the same prices. 

20's „ „ 26's 

26's warp „ 30's mule weft bvmdle „ „ 

20's twist bundle about |d. per lb. less than 32's twist cop. 

20's twist cop about |d. told. „ „ „ 

40's mule twist cop from IJd. to l|d. per lb. higher than 40's 

cop weft. 
40's common mule weft bundle about l|d. per lb. higher 

than 20's ring twist bundle. 
40's good ring bundle about 2d. to 2|d. per lb. higher than 

20's ring twist bundle. 
30's ring bundle about Id. per lb. higher than 20's ring twist 

bundle. 

The difference in prices between -^j -^, and ^ is about 2d. for each 10 
counts higher, and from Id. to l|d. per lb. less for the first 10 counts lower 
than j^j-'s in the same quality, after which a less difference will be made. 
j-\^ and below are usually the same price. 

For the same counts in Egyptian yarns the difference in price is Id. for 
each 10 counts higher. 

The differences in prices per 10 counts over -^ will be higher still. 
The increased differences in prices per 10 counts in the higher counts spun 
from American cotton are due to using a better quality of cotton iii the 
single yarns to produce a satisfactory doubled yarn. The relative daily price 
variations between certain "counts" of yarns will be influenced to a greater 
or lesser extent according to the market demands for coarse, medium, or fine 
spun yams. 

A ring spun "frame doubled" yarn will run about Id. to l^d. per lb. 
more than a "twiner" yarn for ^'s counts. For good weaving and finer 
reeds a "frame doubled" yarn is essential. It is not unknown for good 
" twiner " yarns to be offered as " frame doubled " or "equal." Some manu- 
facturers contend that they can produce a stronger cloth from good " twiner " 
yarns than from "frame doubled" yarns. 

The prices for threefold "twiner" yarns are slightly higher for the 
equivalent single counts composing a twofold yarn, i.e. a ^'s would be about 
^d. per lb. higher than ^'s. Fourfold yarns are mostly " frame doubled." 
In " frame doubled " yarns two-, three-, or fourfold yarns will run about the 
same price per lb. for " doubled " yarns composed of the same counts and 
quality of single yarns, i.e. -^'s, -^'s, -^'s would be about the same market 
price on the day. 

" Knotless " folded or doubled yarns would be about Id. per lb. higher 
than " frame doubled " for similar medium counts. 

Experience will find that one doubler's price for certain "counts" of folded 
yarn will be much different to another's. The qualities and " turns " being 
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SO numerous, necessitate price variation, as found in the prices of single yarns 
of different qualities. 

A few more examples of folded or doubled yarns are here given for com- 
parison in counts, viz. : — 



March, 1911. 


2 


warp . 


. ll|d. 


per 


lb.> 






2 
T2" 


)) 


. lid. 


)j 








2 
Tff 


»j 


. lid. 


)) 








2 


bundle 


. 10|d. 






I Twiner yarns. 




2 


>j 


lOfd. 










■2 
TTS" 


)) 


. 12d. 










2 


3J 


. 13^d. 










2 




. ll|d. 




Frame doubled. 


April, 1911 


tV 


)> 


. 13^d. 




Twiner yarn. 




2 
2TT 


3J 


. 12d. 






J) }i 



Additional market quotations taken from Cotton and the Manchester 
Guardian are herewith shown, the high and low prices given in each counts 
of yarn will be according to the quality of yarns bought. 

QUOTATIONS FROM MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 

July 29, 1911. 

Yarns. 





Per lb. 




d. 


d. 


32's mule twist cop 


9f to 


104 


40's „ „ . . 








11 to 


12 


50's ,, ,, (American) 








12| to. 


14J 


50's ,, ,, (Egyptian) 








13} to 


15<; 


60's „ „ 








15i to 


174 


16'sweft . 








84 to 


94 


40's „ . . . 










9J to 


10; 


50's „ . . . 










lOf to 


12: 


60's ,, . . . 










12J to 


13i 


82's „ (Egyptian) . 










16J to 


17i 


20' s water twist bundles 










9f to 


101 


30's 










10 to 


11 


40's mule bundles 










104 to 


114 



Cloth. 









Nos. of 






Ins. 


Yds. 


Reed. Pick. 


Yarn 
or Weight. 




Per Piece.* 












s. d. s. d. 


35 


38 


16 xl4 


8i lbs. 


Shirtings 


6 94 to 8 4 


35 


38 


17 xl6 


H „ 




7 1 to 8 9 


38 


384 


15 xl4 


8i „ 




6 4 to 7 8 


39 


384 


16 xl5 


8i „ 




7 to 8 5 


38 


384 


18 xl6 


10 „ 




8 1 to 9 


38 


384 


17J,xl7 


10 ,. 




8 to 9 8 


45 


384 


15 xl2 


9 ,. 




7 to 7 5 


45 


384 


16 xl5 


9 „ 




7 9 to 9 5 



* Nominal. 
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November 11, 1911. 
Yarns. 





Per lb. 




d. 


d. 


32's mule twist cop 


8| 


to 91 


40's „ „ . . . 


10 


to U 


50's , , , , (American) . 


111 


to 13i 


50's ., ,, (Egyptian) 


13J 


to 15 


60's ,, ,, 


m 


to 174 


16'sweft . . . . 


n 


to 8i 


40's „ . . . ... 


8i 


to 9f 


50's „ . . . ... 


9* 


to lOJ 


60'9 


111 


to 12i 


82's „ (Egyptian) . . . . 


16 


to 17 


iiO's water twist bundles 


■ 8i 


to 9i 


30's 


9* 


to lOi 


40's mule bundles 


94 


to 104 



Cloth. 









Nos. of 






Ins. 


Yds. 


Eeed. Pick. 


Yarn 
or Weight. 




Per Piece." 












s. d. a. d. 


36 


38 


16 X14 


8i lbs. 


Shirtings 


6 24 to 7 64 


35 


38 


17 xl6 


9i „ 




6 104 to 8 64 


38 


384 


15 xl4 


8i 




tj 


6 44 to 7 74 


39 


384 


16 xl5 


8i 




1) 


6 84 to 8 04 


38 


384 


18 xl6 


10 






7 104 to 8 94 


38 


384 


174x17 


10 




J) 


7 94 to 9 54 


45 


384 


15 xl2 


9 






6 94 to 7 24 


45 


384 


16 xl5 


9 






7 6 to 9 2 


30 


40 




14 




Drills 


9 3 to 10 3 


41 


22 


16 xl4 


40's-50'3 


Jacoonets 


3 74 to 3 9 


46 


22 


16 xl4 


40's-50's 




4 to 4 14 


42 


20 


17 xl6 


40's-60's 




3 9 to 3 104 


42 


20 


20 xl8 


40's-50's 




4 44 to 4 6 


32 


24 


18 xl8 


7 lbs. 


Mexican 


5 6 to 5 9 


32 


125 


17 xl7 


32's-40's 


Printers 


18 104 to 19 74 


36 


50 


19 x22 


111 lbs. 




13 to 13 3 


36 


40 




12 „ 


Sheetings 


9 3 to 10 3 



* Nominal. 



13 
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Decemler 2, 1911. 

Yakns. 





Per lb. 




d. d. 


32's mule twist cop 


8| to 9i 


40's „ „ . . . . 


9| to lOJ 


50's „ ., (American) . 


111 to 13i 


50's ,, ,, (Egyptian) . 


13i to 14j 


60's ,, ,. 


15i to 17i 


16'sweft 


7 to 8i 


40's „ . . ... 


8i to 94 


50's „ . . , , 


9i to lOJ 


60's , . . 


111 to 124 


82's „ (Egyptian) . 


15| to 165 


20's water twist bundles 


8 to 9 


30's 


9 to 10 


40's mule bundles .... 


9i to lOi 



Cloth. 









Nos. of 






Ins. 


Yds. 


Eeed. Pick. 


Yarn 
or Weight. 




Per Piece.* 












s. d. s. d. 


35 


38 


16 xl4 


8i lbs. 


Shirtings 


6 24 to 7 64 


35 


38 


17 xl6 


9i „ 




6 lOJ to 8 64 


38 


384 


15 xl4 


H „ 




6 44 to 7 74 


39 


384 


16 xl6 


H „ 




6 84 to 8 04 


38 


384 


18 xl6 


10 „ 


,, 


7 104 to 8 94 


38 


384 


174x17 


10 „ 


,. 


7 94 to 9 54 


45 


384 


15 xl2 


9 ,. 




6 94 to 7 24 


45 


384 


16 xl5 


9 „ 




7 6 to 9 2 


30 


40 




14 ,. 


Drills 


9 14 to 10 14 


41 


22 


16 xl4 


40's-50's 


Jacconets 


3 6 to 3 74 


46 


22 


16 xl4 


40's-50's 


,j 


3 9 to 3 104 


42 


20 


17 xl6 


40's-50's 


,^ 


3 6 to 3 74 


42 


20 


20 xl8 


4C's-50's 


^^ 


4 3 to 4 44 


32 


24 


18 xl8 


7 lbs. 


Mexican 


5 5 to 5 8 


32 


125 


17 xl7 


32's-40's 


Printers 


18 74 to 19 44 


36 


50 


19 x22 


111 lbs. 


jj 


12 104 to 13 14 


36 


40 




12 „ 


Sheetings 


9 14 to 10 14 



* Nominal. 
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December 16, 1911. 
Yarks. 





Per lb. 




d. d. 


32's mule twist cop . . , , 


8f to 9i 


40's „ 


9| to ]0| 


50's ,, ,, (American) 


111 to 13 


50's ,. ,, (Egyptian) 


13i to 14 ■ 


60's 


15i to 17 . 


16'sweft ... 


6 J to 8- : 


40's ,, 


8| to 91 


50's ,, . ... 


9i to lOJ 


60's „ . . . ... 


IH to 124 


82's ,, (Egyptian) . . . . 


15J to 16J 


20's water twist bundles .... 


71 to 85 


30's „ „ .... 


81 to 9i 


40's mule bundles 


91 to log 



Cloth. 









Nos. of 








Ins. 


Yds. 


Keed. Pick. 


Yarn 
or Weight. 






Per Piece.' 












s. 


d. s. d. 


35 


38 


16 xl4 


8i lbs. 


Shdrtings 


6 


1 to 7 5 


35 


38 


17 xl6 


Si „ 


.J 


6 


9 to 8 5 


38 


38i 


15 xl4 


8i „ 


■ > 


6 


3 to 7 6 


39 


38i 


16 xl5 


8i „ 




6 


7 to 7 11 


38 


S8h 


18 xl6 


10 „ 




7 


9 to 8 8 


38 


38i 


17Jxl7 


10 „ 




7 


8 to 9 4 


45 


38J 


15 xl2 


9 ,, 


J, 


6 


8 to 7 1 


45 


38i 


16 xl5 


9 ,. 




7 


44 to 9 OJ 


30 


40 




14 ,, 


Drills 


9 


to 10 


41 


22 


16 xl4 


40's-50's 


Jacconets 


3 


6 to 3 74 


46 


22 


16 xl4 


40's-50's 




3 


9 to 3 104 


42 


20 


17 xl6 


40's-50's 




3 


6 to 3 74 


42 


20 


20 xl8 


40's-50's 




4 


3 to 4 44 


32 


24 


18 xl8 


7 lbs. 


Mexican 


5 


44 to 5 74 


32 


125 


17 xl7 


32's-40's 


Printers 


18 


44 to 19 14 


36 


50 


19 x22 


111 lbs. 




12 


9 to 13 


36 


40 


... 


12 „ 


Sheetings 


9 


to 10 



Nominal. 
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December 23, 1911. 
Yarns. 





Per lb. 




d. d. 


32's mule twist cop 


8* to 9i 


40's ., „ 


9i to . lOi 


50 s ,, ,, (American) . 


11^ to 13i 


60's „ ,, (Egyptian) . 


13 to 14i 


60's ,, ,, ... 


15 to 17 


16'sweft . . .... 


6| to 8i 


40's ,, . . 


81- to 9i 


50's ,, 


9J to lOi 


60's „ 


Hi to 12| 


82's „ (Egyptian) ... 


15f to 16S 


20's water twist bundles 


7f to 8f 


30's „ ., .... 


8J to 94 


40's mule bundles 


9i to lOi 



Cloth. 









Nos. of 








Ins. 


Yds. 


Reed. Pick. 


Yarn 
or Weight. 






Per Piece. * 












s. 


d. s. d. 


35 


38 


16 xl4 


8i lbs. 


Shirtings 


6 


1 to 7 5 


35 


38 


17 xl6 


H „ 




6 


9 to 8 5 


38 


38| 


15 xl4 


8i 






6 


3 to 7 6 


39 


38^ 


16 xl5 


H 






6 


6 to 7 10 


38 


38i 


18 xl6 


10 






7 


7ito 8 6i 


38 


38^ 


17Jxl7 


10 




,j 


7 


6 to 9 2 


45 


38i 


15 xl2 


9 






6 


7 to 7 


45 


38^ 


16 xl5 


9 






7 


3 to 8 11 


30 


40 




14 




Drills 


8 


lOJto 9 lOi 


41 


22 


16 xl4 


40's-50's 


Jacconets 


3 


6 to 3 7i 


46 


22 


16 xl4 


40's-50's 




3 


9 to 3 10| 


42 


20 


17 xl6 


40's-50's 




3 


6 to 3 7i 


42 


20 


20 xl8 


40's-50's 




4 


3 to 4 4^ 


32 


24 


18 xl8 


7 lbs. 


Mexican 


5 


4 to 5 7 


32 


125 


17 xl7 


32's-40's 


Printers 


18 


3 to 19 


36 


50 


19 x22 


Hi lbs. 




12 


7itol2 lOi 


36 


40 




12 „ 


Sheetings 


8 


lOJ to 9 10^ 



* ITominal. 
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December 30, 1911. 






Yarns. 








Per lb. 




d. 


d. 


32's mule twist cop . . . . 


8A to 


9A 


40's „ „ 


9i to 


m . 


60's ,, ,, (American). 


llf to 


13i 


50's „ „ (Egyptian). 


12| to 


14} 


60's „ ,, „ . . . 


lit to 


161 


16'sweft .... . . 


6|^ to 


Si ■ 


40-3 ... 


8Ato 


9A , 


50's „ . . . 


9J to 


104 


60's „ 


111 to 


12f 


82's „ (Egyptian) . 


151 to 


16| 


20's water twist bundles 


71 to 


8i 


30's „ „ .... 


8| to 


9| 


40's mule bundles 


9A to 


lOA 



Cloth. 









Nos. of 








Ins. 


Yds. 


Reed. Pick. 


Yarn 
or Weight. 






Per Piece.* 












s. 


d. s. d. 


35 


38 


16 xl4 


8J11 


s. 


Shirtings 


6 


to 7 4 


35 


38 


17 xl6 


9i 




,, 


6 


8 to 8 4 


38 


38^ 


15 xl4 


H 






6 


3 to 7 6 


39 


3Si 


16 xl5 


8i 




) » 


6 


6 to 7 10 


38 


m 


18 xl6 


10 






/ 


7ito 8 6J 


38 


m 


174x17 


10 






7 


6 to 9 2 


45 


38| 


15 xl2 


9 






6 


7 to 7 


45 


38J 


16 xl5 


9 






7 


3 to 8 11 


30 


40 




14 




DrUls 


8 


104 to 9 104 


41 


22 


16 xl4 


40's-50's 


Jacconets 


3 


6 to 3 74 


46 


22 


16 xl4 


40's-50's 


)) 


3 


9 to 3 104 


42 


20 


17 xl6 


40's-50'.s 




3 


6 to 3 74 


42 


20 


20 xl8 


4O's-50's 




4 


3 to 4 44 


32 


24 


18 xl8 


7 lbs. 


Mexican 


5 


4 to 5 7 


32 


125 


17 xl7 


32's-40's 


Printers 


18 


3 to 19 


36 


50 


19 x22 


llf lbs. 




12 


7* to 12 104 


36 


40 




12 „ 


Sheetings 


8 


104 to 9 104 



* Nominal. 
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January 13, 1912. 
Yaens. 





Per lb. 




d. d. 


32's mule twist cop . . . . 


8Ato 9A 


40's 


9f to 10 f 


50's ,. ,, (American) 


111 to 13; 


50's ,, (Egyptian). 


12i to 14: 


60's ,, ,, ,, . . 


14J to 16i 


16'3weft 


6J to 8i 


40's ,. . 


8i to 91 


60's ,, . . . 


94 to lOi 


60's ,, . 


111 to 12| 


82'a ,, (Egyptian) . 


16f to 16| 


20's water twist bundles , 


n to 8j 


30's 


8J to 9| 


40's mule bundles . ... 


9| to lOf 



Cloth. 









Nos. of 








Ins. 


Yds. 


Reed. Pick. 


Yarn 
or Weight. 






Per Piece.* 












s. 


d. s. d. 


35 


38 


16 xl4 


8i lbs. 


Shirtings 


6 


1 to 7 5 


35 


38 


17 xl6 


H , 


,j 


6 


9 to 8 6 


.38 


384 


15 xl4 


H 






6 


3 to 7 6 


39 


384 


16 xl5 


H 






6 


7 to 7 11 


38 


384 


18 xl6 


10 






7 


84 to 8 74 


38 


384 


174x17 


10 






7 


9 to 9 5 


45 


384 


15 xl2 


9 






6 


8 to 7 1 


45 


384 


16 xl5 


9 






7 


4 to 9 


30 


40 




14 




Drills 


9 


to 10 


41 


22 


16 xl4 


40's-»0's 


Jacconets 


3 


74 to 3 9 


46 


22 


16 xl4 


40's-50's 




3 


104 to 4 


42 


20 


17 xl6 


40's-50's 


)» 


3 


74 to 3 9 


42 


20 


20 xlS 


40's-50's 




4 


44 to 4 6 


32 


24 


18 xl8 


7 lbs. 


Mexican 


5 


6 to 5 9 


32 


125 


17 xl7 


32's- 40's 


Printers 


18 


9 to 19 6 


36 


50 


19 x22 


111 lbs. 




13 


to 13 3 


36 


40 




12 „ 


Sheetings 


9 


to 10 



* Nominal. 
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Jamuary 20, 1912, 
Yarns. 





Per lb. 




d. d. 


32's mule twist cop ... 


8J to 9i 


40's „ „ . . . 


9i to lOj 


50's „ ,, (American) . 


111 to 13i 


50's „ „ (Egyptian) . 


12i to 14 


GO'S „ „ 


14| to 16S 


16'sweft ... . . 


6| to 8i 


40's „ . . . . 


8A to 9A 


50's „ .... 


9J to lOi 


60's 


llf to 121 


82's ,, (Egyptian) . 


16i to 168 


20's water twist bundles .... 


8 to 9 


30's „ „ . . 


9 to 10 


40's mule bundles .... 


94 to lOJ 



Cloth. 









Nos. of 






Ins. 


Yds. 


Reed. Pick. 


Yarn 
or Weigbt. 




Per Piece.* 












s. d. s. d. 


35 


38 


16 xl4 


8J lbs. 


Shirtings 


6 2 to 7 6 


35 


38 


17 xl6 


H „ 




6 10 to 8 6 


38 


38i 


15 xl4 


8i 






6 4 to 7 7 


39 


38* 


16 xl5 


8* 






6 8 to 8 


38 


38i 


18 xl6 


10 






7 10 to 8 9 


38 


38^ 


174x17 


10 






7 104 to 9 64 


45 


384 


15 xl2 


9 






6 9 to 7 2 


45 


384 


16 xl5 


9 






7 5 to 9 1 


30 


40 




14 




Drills 


9 to 10 


41 


22 


16 xl4 


40's-56's 


Jacconets 


3 74 to 3 9 


46 


22 


16 X14 


40's-50's 


,j 


3 104 to 4 


42 


20 


17 xl6 


40's-50's 




3 74 to 3 9 


42 


20 


20 xl8 


40's-50's 




4 44 to 4 6 


32 


24 


18 xl8 


7 lbs. 


Mexican 


5 6 to 5 9 


32 


125 


17 xl7 


32's-40's 


Printers 


18 9 to 19 6 


36 


60 


19 x22 


llj lbs. 




13 to 13 3, 


36 


40 




12 „ 


Sheetings 


9 to 10 



* I!tom^ni^l. 
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February 3, 1912. 
Yarns. 





Per lb. 




d. d. 


3-2's mule twist cop ... 


8i to 9i 


40's „ 


10 to 10| 


50's ,, ,, (American) . 


111 to 13i 


50's ,, ,, (Egyptian). 


12f to 14J 


60's ,. •, ,, ... 


15 to 16f 


16'sweft . ... 


7i to 81 


40's „ . . . . 


Si to 10 


50's „ 


9i to 10| 


60's 


111 to 12| 


82's „ (Egyptian) 


16i to 17i 


20's water twist bundles 


8| to 9| 


30's „ „ . . 


9i to lOJ 


40's mule bundles . . . . 


9J to 101 



Cloth. 









Nos. of 








Ins. 


Yds. 


Reed. Pick. 


Yarn 
or Weight. 






Per Piece.* 












s. 


d. s d. 


35 


38 


16 xl4 


8J lbs. 


Shirtings 


6 


5 to 7 9 


35 


38 


17 xl6 


9i „ 




7 


1 to 8 9 


38 


m 


15 xl4 


8i „ 




6 


7 to 7 10 


39 


m. 


16 xl5 


8i „ 




6 


11 to 8 3 


38 


m 


18 xl6 


10 >. 




8 


IJto 9 Oi 


38 


384 


17ixl7 


10 „ 




8 


14 to 9 94 


45 


38* 


15 xl2 


9 ., 




7 


to 7 5 


45 


38i 


16 xl5 


9 „ 




7 


6 to 9 4 


30 


40 




14 >, 


Drills 


9 


to 10 3 


41 


22 


16 x]4 


40's-50's 


Jacconets 


3 


74 to 3 9 


46 


22 


16 X14 


40's-50's 




3 


104 to 4 


42 


20 


17 xl6 


40's-50's 




3 


74 to 3 9 


42 


20 


20 xl8 


40's-50's 




4 


44 to 4 6 


32 


24 


18 xl8 


7 lbs. 


Mexican 


5 


74 to 6 


32 


125 


17 xl7 


32's-40's 


Printers 


18 


104 to 19 104 


36 


50 


19 x22 


111 lbs. 


J J 


13 


14 to 13 44 


36 


40 




12 „ 


Sheetings 


9 


14 to 10 14 



* ^Nominal, 
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Jwm 15, 1912. 
Yaens. 





Per lb. 




d. d. 


32's mule twist cop 


9i to 10| 


40's 


lOS to lis 


50's ,, ,, (American). 


Vi\ to 14i 


50's „ ,, (Egyptian). 


14 J to 15S 


GO'S „ , 


15S to 18 


16'sweft . . .... 


8i to 9i 


40's „ 


9| to lOf 


50's „ . . . ... 


10| to 111- 


60'3 . . 


121- to 13| 


82's ,, (Egyptian) ... 


16S to 17i 


20's water twist bundles .... 


9i to lOi 


30's „ „ ... 


lOJ to llj 


40's mule bundles . ... 


lOi to llf 



Cloth. 









Nos. of 








Ins. 


Yds. 


Reed. Pick. 


Yarn 






Per Piece." 








or Weight. 


















s. 


d. s. d. 


35 


38 


16 xl4 


8i lbs. 


Shirtings 


6 


9 to 8 1 


35 


38 


17 xl6 


9i „ 




7 


5 to 9 1 


38 


38i 


15 xl4 


8i „ 




6 


10 to 8 \\ 


39 


38i 


16 xl5 


8i „ 




7 


4 to 8 8 


38 


38i 


18 xl6 


10 „ 




8 


6 to 9 5 


38 


38i 


17Jxl7 


10 „ 




8 


6 to 10 2 


45 


38i 


15 xl2 


9 „ 


a 


7 


2ito 7 74 


45 


38^ 


16 xl5 


9 ., 




7 


9 to 9 7 


30 


40 




14 ,. 


Drills 


10 


14 ton 14 


41 


22 


16 xl4 


40's-50'3 


Jacconets 


4 


to 4 14 


46 


22 


16 xl4 


40's-50's 


1} 


4 


3 to 4 44 


42 


20 


17 xl6 


40's-50's 




4 


to 4 14 


42 


20 


20 xl8 


40's-50's 




4 


9 to 4 104 


32 


24 


18 xl8 


7 lbs. 


Mexican 


6 


04 to 6 34 


32 


125 


17 xl7 


32's-40's 


Printers 


20 


6 to 21 14 


36 


50 


19 x22 


llf lbs. 




14 


to 14 3 


36 


40 




12 „ 


Sheetings 


14 


14 to 11 14 
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.NOMINAL YARN QUOTATIONS FROM COTTON. 
January 13, 1912. 





Per lb. 




Per lb. 




d. d. 




d. d. 


16's cop twist 


71 to 8i 


16's pin cop weft 


7* to 8i 


32's 


8| to n 


30's ,, ,, 


8 to 9i 


36's 


8i to 91 


40's ,, 


8f to 9i 


40's 


9| to 10| 


50's , , . . 


9| to 11 


50's 


114 to 124 


60's , ,, . . 


llf to 124 


42's „ (Egyptian) 


12i to 13i 


42's ,, ,, (Egyptian) 


lOj to 13i 


60's 


15 to 16J 


60's ., ,. 


13 to 141 


30's water twist bundles 


8| to 91 


80's , , . . 


15i to 16i 


40*3 mule , , 


9} to lOj 









January 


20, 1912. 






Per lb. 




Per lb. 




d. d. 




d. d. 


16's cop twist 


7i to 8| 


16's pin cop weft . 


7i to 8i 


32's 


84 to 94 


30's ,, 


7ifto 9i 


36's 


8i to 9i 


40's ., ,, • . 


8| to 9J 


40's 


9| to lOj 


50's ,, ,, . 


94 to Hi 


50'3 „ 


llf to 13 


60's „ „ . 


llf to 124 


42's Egyptian twist . 


12i to Ui 


42's ,, ,, (Egyptian) 


lOj to 13i 


60's 


14J to 16J 


60's ,, ,, . . 


IBi to 14f 


30's water twist bundles 


8i to 9i 


80's „ „ . 


151 to 16f 


40's mule ,, 


9| to 10^ 







Manchester Guardian, July 3, 1912. 

On the week spot quotations show a gain of 27 points for middling and the 
grades above, and 25 points for the grades below middling. To-day's quota- 
tion for middling is 577; last Friday it was 5 'SO. An advance has been made 
each day with the exception of Wednesday, when there was wfx change. The 
spot quotation basis shows only a small change from last week ; middling then 
was 22 points above futures, and to-day it is 24 points. There is very little 
to record in connection with the American spot market. A good demand has 
come from trade buyers, but it is doubtful whether there has been a large 
turnover for speculative and export account, for rumour has it that the South 
has evinced a much more reasonable disposition to meet the market, and, if 
this is the case, it is only natural that much of the buying that would other- 
wise have been done in this market will be put through elsewhere. Recently, 
owing to the stiffness of the South, our selling bases here have been to the 
advantage of those local merchants and exporters who were uncovered, and 
in the opinion of many a very much larger business has been done in this 
market than has been recognised, trade buyers being credited with a bigger 
percentage of the turnover than they really should have been. Still, a good 
business has undoubtedly been done with our home users, and, if the views of 
some were taken seriously, there would be little likelihood of any falling off 
in the demand for a long time yet. But these optimists — who not so long 
ago were most pronounced in their opinion that this country really played an 
unimportant part in the world's consumption of the raw material — apparently 
now forget that there is a limit to Lancashire's capacity for absorbing cotton. 

As regards the effect of the continued good market reports from Manchester, 
the large spot sales and the heavy callings by spinners, it is an open question. 
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whether too much has not been made of these influences, and there are many 
who think American bull manipulation and straddle purchasing should be 
held responsible for a very much larger share of the advance than they have 
been. It has, however, been to the interest of the leaders of the bull clique 
to make it appear that good trade is at the bottom of the advance, and the 
market generally accepts the situation without taking the trouble to go into 
the matter. As mentioned on several occasions, the straddle business has 
become a very important matter in this market, and the recent operations by 
American speculators have had the result of taking out for the time being a 
large quantity of cotton which will be thrown on the market again as soon as 
the parity between here and New York justifies the closing out of the straddle. 
The possibility of this happening at any moment is lost sight of by the 
majority, who seem to look upon the cotton as being bought for investment 
purposes, in which case, of course, it would be held for a substantial rise. But 
in the opinion of some who have made a careful study of the situation, this 
should be taken as a bear factor of no mean importance, and should therefore 
act as a check to the advance in prices which has been going on for the last 
few days. It cannot be said that trading in American futures has reached 
that broad, widely spread character generally associated with advancing 
markets, for during this latest rise it is noticed that the better class of 
operators have persistently avoided the market. Whether they consider the 
advance to be unwarranted on statistics or whether they are afraid to take 
the undue risks attached to the article when American manipulation is 
prominent is not very clear, but the fact remains that business has been 
restricted to a very small proportion of the speculative public, the professional 
element being by far the largest operators each day. 

32's cop twist, 60's Egyptian twist, and 20's water twist since the commence- 
ment of last season are given below, together with the Bank rate and the price 
of silver : — 
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January 2, 1911. 






1909. 


Middling 

American. 

Per Lb. 


Fully 
Good 
Fair 

Egypt. 

Per Lb. 


Good 
Bbow- 

nuggar. 

Per Lb. 


32's 
Cop. 

Twist. 

Per Lb. 


60's 
Twist 
Egy )t. 
Per Lb. 


20's 
Water 
Twist. 
Per Lb. 


Bank 
Rate. 


Price 
of 

Silver. 




d. 


d. 


d. 


d. 


d. 


d. 


l).c. 


d. 


Sept. 3 . 


6-88 


9| 


5| 


H 


14i 


H 


2i 


23f 


10 . 


6-83 


9J 


5A 


H 


14| 


H 


n 


2311 


17 . 


6-93 


m 


5iV 


n 


1*1 


9 


24 


23S 


24 . 


7-31 


30^ 


5* 


10 


14i 


9S 


2i 


23^ 


Oct. 1 . 


7-29 


W^w 


5f 


10 


14i 


9i 


24 


23S 


8 . 


7-27 


lOi 


5f 


10 


UJ 


9^ 


3 


23H 


15 . 


7-41 


lOi 


5f 


lOi 


15 


9i 


4 


23A 


22 


7-37 


10/^ 


5| 


lOi 


15 


91 


5 


23f 


29 . 


7-71 


lit 


5J 


10| 


16i 


10 


5 


234 


Nov. 5 . 


7 '59 


111 


H 


10| 


16i 


10 


5 


231 


12 . 


7-72 


lis 


6 


101 


161 


10 


5 


23| 


19 . 


7-72 


ni 


6-h 


m 


16i 


n 


5 


23i 


26 . 


7-62 


12A 


6A 


104 


16f 


n 


5 


23f 


Dec. 3 . 


7-72 


12H 


6A 


104 


161 


9| 


5 


23i 


10 


7-94 


13A 


6i 


101 


184 


91 


44 


24 


17 . 


8-03 


13A 


6 


log 


18i 


10 


44 


24^ 


24 . 


8-26 


13| 


m 


lOf 


18J 


lOi 


44 


24i 


31 . 


8-50 


14 


6^ 


11 


194 


lOi 


44 


244 
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1910. 


Middling 

American. 

Per Lb. 


Fully 
Good 
Fair 

Egypt. 

Per Lb. 


Good 

No. 1 

Oomra. 

Per Lb. 


32's 
Oop 

Twist. 

Per Lb 


60's 
Twist 

Egypt. 

Per Lb. 


20's 
Water 
Twist. 
Per Lb. 


Bank 
Rate. 


Price 
of 

Silver. 




d. 


d. 


d. 


d. 


d. 


d. 


p.o. 


a. 


Jan. 7 . 


8-18 


rm 


61^ 


10| 


18J 


lOJ 


4 


24A 


14 


7-84 


13A 


6 


104 


18J 


lOi 


4 


24A 


21 . 


7-73 


13| 


5« 


lOJ 


181 


lOi 


H 


24A 


28 . 


7-80 


13| 


5ii 


lOf 


181 


lOi 


34 


244 


Feb. 4 . 


7-91 


14 


m 


lOf 


184 


lOi 


34 


23* 


11 . 


8-15 


14| 


6A 


lOf 


18* 


10* 


3 


23ii 


18 . 


8-10 


15 


61^ 


lOA 


181 


lOi 


3 


24 


25 . 


7-99 


15* 


61V 


104 


19i 


104 


3 


23A 


Mar. 4 . 


8-07 


15J 


6^^ 


104 


19i 


104 


3 


23* 


11 . 


8-05 


15J 


H 


104 


194 


10 


3 


23* 


18 . 


8-17 


15H 


6i 


101 


194 


104 


4 


23^ 


24 . 


8-15 


16if 


61V 


101 


19i 


104 


4 


23i* 


Apr. 1 . 


7-96 


16tV 


6A 


lOA 


194 


104 


4 


24i 


8 . 


7-92 


15M 


6* 


lOA 


194 


104 


4 


24A 


15 . 


7-81 


151 


6i 


104 


19i 


10 


4 


24* 


22 


7-87 


15 


6i 


104 


19i 


10 


4 


241 


29 . 


7-94 


14f 


6i 


loi 


194 


104 


4 


24i* 


May 6 


7-95 


14f 


6A 


10| 


18| 


104 


4 


24H 


13 . 


8-18 


14A 


6A 


lOi 


18| 


lOi 


4 


24H 


20 . 










... 




4 


24if 


27 . 


8'04 


h'a- 


6A 


ib'i 


18* 


lOi 


4 


24i 


June 3 . 


7-94 


14A 


6* 


10| 


18i 


10* 


34 


2414 


10 . 


8-23 


14 


6,% 


lOf 


18i 


lOi 


3 


24A 


17 . 


8-09 


13i 


6A 


104 


18i 


10 


3 


24i4 


24 . 


8-05 


12i 


6A 


lOf 


17i 


10 


3 


24H 


July 1 . 


7-86 


Hi 


6i 


lOi 


161 


10 


3 


24* 


8 . 


7 92 


11* 


6A 


lOi 


16| 


10 


3 


25* 


15 . 


7-94 


111 


6A 


lOi 


16* 


10 


3 


25i 


22 


7 '97 


m 


6i 


lOf 


16* 


10 


3 


25A 


29 . 


8-16 


y^^ir 


H 


101 


161 


104 


3 


24^4 


Aug. 5 . 


8-07 


12A 


6» 


lOi 


164 


lOi 


3 


24* 


12 . 


8-31 


12| 


6f 


lOf 


174 


lOi 


3 


24A 


19 . 


8-26 


12S . 


6| 


10| 


17* 


10* 


3 


24A 


26 . 


8-14 


12if 


6f 


101 


17* 


10* 


3 


24* 


Sept. 2 


7-97 


12^1 


6f 


lOf 


■'7* 


10* 


3 


24* 


9 . 


8-02 


12U 


6f 


10| 


171 


10* 


3 


244 


16 . 


7-98 


I2i 


6| 


10* 


17* 


10* 


3 


244 


23 . 


7-82 


12 


6* 


1G| 


174 


lOi 


3 


244 


30 . 


7-61 


11^ 


6f 


lOi 


174 


104 


4 


24 


Oct. 7 . 


7-88 


mi 


64 


lOf 


17* 


10* 


4 


25A 


14 . 


8-25 


12A 


6f 


Hi 


17* 


10* 


4 


25* 


21 . 


7-93 


12^ 


6f 


11 


17* 


104 


5 


25A 


28 . 


7-76 


12i 


6i 


101 


17* 


104 


5 


26tt 


Nov. 4 . 


7-81 


111 


eu 


101 


17* 


104 


5 


25| 


11 . 


8-00 


Hi 


m 


114 


17* 


10* 


5 


25 


18 . 


7 '85 


114 


6| 


Hi 


171 


10* 


5 


25A 


25 . 


810 


llf 


m 


Hi 


17* 


lOJ 


5 


25A 


Dec. 2 . 


8-06 


m 


ei 


Hi 


17* 


10| 


44 


25* 


9 . 


7-95 


114 


6J 


Hi 


17* 


lOi 


44 


25i 


16 . 


8-11 


Hi 


61 


Hi 


171 


104 


44 


25i 


23 . 


8-16 


iiA 


6| 


Hi 


171 


104 


44 


25* 


30 . 


8-07 


iii^ 


6| 


Hi 


17* 


104 


44 


25A 
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1911. 


Middling 

American. 

Per Lb. 


Fully 
Good 
Fair 

Egypt. 
Per Lb. 


Good 
Nol. 

Oomra. 

Per Lb. 


32's 
Cop 

Twist. 

Per Lb. 


60's 
Twist 


20's 
"Water 
Twist. 
Per Lb. 


Bank 
Rate. 


Price 

of 
Silver. 




d. 


d. 


d. 


d. 


d. 


d. 


p.o. 


d. 


Jan. 6 . 


8-08 


11^ 


61 


Hi 


171 


101 


44 


25A 


13 . 


8-07 


llA 


7i 


Hi 


171 


io| 


44 


25* 


20 . 


8-05 


11 


n 


11* 


171 


lOJ 


44 


241 


27 . 


8-02 


lOJ 


7A 


11 


171 


101 


4 


24A 


Feb. 3 . 


7-88 


lOi 


n 


101 


17 


104 


4 


24^ 


10 . 


7-77 


lOJ 


7A 


lOf 


161 


101 


4 


2311 


17 . 


7-56 


10^ 


W 


m 


164 


lOi 


34 


24A 


24 . 


7-51 


9H 


101 


161 


lOJ 


34 


241 


Mar. 3 . 


7-64 


9* 


6« 


104 


161 


m 


34 


24A 


10 . 


7-66 


9i 


m 


m 


161 


m 


3 


24A 


17 . 


7-75 


9| 


6*1 


101 


161 


lOJ 


3 


24A 


24 . 


773 


91 


m 


lOi 


161 


101 


3 


24A 


31 . 


7-70 


m 


611 


lOi 


16 


101 


3 


24i 


Apr. 7 . 


7-83 


9H 


m 


lOi 


151 


lOi 


3 


24A 


13 . 


7-96 


lOA 


7 


101 


161 


104 


3 


244 


21 . 


8 10 


m 


7A 


lOJ 


161 


104 


3 


24J 


28 . 


8-27 


101 


74 


101 


161 


101 


3 


mi 


May 5 . 


8-23 


10^ 


7i 


101 


161 


101 


3 


24A 


12 . 


8-42 


10| 


7i 


11 


161 


los 


3 


2411 


19 . 


8-40 


lOii 


74 


11 


16| 


lOi 


3 


244 


26 . 


8-28 


10^ 


7i 


101 


161 


101 


3 


24A 


June 2 . 


8-33 


\m 


n 


101 


161 


101 


3 


241 


9 . 


8-31 


lOri 


n 




... 




3 


244 


16 . 


8-27 


IOt 


7i 


101 


161 


101 


3 


244 


23 . 


8-21 


lOA 


7A 


101 


161 


!0A 


3 


24A 


30 . 


8-04 


10| 


7A 


loi 


161 


104 


3 


24A 


July 7 . 


7-97 


lOA 


7A- 


101 


161 


101 


3 


24A 


14 . 


7-76 


lOA 


6i 


lOJ 


151 


101 


3 


24f 


21 . 


7-39 


lOA 


6^ 


101 


151 


10 


3 


24tV 


28 . 


6-90 


m 


6i 


9i 


161 


10 


3 


24 


Aug. 4 . 


6-95 


m 


5M 


91 


151 


10 


3 


24A 


11 . 


6-77 


9« 


m 


9: 


151 


10 


3 


24A 


18 . 


6-69 


9H 


5f 


9t 


151 


91 


3 


241 


25 . 


6-88 


m 


5i 


9 


151 


91 


3 


24A 


Sept. 1 . 


6-95 


9» 


51 


9-r 


151 


91 


3 


24A 


8 . 


7-32 


10 


511 


H 


154 


91 


3 


241 


15 . 


7-18 


10* 


6 


9f 


151 


91 


3 


241 


22 . 


6-80 


10,^ 


511 


9i 




91 


4 


24i 


29 . 


6-11 


10 


5i 


91 


151 


91 


4 


24A 


Oct. 6 . 


5-59 


m 


5i 


91 


151 


9 


4 


241 


13 . 


5 -SI 


9i 


5A 


81 


151 


81 


4 


251 


20 . 


5-29 


9* 


41 


8i 


151 


84 


4 


25A 


27 . 


5-17 


H 


m 


81 


151 


81 


4 


25 


Nov. 3 . 


.'i-17 


9A 


m 


81 


151 


81 


4 


25tV 


10 . 


5-26 


9A 


4i 


84 


151 


81 


4 


251 


17 . 


5-19 


9A 


411 


8| 


151 


81 


4 


2511 


24 . 


5-22 


"o" 


m 


81 


161 


81 


4 


26t 


Dec. 1 . 


5-08 


9i 


41 


8i 


151 


81 


4 


25A 


8 . 


5-04 


9i 


411 


84 


15i 


8 


4 


251 


15 . 


5-02 


9 


411 


8i 


151 


8 


4 


25A 


22 . 


5-05 


9 


m 


84 


151 


8 


4 


251 


29 . 


5- 1 


H 


m 


8A 


15 


711 


4 


251 
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Average 
Prices. 
Mid. -Upland. 
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Port & Mill 
Stocks, 
Dec, 31. 
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Consumption, 

all Kinds. 
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American Crop. 
{Chronicle.) 
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BUYERS AND SELLERS IN THE COTTON TRADE 
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BUYERS AND SELLERS IN THE COTTON TRAD®. 



The following table gives (in thousands) the acreage of the American crop 
for the last fourteen years, and the total crop in bales, the iigures being those 
of the Neio York Financial Chronicle, as per Manchester Guardiam, January 2, 
1911, up to and including 1909-10. The figures for 1910-11 and later are 
compiled from the U.S.A. Agriculture Bureau Eeport, as published in Cotton, 
October 12, 1912, and the Liverpool Cotton Association list: — 



Manchester Guardian, January 2, 


1911. 








Average Price. 




Acreage. 


Crop in Bales. 


Middling 
American. 


1899-1900 


24,175 


9,439 


d. 
4-80 


1900-01 


26,534 


10,425 


5-04 


1901-02 


27,874 


10,701 


4-71 


1902-03 


27,300 


10,758 


5-44 


1903-04 


28,996 


10,124 


6-92 


1904-05 


32,364 


13,577 


4-92 


1905-06 


28,808 


11,320 


5-95 


1906-07 


31,557 


13,551 


6-35 


1907-08 


33,079 


11,582 


6-18 


1908-09 


33,512 


13,829 


5-50 


1909-10 


33,862 


10,651 


7-87 


1910-11 


33,418 


12,120 


7-84 


1911-12 


36,681 


16,138 


6-09 


1912-13 


34,097 


! 


? 



Hamer's iigures for highest and lowest prices of American cotton, as shown 
in Cotton, October 1912, are given as follows : — 





1905-06. 


1906-07. 


1907-08. 


1908-09. 


1909-10. 


1910-11. 


1911-12. 


Highest . 
Lowest 

Difference . 


d. 

6-42 
5-26 
1-16 


d. 
7-52 
5-31 
2-21 


d. 
7-57 
5-16 
2-41 


d. 
6-92 
4-80 
2-12 


d. 

8-50 
6-77 - 
1-73 


d. 
8-42 
6-57 
1-85 


d. 
7-53 
4-92 
2 61 



The average yield of lint cotton per acre for the different States, and the 
average production per acre of the American cotton crop, are given as follows 
in hundreths of a bale (from Shepperson's Cotton Facts, 1911 issue) :— 





American Cotton Croji 




Average Yield of Lint Cotton per Acre 
for the different States, as per 






1896-97 


•39 


Census of 1900. 


1897-98 


•47 




1898-99 


•48 




1899-1900 . 


■44 


North Carolina . . -44 


1900-01 


. -41 


South Carolina 




•40 


1901-02 


•39 


Georgia 




•35 


1902-03 


•39 


Florida 




•22 


1903-04 


•35 


Alabama 




•34 


1904-05 


•43 


Mississippi 




•43 


1905-06 


•41 


Louisiana 




•51 


1906-07 


•41 


Texas . 




•37 


1907-08 


•35 


Arkansas 




•43 


1908-09 


■39 


Tennessee 




■M 


1909-10 


•33 


1 


1910-11 


•36 



NOMINAL YARN PRICKS, ETC. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

GERMAN, AMERICAN, FRENCH AND JAPANESE EX- 
PORTS OF COTTON GOODS, AND CLASSIFIED 
LIST OF IMPORTS OF COTTON GOODS INTO 
THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

Foe the purpose of comparison with our own exports the average values and 
quantities are taken to correspond as near as possible with our periods of 
progress for Germany. 

GERMAN EXPORTS OF YARN BY QUANTITY. 



Period, 


Yeariy Average 
Quantity in 
Kilograms. 


Average per cent. 

Increase over 
Previous Period. 


1890-93 
1894-99 
1900-07 
1908-10 


8,617,700 

7,962,600 

11,863,200 

15,406,867 


49 
29-8 



Average increased German yarn exports, of 1908-10 period over 1894-99 
period = 93'5 per cent. 

From the 1894-99 period to 1908-11 period the average yearly exports 
of yarn from United Kingdom by quantity decreased 14 per cent. 

Increased weights of yarn imported into the United Kingdom between 
the same periods = .3 6 per cent. 

Cloth exports 'from Germany at constant prices, estimated on the average 
prices of 1908-10, being 33 per cent, higher than the average prices in 
period 1894-99 * are as follows : — 

Average export values for 1898^-99 .... 72,581,000 
Add 33 per cent. . . . 23,951,730 



Average value of 1908-10 exports in 1898-99 period 
„ ., 1908-10 exports . . . . 



96,532,730 
122,812,000 



Average increased German cloth exports at constant prices of 1 908-1 period 
over 1898-99 period = 27 per cent. 

Average increased exports of cloth at constant prices from United Kingdom 
from 1894-99 period to 1908-11 period =15-6 per cent. 

Average increased cloth imports into United Kingdom at constant prices 
from 1894-99 period to 1908-11 period = 81-3 per cent.f 

* Official German quantities of cloth exports are given in weights not lengths. 
t By yardage the increase is 82 per cent. 
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GERMAN, AMERICAN, FRENCH, AND JAPANESE EXPORTS, ETC. 213 



EXPOETS FROM GERMANY OF COTTON PIECE GOODS (CLOSE 

WOVEN), BLEACHED, DYED, AND PRINTED. 

(1 Kilo.=2ilbs.; 1 Mark = ll'8d.) 





100 


Value in 




Kilograms. 


1000 Marks. 


1898 


199,790 


68,610 


1899 


211,518 


76,553 


1900 


233,201 


90,796 


1901 


216,805 


80,068 


1902 


259,482 


94,043 


1903 


290,966 


110,853 


1904 


282,000 


109,902 


1905 


312,752 


122,002 


1906 


331,836 


155,395 


1907 


329,962 


162,363 


1908 


270,452 


117,169 


1909 


313,689 


114,021 


1910 


351,230 


137,245 



QUANTITIES OF COTTON CLOTH EXPORTED FROM THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA (IN 1000 YARDS). 





Coloured. 


(Jncoloured. 


1887 


67,793 


136,809-, 


1888 


54,447 


115,767 




1889 


40,886 


77,597 




1890 


42,310 


75,716 




1891 


39,017 


135,530 


From 


. 1892 


38,589 


138,603 


- Shepperson's 


1893 


46,724 


99,032 


Ootton Facts. 


1894 


63,954 


129,991 




1895 


55,586 


123,059 




1896 


62,450 


190,756 




1897 


83,482 


219,274 J 




1898 


79,415 


191,0921 




1899 


108,941 


303,063 


- 


1900 


87,881 


264,314 




1901 


115,949 


135,554 




1902 


146,769 


358,005 




1903 


169,512 


325,868 


FrnTTi Roard of 


1904 


91,320 


156,061 


1 1 UllL Ul/alU Ul 


1905 


127,916 


566,584 


XlaUC IBLUlllo. 


'l906 


116,976 


594,517 




1907 


120,286 


206,054 




1908 


80,265 


127,730 




1909 


121,508 


246,123 




1910 


137,829 


172,082 ) 




1911 


121,540 


198,290* 



* Shepperson's figures. 
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BUYERS AND SELLERS IN THE COTTON TRADE. 



There is a disparity between many figures shown by Shepperson and the 
Board of Trade returns. This may be due to later corrections made in the 
Government returns. 



COUNTRIES TO WHICH THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA EXPORTS 
COTTON GOODS (QUANTITIES EXPORTED IN 1000 YARDS). 





1911. 


1910. 


1909. 


1908. 


Germany . 


164-4 


113-4 


28-8 


68-5 


Great Britain . 


1,603 


2,241 


2,465 


2,348 


British North America 


11,340 


10,183 


7,788 


5,618 


Central American States . 


37,249 


24,093 


31,515 


23,334 


Mexico ... 


1,716 


1,573 


1,840 


1,757 


West Indies . 


65,277 


53,128 


64,260 


42,537 


Brazil 


1,723 


2,258 


2,453 


3,471 


Other South American States . 


45,481 


41,523 


41,894 


29,695 


China 


80,739 


95,041 


139,987 


49,876 


Other Asia and Oceania 


87,764 


67,505 


6-2,648 


42,469 


Africa . .• . 


10,813 


9,085 


9,902 


3,000 



EXPORTS OF COTTON YARN AND PIECE GOODS FROM FRANCE. 
(1 Frano = 9-6d. or 25 to the £.) 



s 


Yarn. 


Cotton Piece Goods, Coloured 
and Uncoloured. 


Weight in 100 
Kilograms. 


Value in 
1000 Francs. 


Weight in 100 
Kilograms. 


Value in 
1000 Francs. 


1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 


10,430 
24,450 
18,140 
13,890 
13,220 
14,890 
19,410 
67,300 
54,220 
49,970 
25,140 
26,870 
40,430 


2,825 

6,292 

5,427 

3,950 

3,714 

4,566 

6,807 

19,301 

18,813 

18,873 

9,702 

10,006 

14,994 


203,160 
266,860 
228,440 
275,950 
267,690 
252,700 
289,120 
322,350 
290,200 
339,680 
316,090 
338,700 
323,370 


61,998 

88,635 

90,024 

98,329 

91,215 

90,643 

99,098 

114,158 

115,413 

158,393 

134,465 

141,376 

144,592 
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EXPORTS OF COTTON YARN AND PIECE GOODS FROM JAPAN. 
(1 Km= 1-3228 lbs. avoir, weight ; 1 Yen = 100 Sen = 2s. OJd.) 





Yarn. 


. Cotton Tissues. 


Weight in 


Value in 


Value in 




1000 Kin. 


1000 Yen. 


1000 Yen. 


1898 


68,834 


20,117 




1899 


102,361 


28,521 


4,991 


1900 


62,620 


20,589 


6,335 


1901 


62,752 


21,466 


6,255 


1902 


59,246 


19,902 


6,927 


1903 


92,161 


31,419 


8,270 


1904 


77,192 


29,268 


9,454 


1905 


80,215 


33,246 


14,090 


1906 


80,204 


35,304 


19,364 


1907 


67,941 


30,343 


18,935 


1908 


50,353 


20,724 


16,215 


1909 


77,663 


31,657 


19,208 



IMPORTS OF YARN AND CLOTH INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM (IN £1000). 



Year. 


Cloth. 


Yarn. 


Periodic Index No. 
for Constant Prices 


Index No. for 
Yarns. 








with 1896 Cloth. 


1886 


565 


450 N 






1887 


823 


438 








1888 


602 


472 








1S89 
1890 


657 
677 


474 
446 




66-3 


144-7 


1891 


722 


505 








1892 


760 


474 








1893 


718 


387 J 








1894 


771 


379 ^ 






1895 


833 


379 






1896 
1897 


1041 
911 ■ 


296 

251 " 


82-7 


95-5 


1898 


858 


207 






1899 


741 


246'' 






1900 


933 


287 > 








1901 


918 


221 








1902 


924 


237 








1903 


893 


193 




96-3 


92-5 


1904 


1010 


227 








1905 


1512 


243 








1906 


1561 


275 








1907 


1810 


iZlJ 






1908 


1919 


396 ^ 






1909 
1910 


2407 
2694 


292 1 
899 f 


150-0 


131-8 


1911 


2768 


397 j 
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YARN AND CLOTH IMPORTS IN UNITED KINGDOM 
AT CONSTANT PRICES WITH 1896. 

Yarn. 



Period. 


Index No. 


Percentage 

Decrease on 

Preceding 

Period. 


Percentage 

Increase on 

Preceding 

Period. 


1886-93 
1894-99 
1900-07 
1908-11 


144-7 
95-5 
92-5 

181-8 


34 
3-2 


42-5 



Average annual increase of 1908-11 period over 1 894-99 period = 38 per cent, in twelve years. 



Cloth. 



Period. 


Index No. 


Percentage 

Increase on 

Previous Period. 


1886-93 
1894-99 
1900-07 
190811 


66-3 

82-7 

96-3 

150-0 


24 -7 
16-4 
55-7 



Average annual increase of 1908-11 period over 1394-99 period = 81-3 per cent. 

The total imports of cotton cloth from all countries into the United 
Kingdom are classified as follows (in 1000 yards) : — 





1907. 


1908. 


1909. 


1910. 


.1911. 


Grey 


6,082 


2,248 


2,506 


1,819 


2,498 


Bleached .... 


3,434 


4,030 


3,793 


3,075 


3,636 


Printed .... 


16,116 


14,199 


18,681 


21,464 


22,154 


Dyed in tlie piece . 




49,470 


62,425 


67,423 


63,306 


Coloured yarn, woven goods 




2,046 


2,188 


2,438 


4,335 


Dyed in the piece or manu- 


48,912 




... 




... 


factured wholly or part of 












dyed yam 












Bookcloth* . . . • 


74,544 






408 


383 




71,993 


89,593 


96,627 


96,312 



* Included in cotton manufactures prior to 1910 

An analysis of cotton yarn and cloth imports from the separate countries 
into the United Kingdom are shown as follows (in 1000 Ihs. for yam, and 
1000 yards for cloth) : — 
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GERMANY. 



Cloth Imports (1000 yards). 




1907. 


1908. 


1909. 


1910. 


1911. 


Grey 










Bleached 


1,167 


1,242 


1,437 


1,401 


1,699 


Printed .... 


8,972 


7,104 


9,626 


10,576 


12,952 


Dyed in piece , 


... 


32,999 


43,970 


48,489 


41,432 


Coloured yarn, woven goods 




324 


334 


277 


87 


Dyed or manufactured of 


32,128 


• •■ 








dyed yarn 




1 








Yabn Impoets (1000 lbs.). 






Grey 


I 9 qoQ 1 1,156 


785 


1,213 


969 


Bleached and dyed . 


/ ^'^^^ 1 


1,421 


1,853 


2,012 


2,362 



FRANCE. 







Cloth 


Imports. 










1907. 


1908. 


1909. 


1910. 


1911. 


Grey 




60 


85 


70 


1 


11 


Bleached 




109 


288 


87 


■ 161 


212 


Printed .... 




4048 


2662 


3493 


4377 


3114 


Dyed in piece 






828 


1320 


1787 


3808 


Coloured yarn, woven goods . 




Yarn 


112 
Imports. 


318 


269 


370 


Grey 

Bleached and dyed 




170 -[ 


129 
49 


60 
53 


227 
17 


123 
48 



SWITZERLAND. 



Cloth Imports. 



Bleached 
Printed 



Dyed in piece 

Coloured yarn, woven goods 

Dved or manufactured of 



Dyed 
dyed yarn 



1907. 



633 
913 



1224 



1908. 



669 

812 

1198 

118 



1909. 



820 

1441 

1439 

47 



1910. 



605 
2361 

1848 
48 



1911. 



809 

1519 

1463 

18 
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BELGIUM. 



Cloth Imports. 




1907. 


1908. 


1909. 


1910. 


1911. 


Grey . . . 


640 


327 


406 


578 


1,042 


Bleached .... 


120 


472 


190 


246 


178 


Printed .... 


549 


1266 


1468 


1064 


1,019 


Dyed in piece 




7416 


7353 


9045 


10,048 


Coloured yarn, woven goods 




170 


161 


529 


629 


Dyed or manufactured of 


8405 










dyed yarn 














Yakn Imports. 








Grey ... 


1 .,„,Q / 1069 


1465 


2913 


2,535 


Bleached and dyed 


1 ^"^ 1 


910 


379 


527 


486 



NETHERLANDS. 



Cloth Imports. 



Grey ... 
Bleached . _ . . 

Printed . . " . 
Dyed or manufactured of 

dyed yarn 
Dyed in piece 
Coloured yarn, woven goods 



Grey . 
Bleached and dyed 



1907. 



336 

495 

857 

3490 



1908. 



284 

383 

1730 



4102 
230 



Yarn Imports. 

1} "{ 



68 
37 



1909. 



243 

343 

2061 



5168 
272 



18 
27 



1910. 



99 

94 

2282 



3373 
499 



23 
133 



1911. 



90 

220 

2556 



4070 
541 



6 

109 



UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 



Cloth Imports. 



Grey ... 
Bleached 
Printed 
Dyed in piece 

Dyed or manufactured of dyed 
yarn 



1907. 



1699 

737 

27 

741 



1908. 



1061 

919 

73 

1565 



1909. 



1617 
888 
150 

1108 



1910. 



624 

488 

58 

722 



1911. 



1016 

367 

71 

844 
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SPAIN. 





Cloth Imports. 










1907. 


1908. 


1909. 


1910. 


1911. 


Grey 


2426 








... 



ITALY. 





Cloth 


Imports. 










1907. 


1908. 


1909. 


1910. 


J911. 


Dyed in the piece 




196 


162 


418 


580 



AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 





Cloth Imports. 










1907. 


1908. 


1909. 


1910. 


1911. 


Dyed in the piece 




246 


930 


433 


389 



JAPAN (INOLUBING FORMOSA). 



■ 


Cloth Imports. 










1907. 


1908. 


1909. 


1910 


1911. 


Grey 


5 


... 


5-5 


269 


94 
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OTHER FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 





Cloth 


Imports. 










1907. 


1908. 


1909. 


1910. 


1911. 


Grey . . . . 


306 


174 


85 


210 


172 


Bleached 


128 


34 


16 


65 


92 


Printed 


672 


417 


413 


669 


784 


Dyed in piece 




308 


282 


444 


231 


Dyed or mamifactured of 


2196 










dyed yarn 


Yarn 


I M POUTS. 








Grey 


1 ''' 1 


126 


87 


315 


283 


Bleached iind dyed 


38 


63 


99 


94 



BRITISH INDIA (and CEYLON DEPENDENCIES for 1907). 



Cloth Imports. 




1907. 


1908. 


1909. 


1910. 


1911. 


Dyed or manufactured of 

dyed yarn 
Dyed in piece 
Coloured yarn, woven goods . 


724 


574 
1016 


663 
930 


808 
755 


405 
2665 




Yarn Imports. 








Grey 


4588 2628 


1049 


927 


668 



CANADA. 



Cloth Imports. 




1907. 


1908. 


1909. 


1910. 


1911. 


Bleached .... 


16 


1 


5 


6 


18 
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OTHER BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 





Cloth 


Imporis. 










1907. 


1908. 


1909. 


1910. 


1911. 
73 


Grey ... 


611 


317 


80 


38 


Bleached .... 


30 


21 


7 


9 


41 


Printed .... 


78 


135 


39 


76 


139 


Dyed in the piece . 




39 


30 


55 


37 


Coloured yarn, woven goods 




... 


13 


15 




Dyed or uiannfaetured of 


3 










dyed yarn 


Yarn 


Imposts. 








Yarn . 


2 










Grey ... 






2 






Bleached .... 




1335 


25 


7 


112 



TOTAL IMPORTS OF "OTHER COTTON MANUFACTURES" INTO THE 
UNITED KINGDOM FROM ALL COUNTRIES (IN £1000). 





1907. 


1908. 


1909. 


1910. 


1911. 


Bookcloth . 

Gloves .... 

Hosiery of all sorts 

Stockings and socks 

Other sorts . 

Lace and articles thei-eof 

Ribbons 

Trimmings . 

Unenumerated 




1294 
(Nearly 

3536 
2455 


773 

1444 

all from 

2913 

586 
1186 


• 

580 

1519 

Germany.) 

2903 
221 
736 
851 


10 

560 

1817 

2542 
131 
924 

1165 


10 
591 

226 
1860 
2539 

136 
1041 
1219 






7285 


6902 


6810 


7139 


7622 



Note.— With the exception of "lace and articles thereof," the bulk of the amounts shown under 
"Other Cotton Manufactures" are imported from Germany. The bulk of our "lace" imports are, 
roughly, equally divided between Germany and France ; Belgium coming third in order. 



CHAPTER XX. 
FUTURE PROSPECTS IN THE COTTON TRADE. 

Owing to the dearth of cotton mill operatives in Lancashire during the past 
few years, much has been said of late regarding the unpopularity of mill life 
as an occupation. 

By those who seem to know the least about the industry, invariably, the 
most detrimental remarks will be made, thereby casting an unnecessary stigma 
on the whole cotton industry. It is scarcely credible that such slanderers can 
have had personal intercourse to any reasonable extent with mill operatives, 
their home life and mill surroundings generally. If such had been experienced, 
their opinions ofttimes would have undergone an agreeable change. They 
would find that the majority of the mill operatives have a high standard of 
morality, which, together with other accomplishments, would put many an 
outsider to shame. They would also find that the general conditions of 
working will compare favourably with any other organised industry, although 
there may still be room for improvement in this direction. This prejudice 
against mill workers in tlie minds of many people is probably due to old-time 
associations of other generations with mill life, especially during the early 
stages of the " factory system." There are exceptions to every rule, and 
also " black sheep in every fold." 

If the factory system was immune from faulty organisation as compared 
with other callings, it also would be an exception. Many mill managers 
believe that a stigma has undoubtedly been cast upon mill occupations, more 
especially for females, due to irresponsible writers and " gossips." They, 
however, should be the last people to discourage the use of the healthy 
practice of operatives wearing clogs. 

Girls at the present time appear to prefer an employment to which they 
can go " dressed up," and also commence their duties at a later hour than six 
o'clock in the morning, but with less wages and worse conditions of working. 

In the opinions of many employers and managers the early hour for 
starting is no inducement for the more educated young people of to-day to 
enter the cotton mill as a means of occupation. A start at seven o'clock in 
a morning after a good breakfast, not only would be humanitarian, but it 
would be good for the general health of the operatives. Further, it would be 
the means of encouraging more " recruits " to the industry. Working with 
a cold and empty stomach for two hours on a winter's morning, as some often 
will do, does not conduce to good health or " good work." A modification 
of hours, therefore, might be the means of restoring any so-called shortage of 
female labour, because, on the whole, the average wages to be earned are much 
higher than other reputed "respectable" occupations. There are many 
employers who hold such views on shorter hours, but individually are helpless 
to further the good cause. Others lack interest in such an important matter, 
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but probably they also would acquiesce to legislative measures being 
formulated to accomplish the object. 

Reverting to the shortage of labour, memory does not require to go 
beyond the year 1905, when the three years' "cotton boom" commenced, to 
find the first signs of shortage. For twenty years previous to that time, 
very little was heard about a scarcity of operatives, but rather the reverse 
appeared to be the case. During some portion of that period, large numbers 
of mill operatives left our country to find employment abroad, owing to 
their irregularity of employment in this country. Again, even after the 
collapse of the Lancashire "cotton boom" in 1908-09, thousands of mill 
operatives were working short time, whilst others were unemployed for some 
length of time. In consequence of this, a further exodus of experienced mill 
operatives from this country took place, many of them going to America and 
Canada, whilst others sought fresh occupations, to which they have kept. 
Since about the beginning of 1911, when the cotton trade began to "look up," 
those valuable workers have been missed. The depleted ranks did not get 
filled up proportionally to the loss ; indeed, during the stagnation period very 
few "learners" were put on. Recently a large number of additional looms 
have been set to work, and, as a consequence, the labour shortage has become 
more acute, hence the cry of the " unpopularity of the mill " as an occupation. 
For some reason, the average yearly rate of progress in the cotton trade — as 
pointed out in an earlier chapter of this work — during 1908-11, has never 
been so rapid since the period 1880-85. The year 1912, on the whole, 
appears to have been more prosperous, and a good trade in 1913 is pre- 
dicted. It is sincerely to be hoped that the aftermath may not be similar 
to previous experiences due to overproduction in the cotton trade. It is also 
to be hoped that the splitting up of Turkey by the Balkan Powers will not 
reduce our trade in that direction, but, on the contrary, perhaps due to less 
oppression of the people or by a spirit of still greater enterprise, our exports to 
the Balkan States may be further increased. Turkey undoubtedly has been 
a good customer to the Lancashire cotton industry, but signs were not 
wanting that an increased tariif was imminent on all her imports. 

The uncertainties of good trade, however, cannot be overlooked, and the 
unexpected ought to be prepared for. In the light of the preceding remarks 
a little reflection on the future prospects of the Lancashire cotton industry 
may be opportune in a work of this kind as being applicable to "Buyers and 
Sellers." 

Whenever a new weaving mill is now in building, or an extension takes 
place in a cotton manufacturing centre, not infrequently the doubtful supply 
of weavers will engage the serious attention of those interested in the business. 
At such times, also, the local manufacturers will anticipate increased competi- 
tion for labour, being alive to the fact that the firm who offers the best 
advantages additional to the "wage list," will not be the last to command the 
best workpeople. The highest "wage list" for piecework alone will not 
always do so. The additional advantages obviously will be the other means 
for enabling the worker to go home each pay-day with more wages than she 
or he would otherwise obtain. It would only be the excellent reputation of 
an established firm for offering facilities to the worker to obtain good wages, 
which would act at such times as their safeguard against losing some of their 
best weavers, for example, when the new mill begins operations. 

Good motive power; up-to-date machinery; simplicity of work; good 
conditions of working — such as health of w^orkpeople, general comfort. 
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organised oversight and attention — will have a beneficial effect on cloth produc- 
tion, and, consequently, on the good average weaver's wages. The last item 
may be taken as the "barometer." With manufacturers the economic aspect 
must always be considered — they are out for business, — but experience has 
shown that any additional outlay made by them for the purposes as outlined 
above will bring its commensurate return by greater production and better 
work. Both workers and employers, therefore, would appear to benefit by the 
altered conditions. If continued good trade, and a constant supply of good 
weavers could be relied upon, there perhaps would not be much cause for 
alarm in the cotton manufacturing industry ; " margins " would undoubtedly 
be relatively satisfactory. Formerly, such a state of affairs might have 
prevailed. Now, however, foreign competition must be faced, and there are 
periods, as the manufacturer knows to his sorrow, when it is most difficult to 
bring cloth prices down to the level of buyers' requirements. This may be 
sometimes due to foreign competition, and at other times partly to the high 
price of raw cotton. In the rosy days of the past, however, the former 
menace was a negligible quantity, therefore a rise in the price of raw cotton 
did not seem to affect the " paying price " for cloth very much. There 
appeared to be always good "margins" to work with between the cost of 
production and the selling prices. It is not so now. Neither our geo- 
graphical position nor our " suitable moist climate " can now protect us from 
competition. 

Our supremacy so far as the cotton trade is concerned cannot now 
be considered as an established fact. It is no longer unassailable. The 
evolution and progress made by other nations in their industries have 
created new conditions for us as a cotton manufacturing community to 
contend with. As a nation we have often been charged with being conserva- 
tive and slow to adapt ourselves to new conditions. Consular reports some- 
times enlighten us to the fact that other countries often profit by our apathy, 
whenever they encroach upon what we have always considered as our 
"commercial preserves." The "most favoured nation clauses" in some 
foreign schedules of tariffs certainly do sometimes partially assist us to retain 
many markets. We have it on the authority of Sir Chas. Macara, Bart, (in 
the Strand Magazine for Oct. 1912), that " unless English business men show 
greater interest in commercial propositions a down-grade movement will set 
in." We must assume that shippers and merchants have already done their 
best to meet fair competition in foreign markets. Whenever a reduction in 
the price of cloth is -therefore desired by our foreign customers, the shipper or 
merchant, anxious to retain a hold on the market, will naturally appeal to 
the manufacturer for the remedy. Obviously, the matter of cost for regulating 
sales will ultimately be dependent to a great extent on the manufacturer. 

During recent years the cost of production has gone up considerably in 
the textile industries, due to higher wages and the higher cost of mill stores, 
etc. In the future, therefore, it will be essential to follow a system of rigid 
economy in other directions, in order that the cost of production may be 
brought down, so that foreign competition can be fairly met, and also to 
concurrently obtain a sufficient recompense for any necessary outlay of 
capital. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, the true economy can only be accomplished 
with many manufacturers by a further capital expenditure. During a period 
of good trade some manufacturers are apt to forget their past difficulties if 
they can only obtain a sufficient supply of weavers. Labour alone is a very 
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important factor to be considered in the profitable working of a concern. In 
many cases good margins on cloth prices act only as " hedges " for minimising 
a probable loss, when workpeople are difficult to obtain, this defect being 
further accentuated when machinery is not of the best. 

For many years spinners have found it absolutely necessary to be 
modernly equipped. They are alert to innovations tending towards economy. 
It is doubtful whether all manufacturers are in this way of thinking. Take 
a weft-winding machine as a simple example. Compare the old style with 
the new style. How many will go carefully into comparisons of cost, working 
expenses, and ascertain the probable gain obtained by throwing out the old 
and putting in the new 1 Figures of comparison shown by machine makers 
are suspiciously looked upon both by employers and managers, and to get 
out of giving the matter serious consideration some would say that they were 
quite satisfied with their present methods of working. Still, there might be a 
great deal of truth in those comparative figures submitted. The greater 
length of weft put on to a pirn, less stoppages of loom, less waste in weaving, 
and increased average weavers' wages, consequently, might easily save the 
manufacturer threepence per loom per week. A probable saving of about 
£70 per annum for every 100 looms should not be ignored, and ought to be 
seriously considered. 

On the other hand, it might be forcibly c6ntended that it is useless having 
a fully equipped preparation, both in labour and machinery, unless the final 
producers can be obtained. A lack of weavers in a mill obviously keeps 
many persons in other departments out of employment. 

A few enterprising manufacturers are constantly alert to adapt themselves 
to changed conditions, but with others, this cannot be said. The latter will 
struggle along against difficulties until a good time comes round to recoup 
themselves. Sometimes they will be fortunate enough to meet such a good 
time, but many will succumb to poor trade long enough before the good time 
arrives. The intervals between some periods of distinct trade progression 
appear to be unconscionably long — as will be evident from the preceding 
chapters, — during which interval of stagnation the unfortunate manufacturer 
who survives will be passing through a state of financial and mental anguish, 
and his manager will often indirectly receive a good share of its responsi- 
bilities. A far greater amount of money might have been lost in that time of 
suspense than would have covered the whole cost in interest on capital outlay 
for modernising and equipping the works with the best of motive power and 
machinery. By this latter means the cost of production would have been 
lessened, and a more regular trade and a better supply of weavers ensured. 
Similar reasons to those sometimes adduced, for spinners to extend their 
ventures in the direction of cotton growing to ameliorate the conditions of 
working in the spinning industry, may be forcibly contended for the manu- 
facturer's interest, but in another direction. A wide field for the majority of 
them, therefore, still remains open for exploitation. 

Those who do not take the opportunity might always be dependent upon 
the " crumbs " of business, whilst others, more fortunately placed relatively, 
will either get the "chunks" or the "loaf." 

Briefly summarised, there is every indication that manufacturers will in 
the near future have to depend more upon the adoption of automatic looms 
and other labour-saving appliances, together with improved methods of 
preparation and motive power, to enable them to overcome the labour 
problem and at the same time reduce the cost of production. We appear to 

15 
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be no longer in the experimental stages ; this seems to have been proved 
beyond doubt. The higher wages obtainable on a larger number of automatic 
looms would obviously open out a greater source of employment for males, 
and also be a further inducement for the uncertain ones to continue to follow 
a weaver's calling. The nucleus for such would at times seem to be a waste 
product of our textile schools, and could in the aforesaid manner be utilised 
to greater advantage. Sound reasoning will often show that a policy of this 
kind is the only feasible one, to avoid depleting the ranks of the workers 
ultimately. Our Continental neighbours are tackling this economic question 
in a far better manner than the Lancashire people have hitherto done. As 
will bear witness, one has only to be referred to the large number of automatic 
weft and shuttle changing looms which they have put down in their mills 
during recent years. With some far-seeing persons projects are now contem- 
plated in Lancashire for the establishment of concerns on the foundations 
■herewith suggested. They believe the time has arrived for action, if we are 
to keep well in the front rank of the future. Should not these current and 
>prospective evolutions inspire many of the present Lancashire manufacturers 
to review their situations, with the object of better adapting themselves to 
the new conditions which seem to be looming ahead? The probabilities are 
not unworthy of their serious contemplation. 



APPENDIX I. 

"FUTURES" AND "SPOT" COTTON. 

The market for "cotton futures" is for the purpose of insuring against loss by 
cotton mercliants, spinners, cloth agents, manufacturers, cloth merchants, and 
shippers, when sales are effected in their respective departments. Parties who sell 
cotton, yarn, or cloth for future delivery, may temporarily cover their requirements 
in weight or value by immediately buying "cotton futures" through a "cotton 
broker." The fluctuating prices of cotton, yarn, or cloth between this period and the 
time when the holder of the "futures" wants to buy his real requirements for 
delivery to his customer do not affect the relative positions. 

In regard to the spinner, he will often buy "spot" or "actual" cotton for 
immediate delivery when ready to spin' his yarn for a particular contract, and at the 
same time he will sell an equivalent amount of bales of " cotton futures," presumably 
bought to "cover" a portion of his requirements for this same contract. If the 
price of "spot" cotton on which he based his yarn sales price has gone up since he 
booked his yarn contract with his customer, although he will have more to pay for 
his actual cotton, he will obtain the benefit of such a rise in the price he obtains by 
selling his " futures." The credit obtained from the sale of his " futures " is supposed 
to indemnify him against a loss when purchasing " spot " cotton at the higher price. 
If the price of "spot" cotton is lower than when he first booked his yarn contract, 
so also will be the price of " futures." In this case when the " futures " are sold there 
will be a loss, but, on the other hand, in contrast to the first example, the spinner 
will, generally speaking, be enabled to purchase his " spot " cotton at a correspond- 
ingly lower price. What is then to his credit in "spot'' will serve to cover his loss 
on the sale of " futures." 

The spinner's relative position, therefore, does not appear to be altered, except 
when he has to pay " points on " to obtain his required cotton staple. The " points on," 
or extra price differences on some "staples" or grades of "spot" cotton will be greater 
or less according to the comparative scarcity of the " staple." The prices of American 
"futures" are based on "middling" quality of cotton, and thereby the prices of 
middling " spot" quotations are affected. " Futures " prices do not control the " points 
on" which the spinner often has to pay. It would, therefore, appear often necessary 
for the spinner to safeguard his interests by anticipating " points on " when basing some 
of his yarn prices on the position of the " futures market." Spinners and merchants 
seem to make the most use of the "futures market." Generally speaking, there does 
not appear to be any great advantage for its use with manufacturers. When a 
manufacturer "books" a contract for cloth with a customer for delivery months 
ahead, it is an easy matter for him, if he chooses, to immediately cover his require- 
ments by fixing up a " weight " contract with either a spinner or yarn merchant. 
The manufacturer need not then trouble about "differences" to be paid or received 
every week through dealing in " futures." The onus of further " cover " would rest 
with either the spinner or yarn merchant. 

The settlement of "differences" every week in the price of "futures," having such 
a Stock Exchange " ring " about it, may account to a great extent for the introduction 
of the speculative element with many who study the market as a science. A careful 
daily study of the "cotton market" is made regarding sales, deliveries, stocks, crops, 
exports, receipts, consumption, ginning returns, cotton in sight, weather conditions in 
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the cotton belt, present and prospective cotton-growing acreage, state of cotton trade, 
world's estimated requirements, future prospects, etc. These forces, separately or 
severally, form the nucleus for outside speculators to gamble on, and during some 
seasons the American cotton crop will be sold many times over through speculative 
dealing in "futures." The cotton industry is simply a "pawn" to play with at 
these times. Sometimes those who are directly interested in cotton for its industrial 
uses also venture on such speculative schemes, irrespective of their ordinary require- 
ments, thereby unconsciously assisting the gamblers to artificially raise the market 
price of the cotton, which at all times is antagonistic to the smooth working of a 
legitimate business. 

It might be stated that American " futures" are usually in transactions or lots of 
100 bales, and Egyptian 50 bales ; each lot may be considered as one " future." A 
rise of one point or one-hundredth part of a penny on a 500-lbs. bale of American 
cotton equals 5d. per bale, or 41s. 8d. per one "future" of 100 bales — a not 
inconsiderable amount for speculators when differences have to be settled every week 
on a large number of " futures." At the present time there is no recognised " spot " 
or "futures" market in Manchester. For Great Britain the market for such transac- 
tions is at Liverpool. 
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The latest Board of Trade returns obtainable for cotton yarns, cloth, and sewing 
cotton thread, for the year 1912, are given as follows from the Monthly Statement of 
Accounts relating to Trade and Navigation of the United Kingdom : — 





Quantities. 


Real Value. 


Index No. 


Cotton cloth 

Cotton yarn 

Sewing cotton thread 

Lace and patent nets and articles 

thereof, except embroidery 
Other cotton manufactures 

Total 

Cotton waste from worked cotton 


6,912,625,800 yds. 

243,954,300 lbs. 

22,571,700 „ 

99,664,200 lbs. 


£91,628,953 

16,223,235 

3,910,293 

4,095,046 

4,980,402 


132-26 
98-97 
87-3 


£120,837,929 


£1,389,986 



The following table gives analysis of cotton piece goods exports for 1912 (in 
million yards) : — 



Grey. 


Bleached. 


Printed. 


Piece dyed. 


Woven with 
Coloured Yarns. 


2244 


2048 


1249 


1083 


288 



The yearly average additional rate of progress for cloth exports for 1908-12 will 
now be seen to be greater than for period 1908-11 as shown by shaded part on the 
Chart No. 1 and figures on Chart No. 2. 

Textile machinery exports for 1912 = £7,044,417. 
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NOMINAL HIGH AND LOW PRICES IN THE FOUR QUARTERS OF THE YEAR 1912. 
Extracted from the weekly quotations given in the Textile Recorder. 



1912. 


Cotton Yarns. 


32 Ins. 
Printers 
17x17 
125 Yds 
32's&40'a. 


38 Ins. 
Shirtings 
16x15 
384 Yds. 
8J Lbs. 


41 Ins. 
Jacconets 
16x14 
20 Yds. 
6 Lbs. 

40'S(SS50'S. 


32 Ins. 
Mexican 
18x18 
24 Yds. 
7 Lbs. 


Cotton. 


-1.3 

(TO 

9A 


O 

9J 


11 


a? 

""a 




1 


O ft 


Jan. to Mar. 
High . . 


16i 


9* 


s. d. 
19 9i 


s. d. 


s. d. 

3 Hi 


s. d. 
5 Hi 


6-18 


6-86 


9A 


Low 


8A 


m 


14J 


8 


18 74 




3 9i 


5 54 


5-22 


5-83 


9 


Apr. to June 
High . 


lOiV 


lOi 


161 


9i 


20 9| 




4 1 


6 24 


6-63 


7-44 


lOA 


Low 


9i 


9J 


15S 


9J 


19 9f 




3 Hi 


5 114 


6-17 


6-86 


94 


July to Sept. 
High . 


104 


lOf 


174 


lOi 


22 3i 


8 2f 


4 2i 


6 5 


7-37 


8-10 


lOA 


Low 


94 


9f 


161 


94 


21 Of 


8 Oi 


3 Hi 


6 24 


6-30 


6-6] 


9A 


Oct. to Dec. 
























High . 


IGJ 


10| 


m 


lOf 


21 9f 


8 4 


4 2i 


6 .') 


7-18 


7'59 


10-15 


Low 


94 


9A 


15i 


9i 


21 Of 


7 Hi 


3 Hi 


6 24 


6-00 


6-40 


9-68 
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Adulteration, cotton yarns, 150. 
Advantages, British manufacturers', 92. 
Agents, commission, 116, 117. 

yarn, cloth, 116, 117, 131. 
Alpaca, imports, 67. 
American cotton, Georgia, 7. 
consumption, 79, 208. 
crop, 79, 208. 
Upland, 7. 
report on British cotton trade, 92, 175. 
Analysis, exports, piece goods, 14. 
Antiseptic in cotton yarns, 101. 
Appointment, keeping, 148. 
Arbitration, commercial disputes, 147. 
Arbitrators, 132. 

Arkwright's water twist frame, 5, 10. 
Aulneger, cloth measurei-, 3. 
Automatic attachments, 10. 

looms, le, 225. 
Average counts, 73. 
increase in population, various countries, 
94-98. 
cotton goods, exports, 87, 88, 89, 93. 
prices for cotton, yarn, cloth exports, 1 1 , 
12, 13. 
for sewing cotton thread exports, 13,14. 
spindles, looms, 76. 

Bad spinning, 1 03. 

trade, efiects of, 128. 
Balance of spindles and looms, 88, 99. 
Bank rate (see Chart). 
Barragon, 3. 

Blackburn, Burnley, cloths, 142. 
Bolton-upon-Moor market, 2. 
Boom in cotton trade, 99. 
Bradford stuffs, 10. 
Brazilian cotton consumption, 78. 
British manufacturers' advantages, 92. 
Brokers, cotton commission, 110, 115, 116. 
Business, Chinaman in, 164. 

commission, 10, 116. 

demands, 120. 

methods, 118, 119. 

principles, practice, 125. 

shipping, home trade, 121, 125, 127. 

unsatisfactory, 129. 
Buyers, sellers, 110. 
Buying yarns from sample, 135, 156. 
to match, 145. 



Calico printers, 7. 

penalty, 5. 
Camblets, 1. 

Capacity, production, 88. 
Cartwright's power loom, 7. 
Chart references, 73, 74, 76, 77, 228. 
Chemical conditioning of yarns, 101, 150. 
Cheshire cloths, 142. 
Chinaman in business, 164. 
Claims, goods under quality, 119. 
Cloth, agents, commission, 117. 

and yarn production, 81, 82. 

Cheshire, Blackburn, Burnley, 142. 

costings, 130, 183, 187. 

cotton, woollen, linen, 2. 

discounts, 118. 

exports, etc., British, 11, 12, 13, 14, 228. 
classified, 37-43. 
foreign, 212. 
set back in, 15. 

imports. United Kingdom, 215, 216. 

making from particulars, 135. 

margins, profits, 186. 

measurer, 3. 

quotations, 192-202. 

sales, trial, 157. 
Coarse spinning, 104, 105. 
Coloured goods business, 118. 
Commercial cotton trade disputes, 147. 

notes and financial, 166-182. 
Commission business, 10, 116. 

weaving, 123, 138. 
prices, 123. 
Commissions, agents', brokers', 116. 
Competition, 90, 119, 122, 129, 173. 

foreign, 161, 173. 
Competitors, severe spinning, 90. 
Conditioning yarns, 101, 134, 140, 143. 
Constant values, exports, 73, 74, 75. 
Contracts, Continental, 134. 

form, 131, 153. 

Indian piece goods, 125. 

loose, 131, 133. 
Controversial ground, 15. 
Cops, dyed, moisture in, 137. 
saving, 138. 
shortage of weft, 138. 
Costings, 130, 183, 187. * 

Cotton, 1. . 

associations, 110, 111. 
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Cotton brokers, 110, 116. 
buying centres, 67, 228. 

Manchester, Liverpool, 112, 113. 
consumption, Great Britain, 77, 78. 

various countries, 77, 78, 79, 80. 
crops, 8, 208, 209, 210, 211. 

averages, 66, 77. 
discounts, 118. 
estate, spinners', 69. 
exports, 87, 88, 89, 93, 228. 
fabrics, introduction of, 4. 
famine, 15, 73. 

operatives' distress, 60. 
fields, 9, 61, 72. 
"futures," "spot," 227. 
goods, Cheshire, Manchester, Lancashire, 
2, 142. 

duty imposed, 5. 

Indian duties, 181. 

largest customers, 67. 

manufacture, 2. 

mixed, 5. 

new channels of sale, 6. 

sizing of, 150. 
growing, 67, 68. 

Association, 63. 

long staple, 65, 66. . 

imported, 3, 5, 44, 46, 48, 54. 

first U.S.A., 5. 
importers, 8, 110. 
improperly entered, 7. 
industry, progress of, 88, 

Eussian, 180. 
landed in Manchester, 112, 113. 
manufactures imported, 44, 46, 47, 48, 49, 

50, 51, 53, 66, 215, 216. 
mills, Great Britain, 7, 84. 

looms, 83, 86. 

persons employed in, 83, 84. 

spindles in Lancashire, 85, 86. 
in other countries, 85. 

world's, 83, 84. 
obscurity in its meaning, 2. 
prices, decline, 62, 122. 
regain in, 103, 140. 
sale by auction, 9. 
scarcity, 60. 
supply, 60, 62. 

deputation to India OflBce, 64. 

deterioration of Indian, 61. 

Indian, 60. 
capabilities, 61. 

John Bright's speech, 60. 

other countries' efforts to obtain, 70, 71. 

quality of Indian, 66. 

Royal Commission, 61. 

Russia's future, 71. 

slave labour and, 8. 

vital importance of, 62. 
trade, Americin report on, 92, 175. 

depression in, 74, 89, 99. 

failures in, 91. 

future prospects, 222. 

monopoly of, 93. 



Cotton trade, Press references to, 169-182. 
progress of, 74, 88, 93, 99. 
statistical history of, 11, 12. 
supremacy, 224. 
working hours, 222. 
twist, first shipment to India of, 9. 
waste, damp in, 143. 
weavers, scarcity of, 89, 223. 
wool, 1, 2. 

yarns, antiseptic in, 101. 
average counts, 73. 
classified exports of, 37-43. 
excess moisture in, 101, 102, 103. 
foreign exports of, 212. 
imports of, 44, 47, 50, 51, 215. 
production and consumption of, 81, 82. 
Counterpanes, 3. 

Crompton grant by Parliament, 9. 
Crompton's mule jenny, 7, 10. 
Cultivation of American cotton plant, 8, 62. 
of Indian cotton plant, 65, 67, 68. 

Damp cotton waste, 143. 
Defoe's Weekly Review, 3. 
Deliveries, as required, 127, 128, 130. 

delay in, 130. 

late, 125. 

time limit, 128. 

urgent, 128. 
Demands, manufacturers', 88, 99. 
Depression, cloth trade, 74, 89, 99. 
Diapers, 3. 

Difficulties, yarn delivery, 99. 
Dimities, 1, 2, 3. 

Direct trading, yarn cloth, 122, 132. 
Discounts, cotton, 118. 

Glasgow, London, 118. 

Manchester, 118. 

middlemen, 117. 

yarn, cloth, 118. 
Dividends, big, 99. 

poor period for, 88. 

spinning companies', 88, 90. 
Dyed cops, moisture in, 137. 
saving in use of, 138. 

East India cotton goods, imports of, 3. 
trade and methods, 4, 6, 7, 9, 60. 
and competition, 7. 
Report of Select Committee, 9 . 
Economies, spinning, 103. 
Egypt, Government loan for cotton growing, 

69. 
Egyptian cotton consumption, 78. 
Emigration, cotton operatives', 93, 98. 
English trade, early, with Levant, 1 . 
Excess moisture, cotton yarns, 101, 102, 103. 
Exchange values, 120. 
Expansion trade, 89, 93. 
Export trade, classi6ed list to chief countries, 
37-43. 
cotton manufactures, sewing cotton 
thread, cotton yarn, cloth, 11, 12, 
13, 14, 228. 
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Export trade, details and countries, 17-32. 
impetus, 10. 

increased average for period, 86, 87, 89. 
monopoly, 93. 
reduction in yarns, 15. 
textile machinery, 7, 76, 160, 228. 
value of, 73, 99, 100, 228. 

Fabrics, curious names, 3. 

Factory Commissioners' Report for 1838, 1. 

Failures, cotton trade, 91. 

Famine, cotton, 15, 60, 73. 

Fine spinning mills, 1. 

Finer cloths, 106. 

counts and cloth, comparative tables, 105. 
theory, 103, 104, 105, 106. 
Flax imports, raw, manufactured, 47, 53. 
Foreign competition, 161, 173. 

exports, yarn, cloth, 212, 213. 

rivalry, 1. 
Fustian masters, 6, 6. 
Fustians, 1, 2, 3, 5. 

domestic manufacture, 6. 

malpractices, 2. 

manufactured by refugees, 3. 
" Futures," cotton, 227. 

Garments, ready-made, 122. 
Genoese, early trade with England, 1. 
Great Britain, cotton consumption, 77-78. 
Grey goods business, 120. 
Growth of cotton in United States, 8, 208. 
Guicciardini, fustians mentioned by, 3. 

Hakluyt's Collection of Voyages, 1. 
Hand-loom weaving industry,. 9. 

in India, 178. 
Hemp imports, 50, 52, 53, 56. 
High price cotton, 122. 
Home trade consumption, 81, 82, 89. 

demands, 15. 

Impetus to export trade, 10. 
Importers of cotton, 8, 110. 
Imports, cotton, 3, 5, 44, 46, 48, 54, 208. 
from chief countries to which British 

cotton goods are exported, 44-59. 
of cotton, cloth and yarn, countries of 
origin, 217, etc. 
jute, linen, silk, wool — raw and manu- 
factured, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 
51, 53, 56, 57. 
manufactures, 44, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 

51, 53, 56, 215, 216. 
yarn, 44, 47, 50, 51, 215, 216. 
cloth, 217. 
Indent orders, 119, 131. 
India, hand looms in, 178. 
Indian cloth duties, 181. 
cotton consumption, 80. 
crops, 80. 

piece goods contracts, 125. 
quality, 66. 
supply, 60, 61. 



Introduction of cotton fabrics, 4. 
of printed calico, 4, 5. 
penalty for, 4. 
Itinerarium Curiosum, Dr Stukely, 3. 

Japan, textile industry, 161, 179. 
Jute imports, raw and manufactured, 44, 
49, 50. 

Kebnee competition , prospects, 16, 222. 



Labour problems, 16, 222. 

saving machinery, 225. 
Late deliveries, 125, 130. 
"Limiteds," personnel of, 146. 
Linen and flax imports, 45, 47, 49, 50, 51, 

53. 
Liverpool Cotton Association, 110. 

list, 208. 
Looms and spindles, average, 75. 
balance of, 88, 89. 

automatic, 16, 225. 

average increases, 86, 87, 89. 

in Great Britain, 84. 

in Lancashire, 86. 

in world, 83. 

in work, 9, 10, 75, 83. 
Losses, profits and spinning, 90. 

Machinery, exports of textile, 76, 160, 228. 

up-to-date, 223. 
Manchester cottons, 2. 

Cotton Association, 111. 

manufactures, 5. 

merchants, 5. 

rugs, friezes, 2. 

Ship Canal, 111. 
Manual to mechanical revolution, 10. 
Manufacture, cotton goods, 6. 

deficient weft supply, 6. 

new marts, 6. 
Manufacturers, "Bear," 130. 

British advantages, 92. 

demands, 88, 99. 

small, quasi, 123. 
Markets, cotton, yarn, cloth, 110. 

new, 93, 108. 
Marriages, weavers', 6. 
Margins, cloth, yarn, 185, 189. 
Mediterranean commerce, 1. 
Merchants of Antwerp, 1. 

yarn contract form, 131. 
Methods of profit making, spinners', 101. 

of business, home trade, 127, 128. 
shipping, 118, 131. 
Middlemen, 8, 115, 117, 123, 129. 
Mill-floating mania, 88, 90. 
Mixed fabrics, duty imposed, 5. 
Mohair imports, 49. 

Moistening cotton and yarns, 101, 134, 140. 
Moisture, excess in yarn, 102, 103, 153. 

suggested limit, 103. 
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Mule jenny, Crompton's, 7, 10. 
Muslins, 7, 10. 
Dacca, 9. 

New markets, 93, 108. 

Notes, cultivation of Indian cotton, 66. 

Obscurity in meaning of cotton, 2, 

Pack-hoksb trading, 5. 

Periods, poor dividend, 88. 

Personnel of " Liraiteds," 146. 

Persons employed in cotton mills, 83, 84. 

Piece goods, 121, 122. 

analysis of exports, 1 4. 
"Points on," spinners', 189. 
Poor dividends, 89. 

Population and rate of progress in cotton 
trade, 93. 

Lancaster in 1750, 5. 

Manchester, Salford, 36. 

various countries, 94-98. 
Power looms at Polloksliaws, 9. 

Cartwright's, 7. 

in work, 9, 10, 75, 83. 

Radcliffe's Dandy, 9. 
Pre-eminence of Lancashire, 3. 
Press references to cotton trade, 159. 
Prices, cotton, yarn, cloth, 11, 12, 13. 

decline in, 62, 122, 125. 

differences, yarns, counts, 190, 191. 

fancy cloths, 130. 

reeling, bundling, cheesing, 190. 

silver, 120 (see also foot of Chart). 
Printed calicoes, penalties, 4, 5. 
Problems, spinners', manufacturers', 149. 
Production capacity, 88. 

yarn and cloth, 81, 82. 
Proiit-making methods, 101. • 
Profits and losses, spinners', 90. 
Progress of cotton trade, 74, 88, 93, 99. 
Prohibition, use of printed calico, 4. 

Quality, cloth, 73. 

Indian cotton, 66. 

tampering with, 103. 
Quiltings, 3. 
Quotations, cotton, 203-209. 

yarn, cloth, 192-202. 

Rate of progress, cotton trade, 74, 75, 93, 
228.. 
and population, 93. 
Eeady-made garment trade, 122. 
Keeling prices, 190. 
Regain, dry cotton, 103, 140. 
Report, deputation to India Office, 64. 
Russia, cotton industry, 180. 

Sale of cloth, trial, 157. 
Salesman, 123, 129, 131, 141, 145. 
Samples, buying yarn from, 135, 156. 

for trade, 5. 
Scarcity of cotton weavers, 89, 223. 



Sellers, buyers, 110. 

Set back in exports, 15. 

Sewing cotton thread exports, 13, 14. 

Sliirtmaking, 121. 

Short-stapled cotton, 103. 

Shortage of help, 6. 

of weft, 6. 
Shuttle-changing looms, 16, 225. 
Silk imports, raw and manufactured, 44, 

45, 48, 49, 50, 51, 56. 
Silver, price of, 120 (see also foot of Chart). 
Sizing cotton goods, 150, 151. 
Specialising in production, 119. 
Spindles, America, 85. 

and looms, balance of, 88, 89. 

average increases, 86, 87. 

Continent, 85. 

Great Britain, 84, 85. 

Lancashire, 75, 86. 

world's, 83, 84. 
Spinning, bad, 103. 

companies' dividends, 90. 

economies in, 103. 

finer counts, 103, 104. 

jenny, 6. 
Spinsters, 6. 

"Spot" cotton, 112, 227. 
Statistical history of cotton trade, 11, 12. 

Tampering with yarn quality, 1 03. 

Tapes, tuckings, 3. 

Textile machinery exports, 76, 160, 228. 

industry, Japan, 161. 
Thicksets, 3. 
Trade, causes of irregular, 108, 109. 

cotton. Press references to, 159-182. 

demands, 120, 121. 

depression, 74, 89, 99. 
yarn exports, 89. 

expansion, 89, 93. 
cloth, 89. 

garments, ready-made, 122, 

improvement, exports, 89. 

Jevons' theory, 107. 

low prices and, 75. 

monopoly to the East, 4. 

names, 121. 

sun-spots and, 107. 
Trading direct, 122, 132. 

pack-horse, 5. 

terms, 116. 

Value of cotton exports, 73, 74, 75, 99, 100. 
Velvets, velveteens, 3. 
Vermilions, 2. 

Wage list (see Chart). 
Warp yarn from Germany, 5. 
Waste, damp, 143. 

sorting, storing, 143. 

spun yarns, 104. 
Water twist frame, 5, 10. 

yarn, 5. 
Weavers, scarcity of, 89, 223. 
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Weaving Commission, 123, 138. 
sheds, healthy, 124. 

small, room and power, 124. 
Wool imports, raw and manufactured, 45, 
46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 
57. 

Yakns, agents, merchants, commission, 116, 
131. 
actual counts, 137. 
buying from sample, 135, 156. 

to match, 145. 
case in court, 155. 
chemical conditioning of, 101, 150. 
cloth production, 81, 82. 
coarse and fine, 104, 105. 
Contract Conference rules, 151. 

form, 151. 



Yarns, costings, 187. 
damping, 149. 
delivery difficulties, 99. 
discounts, 118. 
exports, reduction in, 15. 

and cloth, 228. 
honest, 140. 
imported into United Kingdom, 44, 47, 50, 

51, 215. 
margins, 189. 
merchants, 116, 131, 
moisture in, 101, 134, 140, 153. 
nominal prices, 188. 
quality, 120. 
quotations, 192-205. 
range of counts, 130. 
salesmen, 141, 145. 
tampering with quality, 103. 
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